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€HAPTEtl I. 

THE RIGHT USE OF REASON IN RELIGIONi. 

That it is the right and the duty of aU men to ex- 
ercise their reason in inquiries concerning religion, is a 
truth so manifest, that it may be presumed there aie 
none who will be disposed to call it in question. 

Without reason there can be no religion; for in 
every step which we take, in examining the evidences 
of revelation, in interpreting its meanings or in assenting 
to its doctrines, the exercise of this faculty is inclispett- 
sabie. 

When the evidences of Christianity are exhibitec), 
an appeal is made to the reason of men for its truth ; 
but aU evid^ice and all argument would be perfectly 
futile, if reason were not permitted to judge of their 
force. This noble faculty was certainly given to mail 
to be a guide in religion, as well as in other thingd. 
He possesses no other means by which he can form a 
judgment on any subject, or assent to any truth ; and 
it would be no moi:e absurd to talk of seeing without 
eyes^ than of knowing any thing without reason. 

It is therefore a great mistake to suppose, that reli- 
gion forbids or d&oourages the right use of reasoiL So 
fax from this, she enjoins it as a duty of high moral ob- 
ligation, and reproves those who neglect to judge for 
themselves what is right 

But it has frequently been said by the friends of re- 
velation, that although reason is legitimately exercised 
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in examining the evidences of revelation, and in de- 
termining the sense of the words by which it is con- 
veyed ; yet it is not within her province to sit in judg- 
ment on the doctrines contained in such a divine com- 
munication. This statement, though intended to guard 
against the abuse of reason, is not, in my opinion, alto- 
gether accurate. For it is manifest, that we can form 
no conception of a truth of any kind, without reason ; 
and when we receive any thing as tme, whatever may 
be the evidence on which it is founded, we must view 
the reception of it to be, reasonable. Truth and reason 
are so intimately connected that they can never, with 
propriety, be separated. Truth is the object, and reason 
the faculty by which it is apprehended; whatever be 
the nature of the truth or of the evidence by which it 
is established. No*^octrine can be a proper object of 
our faith which it is not more reasonable to receive, than 
to reject. If a book, claiming to be a divine revelation^ 
is found to contain doctrines which can in no way be 
ioeconciled to right reason, it is a sure evidence that 
those claims have no solid foundation, and ought to be 
rejected. But that a revelation should contain doctiines 
of a mysterious and incomprehensible nature, and en- 
tirely different from all our previous conceptions, and, 
considered in themselves, improbable, is not repugnant 
to reason ; on the contrary, judging from analogy, sound 
reasoa would lead us to expect such things in a reve- 
lation from God. Every thing which relates to this 
Infinite Being, must be to us, in some respects, incom- 
prehensible. Every new truth must be different from 
all that is aheady known; and all the plans and 
works of God are very far above and beyond the con- 
ception of such minds as ours. Natural religion has as 
great mysteries as any in revelation : and the created 



universe, as it exists, is as different from any plan which 
men would have conceived, as any of the truths con- 
tained in a revelation can be. But it is reasonable to 
believe, what by our senses we perceive to exist; and it 
is reasonable to believe, whatever God declares to be 
true. 

In receiving, therefore, the most mysterious doctrines 
of revelation, the ultimate appeal is to reason. Not to 
determine whether she could have discovered these 
truths; not to declare, whether considered in them- 
selves, they appear probable; but to decide, whether it 
is not more rea^sonable to believe what God speaks, than 
to confide in our own crude and feeble conceptions. 
Just as if an unlearned man should hear an able astro- 
nomer declare, that the diurnal moti(»i of the heavens 
is not real but only apparent, or that the sun is nearer 
to the earth in winter than in summer; although the 
facts asserted, appeared to contradict his senses, yet it 
would be reasonable to acquiesce in the declarations 
made to hira by one who understood the subject, and 
in whose veracity he had confidence. If, then, we re- 
ceive the witness of men, in matters above our compre- 
hension, much more should we receive the witness of 
God, who knows all things, and cannot deceive hjp 
creatures, by false declarations. 

There is no just cause for apprehending, that we 
shall be misled by the proper exercise of reason, on any 
subject, which may be proposed for our consideration. 
The only danger is, of making an improper use of this 
faculty, which is one of the most common faults to 
which our nature is liable. Most men profess, that 
they are guided by reason in forming their opinions; 
but if this were really the case, the world would not be 
qyerruu with enor ; there would not be so many absurd 
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and dangerous opinions propagated; and pertinaciously 
defended. They may be said, indeed, in one sense, t» 
follow reason, for they are guided by a blinded^ preju- 
diced, and perverted reason. 

One I)Bu:ge class of men are accustomed, from a dight 
and superficial view of the important subject of religiony 
to draw a hasty conclusion, which must jH^ove, in the 
highest degree, detrimental to their happiness. They 
have observed, that in the modism, as well as ancient 
world, there is much superstition, much imposture, much- 
diversity of opinion and variety of sects, many fids&pre^ 
tences to Divine Inspiration, and many false reports of 
miracles, and prophetic oracles: and without giving^ 
themselves the. trouble of searching diligendy for the 
truth, amidst the- various contending claims, they draw 
a general conclusion, that all religions are alike: that^ 
the whole afifair is a cheat, the invention- of cunning 
men who imposed on the credulity of the unthinking 
multitude: and that the claims to Divine Revelation, 
do not even deserve a serious examination. Does right 
reason dictate such a conclusion as this? If it did, and 
we were tQ apply it to all other concerns, it would make 
a sad overturning in the business of the world. Truth, 
honesty, and honor might, on these principles, be dis- 
carded, as unmeaning names; for of all these there* 
have been innumerable counterfeits, and concerning all 
of them, an endless diversity of opinion. 

A second class, who profess to be men of reason, 
pay more attention to the subject of religion; but their 
reason is a prejudiced judge. They listen with eager^ 
ness to all that can be said against revelation. They 
read with avidity the books written against Christianity, 
and but too faithfully treasure up every objection to re- 
ligion ; but her advocqktes i^evei; obtain from tbem^a feit- 



hearing. They never inquire, whether the arguments^ 
and objections which appear to them so strong, have 
not been refuted. With die means of cmiviction within 
their reach, they remain firmly fixed in their infidelity; 
and as long as they pursue this partial method of inves- 
tigation, they must ever remain in the same darkness. 

A third class, who wish to be considered as taking 
reason for their guide, are under the dominion of vicious 
passions; of ambition, avarice, lust, or revenge* Men 
of this character^ however strong their intellect, or ex- 
tensive theii* erudition, can never reason impartially on 
any subject which interferes with the gratification of 
their predominant desires ; and as religion forbids, under 
severe penalties, all irregular passions and vicious in- 
dulgences, they pursue it with malignant hatred. As 
one well observes, " they are against religion, because 
religion is against them." Such men never reason 
calmly on the subject, and they are incapable of receiv- 
ing any benefit from the arguments of others. They 
never think of religion but with a feeling of enmity, 
and they never speak of it but in the language of sneer, 
or abuse. There is no object which this race of infidels, 
have more at heart, than to root up every principle of 
religion from the minds of men, and to drive it fi:om the 
earth, so that not one vestige of it might remaiato give 
diem torment. Voltaire may be considered as the leader 
of this band; and his humble imitators, have been too 
numerous, in every Christian country. 

But there is still another class of men, more distin- 
guished, as masters of reason, than those who have 
been mentioned. They are the cold, speculative, subde 
set of skeptics, who involve themselves in a thick mist 
©f metaphysics; attack, first principles, and confound 
theit readers with paradoxes. The number of diosa? 
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who beloi^ to this class, is, perhaps, not taxge, but thejr 
are formidable: for while the other enemies of the truth, 
scarcely make a show of reason, these philosophers are 
experienced in all the intricacies of a refined logic; so 
that in their hands, error is made to appear in the guise 
of truth. Should we yield ourselves to the sophistry of 
these men, they will persuade us to doubt, not only of 
the truth of revelation, but of our senses, and of our 
very existence. If it be inquired, how they contrive to 
spread such a colouring of skepticism over every sub- 
ject; the answer is, by artfully assuming false princi- 
ples as the premises of their reasoning; by reasoning 
sophistically on coiTect principles ; by the dexterous use 
of ambiguous terms; by pushing their inquiries beyond 
the limits of human knowledge; and by calling in 
question the first principles of all knowledge. , But it is 
not easy to conjecture what their motive is; most pro- 
bably, however, it is vanity. They are ambitious of 
appearing more profound and acute than other men ; 
and distinction is not so readily obtained in the common 
course, as by flying off in an eccentric orbit. It cannot 
be any sincere regard for truth, which influences them ; 
for, upon their principles, truth and reason are equally 
worthless. They puU down every thing, but buUd up 
nothing in its place. Truth has no greater enemies 
in the worid than this Pyrrhonic sect; and it is to be 
lamented, that, sometimes, ingenious young men are 
caught in the wiles of their sophistry, and are led so far 
into the labyrinth of their errors, that they are never 
able to extricate themselves ; and all their fair prospects 
of virtue and usefulness are obscured forever. 

Before I leave die consideration of the various classes 
of persons, who, while they profess to be guided by 
reason, make an improper use of this &culty} I ought 
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to mention a set of men, distinguished for their learning 
and ingenuity, who profess to receive the Chiutian re- 
velation, and glory in the appellation of Rational Chris- 
tians. They proceed on the plausible and (if rightly un- 
derstood) correct principle, of receiving nothing as true, 
but what their reason approves; but these very men, 
with all their fair appearances of rationality, are charge- 
able with as gi'oss a dereliction of reason, as can well 
be conceived ,* and, in legard to consistency, are more 
vulnerable, than any of those already mentioned. For, 
while they admit, that God has made a revelation, they 
insist upon the right of bringing the truths revealed, to 
the test of hiunan judgment and opinion, and reject 
them as unreasonable, if they do not accord with this 
standard. But the declaration of God is the highest 
reason which we can have for believing any thing. 
To set up our opinion against the plain expression of 
his will, is surely presiunption of the highest kind. 
Perhaps, however, I do not represent the case with per- 
fect accuracy. Perhaps, no man is chargeable with 
such an inconsistency, as to admit a thing to be con- 
tained in an undoubted revelation, and yet reject it. 
The exact state of the matter is this. The Scrip- 
tures, it is admitted, contain a revelation from God ; 
but there are many things in the Bible, which, if taken 
in the most obvious sense, are inconsistent with reason^ 
now, as nothing inconsistent with reason can be from 
God, it is concluded, that this cannot be the true sense 
of Scripture. Accordingly, their wits are set to work, 
and their learning laid under contribution, to invent 
and defend some other sense. Upon these pincipleB, 
a man may believe just as much, or as little as he 
pleases, of what the Bible contains; for it has been 
fiMind that no text is so stubborn as not to yield to sooio 
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of the modes of treatment which have been adopted. 
But I maintain, that this whole procedure is contrary 
ta right reason. The plain course which reason directs- 
us to pursue, is, after examining the evidences of reve- 
lation, and being satisfied, to come to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures with an unbiassed mind; and in the- 
exercise of a sound judgment, and with the aid of those 
helps and rules which reason and experience suggest, 
to obtain the sense of the several parts of the document ;: 
and although this sense may contradict our preconceived' 
opinions, or clash with our inclinations^, we ought im- 
plicitly to receive it; and not by a refined ingenuity, 
and labored critical process, extort a meaning, that will 
suit our own notions. This i&not to form our opinions^ 
by the Word of God, but to cut down the sublime and 
mysterious doctrines of revelation, to the measure of our 
narrow conceptions. And thus, in the creed of many, 
called rational Christians, the divine system of heavenly 
truth is shorn of its glory, and comes forth. little more 
than an improved theory of Natural Religion. There- 
is no reason in this. 

But what if the plain sense of Scripture be absolutely 
repugnant to the first principles of reason? Let that 
be demonstrated, and the effect will be, rather to over- 
throw the Scriptures, than to favor such a method of 
forming a theory from them. But no such thing can. 
be demonstrated. The reasonings by which it ha& 
been attempted to prove, that the doctrines, commonly^ 
called orthodox, are contrary to reason, are fallacious ; 
and a similar mode of reasoning, on: the truths of Na- 
tural Religion, will land us in atheism. 

Deistical writers have been fond of representing faitb 
and reason as irreconcilable. They have insinuated,, 
and even assertad,. that revelation cannot be received; 
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without a renunciation of reascm ; and have affected to 
regret^ that it should be subjected to the trial of a ra- 
tional investigation, which they allege, it can by no 
means bear. This was a &vorite topic with Morgan, 
Bolingbroke, Yoltaire, and Hume. The last mentioned 
author, in the close of his &r &med Essay oii Miracles, 
uses the fdlowing language; ^Our most holy religion 
is founded on Faithj not on reason, and 'tis a sure me^ 
thod of exposing it, to put it to a test, which it is, by no> 
means fitted to endure." — ^And again : " Mere reasoa 
is insufficient to convince us of its [the Christian Reli- 
gion's] veracity, and whoever is moved by faith to as* 
sent to it, is conscious of a continual miracle, in his own 
person, which subverts all the principles of his under- 
standing." 

On the insidious nature of this attack, I shall not stop 
to remark, except to observe, that it may be taken as a 
specimen, not only of Hume's method of treating Chris- 
tianity, but of that of the whde tribe of deistical writers, 
until very recently, when they have come out boldly. 
Under the mask of friendship, and with the wwds of 
respectfulness on their lips, they have aimed the most 
deadly thrusts at the vitals of Christianity. But in re- 
gard tQ the sentiment, expressed in this extract, the 
friends of revelation utterly disclaim it, and hold it to 
be false and unfounded. The state of the controversy 
between Christians and deists, did not authorize any 
such assertion. The defenders of the truth have ever 
been ready to meet their antagonists on tlie ground of 
impartial reason. They have met them at every point, 
where they have chosen to make the assault; and I 
may safely say, that no deistical argument remains un- 
refuted, no infidel objection undetected and unexposed.. 
^9- Mr. Hume wrote this immediately after finishing 
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his argument against miracles, perhaps he felt a confi* 
dence, that he had achieved what none before were able 
to effect But his confidence was premature : the ar* 
gument which he claims the honxx of having discov^red^ 
(though this might be disputed on good ground,) has 
been refuted, with a clearness of evidence, sufficient to 
bring conviction to any mind, but that of a sophist and 
a skeptic. But we shall have farther occasion, in the 
sequel, to consider the force of Mr. Hume's reasonings 
against miracles. 

It may, perhaps, require some apology, that a subject 
which has been so fully and ably discussed, in nume- 
rous volumes, should be attempted to be treated in a 
short essay. My only apology is, that the poison of in- 
fidelity is imbibed by many, who never have access to 
the antidote. It is much to be r^etted that some of 
the books which are almost sure to fall into the hands 
of literary youth, are deeply tinctured with skepticism. 
How many read Hume and Gibbon, who never have 
seen the answers of Campbell and Watson. Now, if 
we can present, even a brief outline of the evidences of 
Christianity, to those who may not be disposed to read 
larger works, we may be contributing, in some small 
degree, to prevent the progress of one of the greatest 
ey\]s to which men are liable. 



CHAPTER IL 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO BANISH ALL RELIGION PROU 
THE world; and IP IT WERE POSSIBLE, IT 
WOULD BE THE GREATEST CALAMITY WHICH 
COULD BEFAL THE HUMAN RACE. 

It is not my object here, to consider religion as it is 
a matter of duty, or a means of obtaining happiness 
in a future worlds for both these would be equdly dis* 
regarded by those men who aim at the subversion of 
all religion. What I shall attempt, at present, is to 
state and establish the fact, that man is so constituted, 
that he must have some sort of religion. 

And the truth of this will be manifest, from an in- 
spection of the principles of human nature, and from 
the history of the world. Man has naturally a sense 
of moral obligation, a perception of the difference be- 
tween right, and wrong, feeUngs of remorse or approba- 
tion on the review of his conduct, fears of future retri- 
bution when he has committed a crime, and a pro- 
pensity to pay religious homage to some object, visible 
or invisible. These are what have been called his re- 
ligious feelings; and from them he has received the 
appellation of a religious cmimaL And certainly there 
is nothing by which man is so clearly distinguished 
from the creatures below him, as this capacity for re- 
ligion ; fdr whatever indications they give of sagacity 
in other matters, it is impossible to communicate to them 
\ any ideas of morality, or any impressions of a religious 
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nature. IToW, that these feelings are natural, and not 
adventitious, is manifest, because they are found to 
exist in men of all ages, of all countries, and in every 
different state of society* And hence, no nation, an-* 
cient or modem, has ever been found without some 
kind of religion. It would be as difficult to find a whole 
nation without religion, as to find one destitue ot speech* 
Some travellers, it is true, fi'om supei'ficial observation, 
have repented that some savage tribes had no ideas of 
religion, and no species of worship; but on more accu- 
rate examination, it has been ascertained, that this was 
a mistake. And from our present knowledge of the 
nations of the earth, we are authorised to assert, that 
there is not one totally destitute of s(»ne sense of reli-^ 
gion, and some fonn of worship. The same thing^was 
well known to all the wisest men of antiquity. It is 
a feet from which both Plato and Cicero have derived 
many important conclusions. And these principles of 
our nature are so deeply radicated, that they never can 
be removed. Men may be induced to abandon their 
old religion, and to adopt a new one; but they never 
can remain long fiee from all religion. Take away 
one object of worship and they vrill soon attach them- 
selves to another. If unhappily they lose the know- 
ledge of the true God, they wiU set up gods of their 
own invention: or receive them from others. The 
history of all nations bears such ample testimony to 
this ^t, that it cannot be denied* Now, this univer? 
sality of religion evinces, in the clearest manner, that 
the principle is natural, that it is an essential thing in 
the constitution of man: just as the fact, that men are 
always found living in society, proves that the social 
principle exists, and is natural to man. 
Atheistical men, have, indeed, attempted to trace dQ 
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tdiigioils feefings, and all ikes of worship, to the craft 
of priests, and pdicy of rulers ; but this o|>inion Is not 
only unsupported by historical testimony, but is most 
Unreasonable in itself. For if there had not existed a 
predisposition to religion in the minds of men, such a 
design would never have been conceived; and if it had) 
ell attempts to introduce into the minds of men, ideas 
BO foteign to their nature, must have been abortive. 

At any rate, such an imposition could not have (xxt- 
tinned for so long a time, and could hot have been 
^extended to every tribe and nation in the world. If no 
sense of reUgion had existed in the minds of men,. 
priests and politicians, however cunning, would haVft 
had no handle to take hold of, no foundation on which 
io Build. Besides, it seems to be forgotten by the ad- 
vocates of this hypothesis, that the existence of priests, 
supposes the previous existence of reb'gion. 

They have, moreover, alleged, that fear produced 
the gods. Be it so ; it still confirms my position, that 
there is something in the nature of man which leadd 
him to religion; and it is reasonable to conclude, that 
a cause which has operated uniformly, heretofore, will 
continue to produce the same effects as long as the world 
stands. It is impossible, therefore, to banish all religion 
ftom the world. 

To what degree, atheists have succeeded, in divesdng 
themselves of all religious impression, I do not pretend 
to know. That some men have gone to a great length 
in counteracting the constitutional tendencies, and ex- 
tinguishing the feelings, of nature, is undoubtedly true; 
but there have been sufficient indications to lead to the 
opinio^, that there is more of affectation than reality in 
the bravery of their profession. It is known that some 
of them have, abov^ other men, been the slaves of su- 

B 
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perstitious fears; and that others, in times of extreme 
peril, as in a storm at sea, have, for the moment, le- 
nounced their atheism, and cried as earnestly for mercy, 
as those around them* Now, if these philosophers, with 
all their reasoning, are not able to erase all religious 
impressions from their own minds, it is vain to attempt 
to banish all religion from the world. 

But suppose the great work achieved; and that every 
vestige of religion was obliterated; what would be the 
result? Would men remain without any objects of re- 
ligious homage? Would they never again be afraid of 
invisible powers? Would the feelings of remorse at no 
time urge them to perform some sort of penance, or at- 
tempt some kind of expiation? Would no impostors and 
fiilse prophets arise to deceive the world again with 
their dreams, frincies, and pretended revelations ? They 
must have made but superficial observations on human 
nature, who think that none of these things would ever 
occur. 

If those persons, therefore, who oppose Christianity, 
hope, by its subversion, to get rid of all religion, they 
do greatly deceive themselves. This work being ac- 
complished, they would soon have more to perform in 
endless progression. Instead of the pure, mild, benig- 
nant, religion of Christ, they would soon find them- 
selves surrounded by superstitions as foul and as false, 
as monstrous and as absurd, as any which the hot bed 
of paganism ever produced. Look into the heathen 
world, and see the abominations and miseries which 
inveterate superstition perpetuates in some of the fairest 
and most populous regions of the globe. Look at the 
savage tiibes of Africa and America, and contemplate 
the cruel bondage of superstition, to which the peo[de 
are subjected. Evils as great would soon grow up 
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among us, were it not for the salutary influence of 
Christianity. Our fore&thers, before they becama 
Christians, were in the same degraded and wretched 
fdtuation. And shall we curse our posterity by bringing 
back those evils from which our fathers escaped? It'fa 
a truth w^hich should be proclaimed every where on 
Uie house tops, that it is the Bible, which has deUvered 
us from the horrid dominion of superstition; and it is 
the Bible, which must prevent its return. Philosophy 
has had no hand in working out this deliverance from 
the horrwrs of iddiatry. With all her celebrated schools 
and sages, she never turned one individual from the 
worship of idols; and she would be equally powerless 
in preventing th^ return of superstition, if other barriers 
were removed. 

But, I proceed now to the second part of my propo- 
sition, which is, that if religion could be banished from 
the world, it would be the greatest calamity which 
«ould he&l the human race. 

It has formerly been a matter of discussion with tho 
lecurned, whether the influence of superstition or athe- 
ism was most baneful on society. Plutarch, Bacon, 
Bayle, Warburton, and others, have handled this sub- 
ject, in a learned and ingenious manner, and arrived 
at very different conclusions. However doubtfiil this 
question may have been c(«isidered in former times, I 
believe all reflecting men are now pretty well satisfied, 
that the question is put to rest forever. We have re- 
cently beheld the spectacle of a great nation castin|a^ off 
contemptuously the religion of their fathers, and [dung- 
ing at (mce into the abyss of atheism. We have seen 
the experiment tried, to ascertain whether a populous 
ttation could exist without the restraints of religiMi. 
Svery circumstance was as &vourable to the success of 
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the experiment, m H could be^ hmtmog was w it» 
highest state of advanceoi^iit ; philosophy boasted of an 
approxiioatioB to perfection ; and refinement and po- 
litenesa had never been more complete among any 
people. But what was the result? It is written in 
charactera ot, blood. It was as if a volcano had burst 
upon the world, and di3govged its ficpy flood over all 
Europe. Such a scene of cruelty, cold-blooded malig- 
nity, beastly impurity, heaven-daring impiety, and 
insatiable rapaciousness^ the world never witnessed 
before, and,, i trust in God, will never witness again.. 
The only ray of hope which brightened the dismal 
prospect was, that this horribk system contained in 
itself the principles of its own speedy downfall^ Athe« 
ism haa no bond of union for its professors ; no baeos of 
mutual confident. It breeds suspicion,, and conse- 
quently hatred, in every breast ; and it is actuated by 
a selfishness which utterly disregards ^ii the bonds of 
nature of gratitude, and of friendship. To an atheist^ 
fear becomes the ruling passion. Conscious of his own 
want of virtue, of honor, and humanity, he naturally 
vi(ews. his fellpwB in the saipne light, and^ is ready to put 
them out of the way as soon as they appear, in tiny 
d^ee, to l^ecome obstacles to the accomplishment of 
his plans. Hence die bloody actors in this tragedy,, 
after gI^tting thdr. revenge, by sheddiog the blood of 
innocent Chrigftians and un<^ending priests, turned 
their murderous weapons against each other. Nod 
fls^tisfied with inflicting death on, the objects of their 
suspicion OF envy, they actually feasted Uieir eyes,, 
daily, with the streams of Uood which incessantly 
flowed from the guillotine. Nevef. was the justice of 
heaven against^ impious and cruel men mcnre signally 
displayed, than in making tjie^^ miipQi;^Q#te tfee i*ipM3lr 
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ments of vengeance upon each other. The general 
state of morals, in France, during the period in which 
Christianity was proscribed, and atheism reigned, wag 
such as almost exceeds belief. An eye-witness of the 
whole scene, and an actor in some parts of it, has drawn 
the following sketch: — "Multiplied cases of suicide; 
prisons crowded with innocent persons; permanent 
guillotines ; perjuries of all classes ; parental authority 
set at naught; debauchery encouraged by an allowance 
to those called unmarried mothers ; nearly sbc thousand 
divorces within the single city of Paris, within a little 
more than two years after the law authorized them ; — 
in a word, whatever is most obscene in vice, and most 
dreadful in ferocity !"* If these be the genuine fruits 
of atheism, then let us rather have superstition in its 
most appalling form. Between atheism and superstition, 
there is this great difference; the latter may authorize 
some crimes, the foimer opens the flood-gates to all. 
The one restrains partially, the other removes all re- 
straint from vice. Every kind of religion presents some 
terrors to evil doers ; atheism promises complete immu- 
nity, and stamps virtue itself with the character of folly. 
But we must not suppose that the whole mass of the 
French people became atheists, during this period. 
Far from it. A large majority viewed the whole scene 
with horror and detestation ; but the atheistical phi- 
losophers had got the power in their hands ; and though 
a small minority of the nation, were able to effect so 
much mischief. But from this example we may con- 
jecture, what would be the state of things, if the whole 
mass of people in a nation should become atheists, or 
be freed from all the restraints of conscience and reli- 

* Gregoire* 
b2 
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gion. Such an eveut will opver occur, but if it- shouM;^ 
all must acknowledge, tl^al, no greater calamity could 
be imagined. It would be a lively picture of hell upon 
earth ; for what is there in the idea of hell more horri- 
ble, than the absence of all restraint and all hope, and 
the uncx)ntrolled dominion of the most malignat pas? 
sions ! But there would be one remarkable point of 
difference, for while atheists deny the God that made^ 
them, the inhabitants of bell bei^ieve and tjevembIaE*, 
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CHAPTER III. 

IP CHRISTIANITY BE REJECTED, THERE IS NO* 
OTHER RELIGION "WHICH CAN BE SUBSTITUTED 
IN ITS place; at LEAST NO OTHER WHICH WILL 
AT ALL ANSWER THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH RE- 
LIGION IS DESIRABLE. 

It has been proved in the former section, that it is 
necessary to have some religion. We are already in 
possession of Christianity, which, by the confession of 
deists themselves, answers many valuable purposes. — 
It behoves us, therefore, to consider well, what we are 
likely to obtain by the exchange, if we should relinquish 
U. If any man can show us a better religion, and 
ipunded on better evidences, we ought, in that event, to 
give it up vnllingly ; but if this cannot be done, then 
surely it is not reasonable to part with a certain good, 
without receiving an equivalent, in its place. This^ 
would be, as if some persons sailing on the oceaii, in a^ 
vessel which carried them prosperously, ^ould deter- 
mine to abandon it, without knowing that there was 
any other to receive them, merely because some of the 
passengers, pretending to skill, suggested that it was 
leaky, and would sooner or later founder. 

Let the enemies of Christianity tell us plainly what 
their aipa is, and what tjkiey design to substitute in the 
place of the Bible. Thi$^hEywever, they are imable to 
perform ;: and yet th^^ woi^d have us to consent to 
^T6 up qur dearest hajg/SA wOlfiKii knowing what we 
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are to receive, or whether we are to receive any thing, 
to compensate for the loss. 

This is a point of vital importance, and demands our 
most serious attention. If it is really intended to sub- 
stitute some other religion in the place of Christianity, 
we ought certainly, before we make the exchange, to 
have the opportunity of examining its claims, that we 
may know whether it will be likely to answer the pur- 
poses for which religion is wanted. To bring this subject 
faiily into view, let us take a survey of the world, and 
inquire, what it has to propose for our selection, if we 
should renounce Christianity. 

There are only three things, in that event, between 
which we must choose. The first, to adopt some of 
the existing, or some of the exploded systems of Pa- 
ganism ; the second, to accept the Koran instead of the 
Bible ; and the third, to embrace Natural Religion, or 
pvire deism. 

Few men have had the effrontery to propose a return 
to Paganism: yet even this has not been too extrava- 
gant for some whose names stand high as men of Ut&- 
rature. The learned Gibbon has not, that I recollect, 
expressed his opinion, on this subject, explicitly ; but it 
may be fairly inferred, fi*om many things in his History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that he 
deeply regretted the subversion of the old Pagan system, 
and that the progress of Chiistianity was iar iroia af- 
fording him any pleasure. 

But although he makes it sufficiently manifest, that, 
could his wi^es have governed past events, the old 
system would never have been disturbed, and Christiaii* 
ity never have had a footing; yet we cannot say, 
whether he would have given his vote to ha^ .the 
temples rebuilt, and the Pagan rite? restored* It is 
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difficult to tell what he wished to accomplisb, by his 
opposition to ChristiaDity; or whether he had any de- 
£nite view, other than to manifest his hatred to the 
Gospel and its Author. 

Taylor, the learned translator of Plato, openly avowed 
his predilection for the religion of the Athenian philo« 
sopher, and his wish that it might be revived ; and 
speaks in contemptuous terms of Christianity, in com-^ 
parison with Platonism; but he never could have 
supposed that to be a suitable religion tor the bulk of 
men, which had not the least influence upon them, 
while the philosopher lived. This, then, would be no 
substitute for Christianity ; for under its benign influ- 
ence, even the poor have the gospel preached 
UNTO THEM. But I have no doubt, that, if the truth 
could be ascertained, we should And, that this sublime 
genius derived some of his best ideas, directly or indirect-- 
ly from the Scriptures; and that if he had lived under; 
Uie light of the Gospel, he never wouM have spokea 
of it as his translates: has done. 

In the time of the revolution in France^ after some 
trial had been made of having no religion, D'Auber- 
menil proposed ^ new religion, in imitation of the ancient 
Persians. His plan was to have the Deity represented 
by a perpetual fire, and offerings made to him, of fruits, 
oil, and salt ; and libations poured out to the four ele- 
ments. It was prescribed, that worship should be> 
celebrated daily in the temple, that every ninth day 
should be a sabbath, and that on certain festivals, all 
ages should unite in dances. A few fanatics in Paris, 
mod elsewhere, actually adopted the new religion, but 
they were unable to attract any notice, and in a little 
timQ 9Uak inta nd^erited oblivio^^ 
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It has been common enough to set up the Moham* 
medan religion, in a sort of rival comparison with 
Christianity, but I do not know that any have gone so 
far as to prefer the Koran to the Bible, except those few 
miserable apostates, who, after being long '< tossed about 
with every wind of doctrine," at length threw themselves 
into the arms of the Arabian impostor. How far tbia 
religion will bear a comparison with Christianity, will 
be seen in the sequel. 

Deism, or Natural Religion, is tlien, the only hope of 
the world, if the Christian religion be rejected. To 
this our attention shall now be turned. The first English 
deists extolled Natural Religion to the skies, as a system 
which contained all that man had need to know: and 
as being simple and intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
But strange to tell, scarcely any two of them are agreed, 
as to what Natural Religion is; and the same discord- 
ance has existed among their successors. They are 
not agreed in even those points, which are most essen- 
tial in religion, and most necessary to be settled, before 
any religious worship can be instituted. They differ 
on such points as these ; whether there is any intrinsic 
difference between right and wrong ; whether God payg 
any regard to the affairs of man; whether the soul is 
immortal ; whether prayer is proper and useful ; and 
whether any external rites of worship axe necessary. 

But Natural Religion is essentially defective, as a 
religion for sinners, which all men feel themselves to 
be. It informs us of no atonement, and makes no 
provision for the pardon of sin. Indeed, if we impar* 
tially consider the law of nature, all hope of pardoti 
must be relinquished, because it is a first princi{de of 
Ifatural Religi^^ that ever^ one will be rewarded or 
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punished exacdy according to his works : and therefa^ 
if any man sin, he must suffer according to the demerit 
of his crime. 

As this religion teaches no plan of atonement and 
forgiveness, so it inculcates no effectual method of re- 
fiNmationi or purification from the pollution of sin, and 
affords no aid to those who wish to live well, but leaves 
all to be performed by the mere strength of men, which, 
alas! is insufficient to bear up against the power of 
temptation. In those very points in which we want a 
clear response. Natural Religion is silent. It can do no 
more when its light is clearest, than to direct us in the 
way of duty, and to intimate the consequences of diso- 
bedience. Deists, then, must lead such Uves of perfec- 
tion, as to need no pardon, no regeneration, no aid, no 
reformation. The system is good for them, who can 
go through life without sin : it sets no hope before the 
mourning penitent. 

Again, if deism be the true religion, why has piety 
never flourished among its professors ? why have they 
not been the most zealous and consistent worshippers 
of God? Does not truth promote piety? and will it not 

ever be the case, that they who hold the truth will love 
God most ardently, and serve him niost faithfully? — 
But what is the fact, in regard to this class of men? 
Have they ever been distinguished for their spirit 
of devotion? Have they produced nmnerous instan- 
ces of exemplary piety ? It is so much the reverse, 
that even asking such reasonable questions, has the 
appearance of ridicule. And when people hear the 
words "pious deist," tliey have the same sort of feeling, 
as when mention is made of an honest thief, or a sober 
drankard. 

There is no slander in making this statement fi»r 



deists do not affect to be pious. They have tio love ht 
devotion. If the truth were kndWn, this is the very 
thing they wish to get rid of; and if they believed, 
that piofessing themselves to be deists, laid thetn undei^ 
greater obligations to be devout, they would not be so 
zealous for the system. ' Believe me^ the contest is not 
between one religion and another, it is between rdigicm 
and irreligion. It is impossiUe that a man of truly 
pious temper, should reject the Bible, even if he were 
unacquainted with its historical evidences. He would 
find it to be so congenial to his taste, and so salutry in 
its effects on his own spirit, that he would conclude 
that it must have derived its origin from heaven. But 
we find no such spirit in the vinritings of deists. There is 
not in them a tincture of piety ; but they have more than 
a sprinkling of profane ridicule. When you turn to 
them from the Bible, you are sensible of as great a 
transition, as if you passed suddenly from a warm and j 
genial climate into the fiigid zone* If deists expect t 
ever to conciliate regard for their religion, they must 
appear to be truly pious men, sincerely engaged in the 
service of God ; and this will have more effect than all 
their arguments. But whenever this event shall occur, 
they will be foimd no longer opposing the Bible, but 
will esteem it as the best of books, and will come 
to it for fuel, to feed the flame of pure devotion. An 
African prince, who was brought to England and re- 
sided there some time^ being asked what he thought of 
the Bible, answered, that he believed it to be from God, 
for he found all the good people in favor of it, and all 
the bad people again^ it! 

The want of a spirit of piety and devotion, must be 
reckoned the principal reason why the deists have never 
been able to establish, and keep up, any religious wor-^ 
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at several different times and in different ooimtrieg; 
but never with any success. 

It is said, that the first enterprise of this kind was 
that of David TViilliams, an Englishman, who had been 
a dissenting minister in Liverpool, but passing over 
first to Socinianism, and then to d^ism, went to London, 
where, being patronised by some persons of influence, 
he opened a house for deistical worship, and formed a 
liturgy, consisting principally of praise to the Creator. 
Here he preached for a short time, and collected some 
followers ; but he complained that most of his congre- 
gation went on to atheism. After four years trial, the 
scheme came to nothing. There were neither funds 
nor congregation remaining, and the Priest of nature, 
(as WiUiams styled himself,) through discouragement 
and ill health, abandoned the project. 

Some feeble attempts of the same kind have been 
made in the United States ; but they are unworthy of 
being particularly noticed.* 

Frederick II., the deistical king of Prussia, had once 
formed the plan of a Pantheon, in Berlin, for the wor- 
shippers of all sects and all religions; the chief object 
of which was the subversion of Christianity ; but the 
ischeme was never carried into execution. 

The most interesting experiment of this kind, was 

* The infidel meetingfs which at present (A. D. 1831} are 
held in some of our principal cities, and where male and female 
lectures are delivered, on Sandaj, and at other times, are not 
intended to be, in any sense, worshipping assemblies ; but their 
character is understood to be atheistical, and their object is to 
bring into ridicule and contempt, every species of religion, 
whether natural or revealed. 
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that made by the Theq)h]li|ithropist8 in France, Avat- 
ing the period of the revolution. After some trial had 
been made of atheism and irreligion, and when the 
want of public worship was felt by many reflecting 
persons, a society was formed for the worship of God, 
by the name just mentioned, upon the pure principles 
o( Natural Religion. Among the patrons of this so- 
ciety, were men beloved for their philanthropy^ and 
distinguished for their learning; and some high in 
power. 

La Revelliere Lepaux, one of the directory of France^ 
was a zealous patron of the new religion. By his in- 
fluence, permission was obtained to make use of the 
churches for their worship. In the city of Paris alone, 
eighteen or twenty were assigned to them, among which 
was the famous church of Notre Dame. 

Their creed was simple, consisting of two great arti- 
cles, the earistence of God, and the immortality of t/te 
soul. Their moral system also embraced two great 
principles, the love of God, and the love of m^an; — 
which were indicated by the name assumed by the 
society. Their worship consisted of prayers, and hjnoms 
of praise, which were comprehended in a manual, pre- 
pared for a directory in worship. Lectures were deli- 
vered by the members, which, however, underwent the 
inspection of the society, before tbey were pronounced 
in pubUc. To these were added some simple ceremo- 
nies, such as placing a basket of fruits and flowers on the 
altar. Music, vocal and instrumental, was used : for 
the latter, they availed themselves of the organs, in the 
churches. Great efibrts were made to have this wor- 
ship generally introduced, in all the principal towns in 
France ; and the views of the society were eveu ex- 
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tended to foreign countries. Their manual was sent 
into all parts of the republic, by the minister of tha 
interior, free of expense. 

Never did a society enjoy greater advantages at its 
commencement. Christianity had been rejected with 
scorn : atheism had for a short time been tried, but was 
found to be intolerable : the government was favorable to 
the project ; men of learning and influence patronised 
it, and churches ready built, were at the service of th« 
new denomination. The system of Natural Religion, 
also, which was adopted, was the best that could hav« 
been selected, and considerable wisdom was discovered 
in the construction of their liturgy. But with all these 
circumstances in theif fisivor^ the society could not sub. 
sist. At first, indeed, while the scene was novel, large 
audiences attended, most of whom, however, were 
merely spectators ; but in a short time, they dwindled 
away to such a degree, that instead of occupying twenty 
churches, they needed only four, in Paris ; and in some 
of the provincial towns, where they commenced imder 
the most favorable auspices, they soon came to nothing. 
Thus they went on declining, until, under the consular 
government, they were prohibited the use of the churches 
any longer ; upon w^hich they immediately expired 
without a struggle ; and it is believed that not a vestige 
of the society now remains. 

It will be instructive and interesting to inquire into 
the reasons of this want of success, in a society enjoy- 
ing so many advantages. Undoubtedly, the chief reason 
was, the want of a truly devotional spirit. This was 
observed from the beginning of their meetings. There 
was nothing to interest the feelings of the heart. 
Their orators might be men of learning, and might 
produce good moral discourses, but they were not men 
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of piety ; and not always men of pure mofals.* Their 
hymns were said to be well composed, and the miuic 
good; but the musicians were hired from the stage. 
There was also a strange defect of liberality in contri- 
buting to the funds of the society. They found it 
impossible to raise, in some of their societies, a sum 
which every Christian congregation, even the poorest, 
of any sect, would have collected in one day. It is a 
fitct, that one of the societies petitioned government to 
grant them relief from a debt, which they had con- 
tracted, in providing the apparatus of their worship, nol 
amounting to more than fifty dollars, stating that their 
annual income did not exceed twenty dollars. In the 
other towns, their musicians deserted them, because 
they were not paid, and frequently, no person cotdd be 
found to deliver lectures. 

Another difficulty arose — ^which might have been 
foreseen. Some of the societies declared themselves 
independent ; and would not agree to be governed by 
the manual which had been received, any further than 
they chose. They also remonstrated against the au- 
thority exercised by the lecturers in the affairs of the 
society, aud declared, that there was danger of their 
forming another hierarchy. There were also complaints 
against them, addressed to the ministers, by the agents 
of government in the provinces, on account of the influ- 
ence which they might acquire, in civil affairs. 

The Theophilanthropists were, moreover, censured by 
those who had made greater advances in the modem 
philosophy, for their illiberality. It was complained, 
that there were many who could not receive their creed^ 



* Thomas Paine was one of them. 
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and all such must necessarily be excluded from their 
itociety. This censure seems to have troubled them 
much; and in order to wipe off the stigma, they ap- 
pointed a fete, which they called the Anniversary cf 
the re-establishment of Natural ReUgion. To prove 
that their hberality had no bounds, they prepared five 
banners to be carried in procession. On the first was 
inscribed the word, Religion; on the second, Morality: 
and on the others, respectively, Jews ; Catholics ; Pro- 
testants. When the procession was over, the bearers of 
the several banners gave each other the kiss of peace ; 
and that none might mistake the extent of their hbe- 
rality, the banner inscribed. Morality, was borne by a 
professed atheist, imiversally known as such in Paris. 
They had also other festivals, peculiar to themselves ; 
and four in honor of the following persons, Socrates, St. 
Vincent de Paule, J. J. Rousseau, and Washington ; — 
a strange conjunction of names, truly!* 

I have been thus particular in giving an account of 
this society, because the facts fiimish the strongest con- 
firmation of my argument, and are in themselves curi- 
ous and instructive. After the failure of this enterprise, 
deists will scarcely attempt again to institute any form 
of public worship. 

But among those philosophers who believe in the 
perfectibility of human nature, under the fostering in- 
fluence of increasing knowledge and good government, 
there is a vague theory, of a kind of mental, philosophi- 
cal religion, which needs the aid of no external form& 
The primary articles of their creed is, that religion is a 

* Histoire de Theophilanthroptc, par M. Gregoire. — See 
Quarterly Review for January, 1823» 
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thing entirely between God and every man's conscience; 
that all our Creator requires, is, the homage of the heait; 
that, if we feel reverence, gratitude, and submission, 
towards him, and act our part well in society, we have 
fulfilled our duty ; — that we cannot know how we may 
be disposed of hereafter, and ought not to be anxioas 
about the matter. Whether this is expected to be the re- 
ligion of philosophers only, or also of the unlearned, and 
the great mass of laboring people, I am unable to say. 
But I know, that such a system as this, wiU, to a large 
majority of every community, be equivalent to no reli- 
gion at all. The great body of the people must have 
something tangible; somethiug visible, in their religicm. 
They need the aid of the senses, and of the social 
principle, to fix their attention, to create an interest, 
and to excite the feelings of devotion. But the truth 
is, that if the heart be affected with lively emotions of 
piety, it will be pleasant, it will be useful, and it will 
be natural, to give them expression. This will bold 
in regard to philosophers and men of learning, as well 
as others. Wherever a number of persons participate 
in the same feelings, there is a strong inclination to 
hold communion together; and if sentiments of genu- 
ine piety exist in the bosoms of many, they wiU delight 
to celebrate, in unison, the praises of that Being, whom 
they bve and ad<»re. There is no reason why pious 
emotions, more than others, should be smothered, and 
the tendency to express them, counteracted. Such 
indeed will never be the &ct. Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth will speak. Piety, it is true, 
consists essentially in the exercise of the heart ; but 
that religion which is merely mental, is suspicious; at 
best, very feeble ; is not likely to produce any perma- 
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Bent effect on the character or comfcnrt of the person 
entertaining it ; and cannot be useful to others in the 
\7ay of example. 

In the year 1802, when Christianity, which had 
been proscribed in France, was restored by an act of 
government, a speech was delivered by one of the 
councillors of state, which contains excellent senti- 
ments, on the subjects here treated. One or two extracts 
will not be unacceptable to the reader. ^^ Science can 
never be partaken of, but by a small number, but by 
religion one may be instructed without being learned. 
The Natural Religion, to which one may rise by the 
effects of a cultivated reason, is merely abstract and 
intellectual, and unfit for any people. It is revealed 
religion which points out all the truths that are useful 
to men who have neither time nor means for labo- 
rious disquisitions. Who then would wish to dry up 
that sacred spring of knowledge, which difluses good 
maxims, brings them before the eyes of every indivi- 
dual, and communicates to them that authoritative and 
popular dress, without which they would be imknown 
to the multitude, and almost to all men. For want of 
a religious education for the last ten years, our chil- 
dren are without any ideas of a divinity, without any 
notion of what is just and unjust ; hence arise bai- 
barous manners, hence a people become ferocious. — 
One cannot but sigh over the lot which threatens the 
present and future generations. Alas! what have we 
gained by deviating from the path pointed out to us 
by our ancestors? What have we gained by sub- 
stituting vain and abstract doctrines for the creed 
which actuated the minds of Turenne, Fenelon, and 
Pascal? 
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I think enough has now been said to estahlisb, be* 
yond all reasonable doubt, our second propodtxxi, that 
if Christianity be rejected^ there is no other reli- 
gion which can he substituted in its place ; or^ at 
least J no other which can at all answer the purpose 
for which religion is desirable. 

It may also be observed, in conclusion, that the facts 
which have been adduced, not only serve to confirm 
this proposition, but furnish new and cogent arguments 
in proof of the proposition maintained in the preceding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IT. 

REVELATION NECESSARY TO TEACH US HOW TO 
WORSHIP GOD ACCEPTABLY — THE NATURE ANU 
CERTAINTY OP A FUTURE STATE — AND ESPE- 
CIALLY, THE METHOD BY WHICH SINNERS MAY 
OBTAIN SALVATION. 

It would be superfluous here to repeat what was 
said in the preceding chapter, respecting the need in 
which man stood of a revelation when he first proceeded 
from the hands of his Creator. The object which we 
have, at present, in view, is, to inquire, whether man, 
in the condition in which we now find him, and in 
which history informs us he has existed for ages, does 
not stand in urgent need of more light than he pos- 
sesses ; and, whether, there are not some points of vital 
importance, concerning which he must remain in the 
dark, unless the knowledge of the truth is communi- 
cated to him by a revelation fi*om God. Let it be un- 
derstood, however, in what sense it is asserted, that a 
revelation is necessary. Of course, it is not meant, that 
there is any natural necessity for such an event ; nor is 
it intended, that God is obliged by any necessity, to 
grant a revelation. The necessity contended for, 
relates altogether to 4hp wants of man. It is found, 
that in all times, and under all circumstances, he needs 
in&rmation, which he cannot obtain firom the unassist- 
ed exercise of his own reason; or, at least, cannot obtain 
80 satisfact(»rily from, this source, as from divine revela* 
tion. 
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For even if it were possible, for a few philosophers of 
the highest order of intellect, by long and profound 
investigation, to discover all the truths absolutely ne- 
cessary to be known ; yet, for the bulk of mankind, it 
might be all important, to have these same things made 
known by divine revelation ; because the great majority 
of our race have neither leisure nor ability for such 
tedious and difficult researches. But the truth, as noade 
known by history, is, that on those very points, on 
which it is most needful that man should be instructed, 
the wise men of this world are as much at a loss as the 
vulgar. They reasoned much, and speculated as fer 
as human intellect could go ; but instead of clearly as- 
certained truth, they rested at last, in mere conjecture ; 
or deviated into gross error. 

Again, if the light of nature were sufficient to shed 
some light on the great truths needful to be known 
by man; yet a clear, well attested communication tmat 
heaven, might be of the greatest utility, by speaking 
decisively and authontatively, in regard to matters, 
concerning which the conclusions of reason are feeble, 
and uncertain. To affect the conscience and influence 
the heart, it is highly important that religious truth 
should be attended with certainty, and should be felt to 
possess the sanction of divine authority. What men 
discover by the slow deductions of reason, is found to 
operate feebly on the conscience, compared with the 
persuasion, that God speaks to us, immediately, by 
divine revelation. In reasoning about the most im* 
portanftlruths, men differ exceedingly from one another ; 
and this very circumstance spreads doubt and uncer* 
tainty over all their speculations. When we peruss 
the discourses of the wisest of the heathen sages, and 
observe what darkness suixounded them, we cannoi hut 
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feel commiseration for the imbecility of the human 
intellect ; and, indeed, the beet of them were deepLy 
convinced of the insufficiency of their own reason, to 
guide them; and, sometimes, seemed to entertain i^ 
glimmering hq)e, that at some future period, and in 
some unknown way, divine instruction might be com- 
municated to the erring children of men. 

It is also more than probable, that the clearest and 
most important ideas which the heathen philosophers 
entertained, were not the discoveries of their own rea- 
son, or a light struck out from an observation of the 
works of nature, but rays of truth derived more remotely, 
or more directly, from divine revelation, as has been 
remarked in another part of this essay. 

But, after all, it is an undeniable fact, that reason, 
aided as it was by tradition, left men to grope in the 
dark, and to fall into the most degrading idolatry. 
Indeed, although reason may teach that there is a God, 
and that he ought to be worshipped ; yet, of what 
kind his worship should be in order to be acceptable, 
she never has made known, nor is it within the reach 
of her abiUty. All the rites of worship invented by 
man ai'e alU^ether unworthy of Gkxi ; and, tnJy, it is 
in the nature of things impossible, that men should 
devise a form of a<xeptable worship, for no service of 
this kind can be pleasing in the sight of God, which 
he has not himself appointed. Now, if men have 
lost the knowledge of the original institutions of re- 
ligion; or, if these have become altogether corrupt, 
there must be a new revelation, before man will be 
able to render an acceptable service to his Creator. 
There is good reason to believe, that many of the- 
heathen rites of wcnidiip, are nothing else but corrup- 
tions of divine institutione^ which were given to man 
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by an early revelation. This seems especiaOy to 
be the fact, in rdation to saerifices, which constituted 
an essential part of the worship of ahnost all andest 
nations ; and some vestiges of which have come down 
by tradition, among the most barbarous tribes. Reason, 
certainly, never taught men that shedding the blood 
and taking away the life of an animal, could be an 
acceptable sacrifice to the deity ; or, that presenting it 
on an altar, and consuming it wholly or partially by 
fire, could be a propitiation for sin; and yet these mys- 
terious ceremonies were almost as universal as the gift 
of speech. And between the sacrifices of nations, 
remote from each other, there has been remarked, a 
wonderful similarity in the circumstances of their sa- 
cred offerings; in the erection of altars; in the pouring 
out the blood : in dividing the animal into pieces; in 
combining the ofiering of salt, wine, bread, and incense, 
with the sacrifice of animals ; in considering the Uood 
and death of the victim, as expiatory for sin ; in having 
an order of priesthood to officiate in these sacred rites, 
who were solenmly consecrated to the service, and 
considered more holy than other meii ; and when^ only 
a small part of the animal sacrificed was consumed in 
the fire, in feasting on the remainder, within the pre- 
cincts of the temple, or sacred enclosure. And this 
analogy may be traced even in the names, by which 
similar sacrifices were denominated among diflferent 
nations. /These, and many other striking resemblances, 
in the rites of ancient nations, go to prove, incontestaUy, 
that they must have had a common origin ; and no 
account of this is half so probable, as that which as- 
cribes sacrificial rites to an original revelation, which 
brings us to see the credibility of the Mosaic history, in 
r^ard to the origin of religious worship. 
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But guppoeing that any heathen nation should now 
be ccmTinced of the absurdity of idolatry, and should 
become sensible of their obligation to render some kind 
of external homage to the great Creator, by what means 
could they learn what eori of service would be accepta- 
Ue? Reason could not teach them what rites should 
be observed. Without a revelsttion from God, they 
nmst forever remain without a form of worship; or, if 
they attempted to invent certain rites, all experience 
teaches, that these human inventions will ever be 
marked with human weakness; and reason herself inti- 
mates, that no worship, not appointed by God, can be 
acceptaUe to him. It appears then, that even if man 
were not a sinner, still he would need a divine revela- 
tion, to teach him how to render an acceptable worship 
to his Creator. 

Some infidel writers have pretended, that it is a n^t* 
ter of indi^rence by what rites God is worshipped, 
and that he is equally pleased with the services of all 
nations, however different from each other in their 
mode of wmBhip. This doctrine is utterly inconsistent 
with the dictates of sound reason. Upon this principle, 
even human sacrifices, which have been so common in 
the world, would be justified. And the most impure 
and abominable rites would be sanctioned by the Deity. 
The whole worship of Pagan nations, both in ancient 
and modem times, is detestable; and no one who 
bas any just conceptions of the attributes of God, can 
persuade himself, that he ever could be pleased, with 
services so characterized by cruelty^ impurity^ and felly. 
Indeed, their worship is not directed to the true God, 
but to the false deities cf their own invention. They sa-- 
crifiee not to God, but to devils. They substituted for iMe 
august Craator, creatures of afanost every kind andspe- 
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ties. No man, under the government of reasonj can lock 
into any heathen temple, without being shocked and coor 
founded with the degrading and abominable rites of idol* 
atry. The more this subject is contemplated, the more 
clearly will the necessity of divine revelation be felt^ and 
the greater will appear to be its value to the human race. 
Who can read an account of the mythology and idola- 
try of the ancient Egyptains, or of the modern Hindoos, 
and not be deeply impressed with the necessity of 
something, which might have the effect of dispelling 
this horrible darkness, and breaking asimder these 
cruel bonds of superstition ? 

Another argument for the necessity of a divine revela- 
tion, is, that without it man must remain igncnrant of 
his origin, and his end ; and utterly unable to account 
for the circumstances by which he is surrounded. He 
finds himself here upon the earth, and feels that he is 
bonie along the stream of time with the rest of his 
generation, towards a dark gulph before him, which 
he perceives he can by no means escape. But when he 
inquires, respecting the origin of the human race ; — 
when he seeks a solutionof the enigma of his sinful, suf- 
fering, and mortal existence, he finds no one among 
the living or the dead, firom whom he can obtain the 
least satisfactory information, on these points. AU the 
traditions and histories of men are fiill of fables; and if 
they contain some rays of truth, they are so mingled 
with error, that no man can distinguish the one from 
the other. Leaving out of view the history contained 
in the Bible, and all that we can learn from others 
casts not a solitary ray of light on the points^ under 
consideration. We have no means of tracing up our 
race to its origin, and the deist can give no rational 
aXHxmnt of the vickedness of men, and of their, suffer^ 
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ings and death. The darkness and uncertainty resting 
on these subjects, have led many, who rejected th« 
authority of the Bible, to adopt most absurd and athe- 
istical hypotheses, respecting the origin of man. Somt 
have professed to believe, that the eaith and its inhabi- 
tants have existed from all eteniity — ^which is too 
absurd to require refutation. Others have amused 
themselves and their readers; with the idea, that origi- 
nally, the human race was merely a species of monkey 
or baboon, and that by degrees they laid aside their 
brutal appearance and manners, and certain inhuman 
appendages, and having, in process of time, invented 
language, and the arts most necessary to provide for 
the clothing and shelter of the body, they gradually 
rose higher and higher in the scale of improvement, 
until they arrived at that pitch of refinement and 
civilization, which has been attained by the most 
polished nations. These, it is true, are rather atheisti- 
cal than deistical hypotheses ; but they serve to show 
how little light reason can shed on this subject ; and, 
how much we need a divine relvelation. For the deiift 
can form no theory which can satisfy our reasonable 
desires. He can give no good reason for the moral 
condition and mortality of our race. He may say, that 
it is the law of our nature ; but this is merely to declare 
the fact, and not to account for it. 

But we might, perhaps, be contented to remain igno- 
rant of our origin, if we could know what is to be our 
destiny, hereaftei* ; and how far it is connected with 
our present character and conduct. Reason has ex- 
erted and exhausted all her resources, to demonstrate a 
future existence, and to place the immortality of the 
eoul on an immovable basis. But what has been the 
result of all these reasionings? Why, a possibility, or, 
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10 say the most, a strong probability, that the bouI sor- 
rives the body. But this, of aU others, is the point, oa 
which we want certainty — absolute certainty. How 
painful to be involved in a cloud of doubt and suspense, 
when we look forward to futurity; and, especially, 
when desending into the grave, to have nothing to lay 
hold of, but the conclusions or conjectures of our own 
feeble reason 1 That I do not depreciate the force of 
the arguments for the soul's immortality, will appear, 
from the fact, that many of the heathen philosophers 
held, that the soul died with the body ;— that of those 
who believed in a future existence, some were of 
opinion, that after the lapse of a thousand years, or 
some longer period, it would come to an end ; others — 
and these very numerous — ^believed in the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls from the 
body of one animal to that of another, in perpetual 
succession ; and more still, had no otbei- idea of im- 
mortality, than that the soul — which they thought was 
a particle of deity — would, at death, be refunded into 
die divine essence; which was virtually to deny iti 
future existence, as to its distinct personality; — or, as pos- 
sessing individuality, and consciousness. Even such men 
as Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, had no clear, consistent, 
and satisfactory views of this interesting subject : not 
because they neglected to exercise their cultivated and 
powerful intellect, upon it ; for it was a subject, which 
more than all others engaged their thoughts ; — but, 
because it was surrounded by a darkness which un- 
assisted reason could not penetrate. O how glad would 
these sages have been to possess one ray of that revelation 
which our infidels foolishly despise ! The earlier deists, 
generally admitted the doctrine of a future state of re- 
(pbutjoOy and affected to believe, that rea3ou was suffir 
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cient to establish the doctrine ; but their successors, in 
modern times, or at least, a large majority of them, 
have either denied, or called into question, this funda- 
mental doctrine. And if we should weigh impartially, 
all the arguments which have ever been adduced, in 
ancient or modern times, to establish this point, we 
would be obliged to confess that we needed further 
light. And from the very nature of the case, no one 
can give us an absolute assurance of our future and 
immortal existence, but God alone. It is an event 
w^hich depends on his will, and nothing else. Argu- 
ments may be adduced, to prove that the soul is natu- 
rally immortal ; but they prove no more than this, that 
the same causes which effect the dissolution of the 
body, can have no tendency to destroy the existence 
and activity of the soul. And what are called the moral 
arguments, only go to prove, that if God exercises a 
moral government over his creatures here, there must 
be a place for a just retribution hereafter. But we want, 
on this point, more certainty. — ^We want one to come 
from the other world, to tell us that there is a future 
state. — We want to hear the voice of God testifying, 
that there is not only a future state, but a day of 
righteous judgment. Here, every man can judge for 
himself, whether he needs a revelation. 

This argument for the necessity of a divine revela- 
tion, will be corroborated by observing the state of reli- 
gion and morals among all heathen nations. It has 
often been remarked, that the most certain method of 
ascertaining what reason is capable of accomplishing, 
is to see what she has actually done in time past; es- 
pecially, when enjoying all the advantages of high 
culture and extensive information. In physical science, 

we may expea new discoveries by the exercise of rea- 

d2 
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son: and the sci^ice of morals may in time come to be 
better understood ; but if all nations, even the most 
civilized and learned, as well as the rude and barbarous, 
have utterly failed in forming correct opinions, on the 
most essential points of theology and ethics; and have, 
all of them, fallen into the most absurd and degrading 
errors ; and have acquiesced in the most abominable 
and impure rites of idolatry; then, what can be more 
evident, than that they needed a divine revelation? 
Probably, one reason why the nations were left so long 
to walk in their own ways, was, to convince us of our 
own imbecility, and to prepare us to receive gratefully, 
when offered, this most comprehensive gift of Grod. 

To do justice to this argument, would require vo- 
lumes ; but as the subject has been amply treated by 
Leland and others, 1 will pass it over, by remarking, 
that the abominable rites of Pagan worship, and the 
shocking cruelties and impurities which have ever been 
perpetrated under the sanction of every heathen reli- 
gion, make but a faint impression on our minds, because 
we only hear the distant report of these things, and are 
often tempted to think, that the narrative of these horri- 
ble doings, must be too highly colored : but, the truth 
is, the half, and far more than the half, remains untold, 
and cannot be publicly told, without outrageously offend- 
ing against decency. It is an awful thought, that for 
so long a time, so many millions of our fellow creatures 
have been imder the cruel bondage of superstition ; — a 
slavery which affects the mind, and is productive of 
more human misery than all other causes. And as. 
Paganism still exists, and as its evils are unmitigated 
by the lapse of time, it is an easy matter to compare 
the Christian with the heathen world. — Cast your eye 
over the map of the earth, and say, where is found the 
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densest darkness ? Where does the light of truth shine? 
Is not the line of demarkation between light and dark- 
ness visible? And is it not as evident, as any thing can 
be, that the Bible is a rich blessing to all who possess and 
read it? We might here, also, institute a comparison 
between those Christian nations wliich freely circulate 
the Scriptures, and those who lock them up in a dead 
language — ^but this we omit ; and go on to remark, that 
he who is informed of the events which have occurred 
on missionary ground, in our own times, must have his 
eyes covered with thick scales of prejudice, if he does not 
acknowledge, that the Gospel is the richest benefit which 
can be conferred on Pagan nations. Either then, a vile 
imposture — a cunningly devised fable — has the power 
of reforming and civilizing the most degraded of the 
heathen tribes; or, Christianity is a Divine Revelation; 
and is stiU accompanied by the power of God, making 
it effectual to the illumination, conversion, and salvation 
of the gentiles. Let the deist take his choice between 
these two things. But here, permit me to ask, whether, 
if a company of deists had gone out to Africa, or to the 
Society or Sandwich islands, any such reformation 
would have been wrought? The reader will smile, at 
the idea of a deist turning missionary to the heathen ; 
but this very feeling demonstrates, that deism is not to 
be th& means of r^enerating the world. If the deist 
was right, certainly he would be the only proper person 
to send on a mission, to convert the idolatrous world. 
But all are ready to pronounce the very idea to be ludi- 
crous. What! a missionary society of deists! — Why, 
they have no confidence in their own principles, in this 
respect ; and no zeal for propagating them in such a 
field, and with such sacrifices, as the Christian willingly 
makes. 
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But why should I go to distant and heathen lands^ 
to prove chat a revelation is necessary, when we have 
proof enough before our eyes. In any of our populous 
cities, we may draw a visible line between that part of 
the population, who are under the light of evangeUcal 
truth, and those who place themselves out of the reach 
of all the direct rays of the Gospel Between these two 
extremes, there is a large class, not properly reckoned 
with either ; but let us, without caiing for exact accu- 
racy in our computation, suppose, that one-third of the 
adult population are regular church-going people, who 
bear the leading truths of the Gospel from Sabbath to 
Sabbath ; and that another third seldom or never at- 
tend any place of public worship. Between these two 
classes of citizens, w^e can institute a comparison. Ex- 
ceptions you may have to make on both sides, but 
taking them in mass, is there any room to doubt 
whether religion is useful and necessary ? From which 
of these classes, permit me to ask, are our prisons 
crowded with inmates? Suppose, first, that all tliose 
who never read the Bible, and frequent no place of 
worship, were removed from among us, would the state 
of society be meliorated, or deteriorated ? Or, again, 
suppose that all the curch-going people should be trans- 
lated to another country, what would then be the con- 
dition of society ? If 1 am not egregiously erroneous 
iu my calculations, on the former supposition, we should 
be able to dispense with most of our means of coercion 
and restraint, and would save the enormous expense of 
keeping up such an array of courts, police-officers, and 
prisons. And, on the latter supposition, all the wealth 
of the country would be insufficient to provide places 
of confinement, and means of support, for the guilty ; or^ 
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become as Sodom; or as a den of thieves: and, soon, the 
doom of Sodom would sink them, never to rise again. 

But does any one think that this is not a fair state- 
ment of the matter, as it seems to take for granted, that 
there is no religion, nor can be any, without revelation? 
I would request the person who makes this objection to 
tell me what kind of religion might be expected, if the 
Bible were banished from among us ? Suppose then, 
instead of the hundreds of Gospel preachers, whose 
voices are lifted up on the first day of every week, to 
warn men of the danger of a sinful course, and to point 
out to them the way of life, aU their pulpits should be filled 
with infidel lecturers, male and female ; what, in your 
consciences, do you think would be the effect on morals 
and social happiness ? We all know that many sinners 
have been converted by the faithful preaching of the 
Goepel; permit me to inquire, do you know, or have 
you heard of any transgressors being turne 1 from the 
error of their ways, by attending on deistical lectures ; 
or even on the theatre, that boasted school of morality ? 
Ns doubt, some of my readers have heard of conver- 
sions at these places of fashionable resort, but not to 
f^hteousness — not to God, but the contrary. And, as 
I have hai^ned to mention the theatre, I will further 
add, that I am far more afraid of the moral influence 
of this institution, than of that of deistical or atheistical 
lectures; not because it pleads for vice — this would not 
be (olemted — ^but because it draws thousands within 
the enchanted circle of temptation, and plunges thought* 
leai youth into the vortex of sensual pleasure, from 
which it is .di£Scult to extricate them. 

JSut I will admit, that there may be much religion, 
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without reydation ; the whole heathen world is a proof 
of it Some men of the world, indeed^ confound all reli- 
gions, and all the ministers of religion together, as if they 
were all alike ; whereas, true and false religion, are as 
dissimilar, as light and darkness ; and I will repeat 
what I have already said in substance, and that is, 
that, the only effectual barrier to false religion, i* /a 
tultivate that which is true. Infidelity may serve to 
sweep away one form of superstition, but after awhile 
the tide will turn, and enthusiasm, or superstition, will 
€cm% in like a flood; for, as we have shown, the people 
must have some sort of religion ; and if you banish 
that which is true, rational, sober, and benevolent, you 
will soon be ^isited with the most absurd and degrading 
systems of wild fanaticism ; and these will, when the 
fires of enthusiasm are extinguished, settle down, or 
rather grow up, into hideous forms of superstition. 
The Pagan religions had some mixture of truth de- 
rived from early tradition ; for they were all, as we have 
seen, a corruption of the primitive worship of fallen 
man: but banish the Bible, and you will have in iUr 
place, either the dark horrors of atheism, accompanied 
with crime, in her polluted and blood-stained robe, or 
you will have the reign of superstition, chilling eveiy 
generous emotion — degrading every noble affection — 
and blighting all domestic bliss. 

Sometimes, a splendid temple rests upon a few soliA 
pillars, and fells to ruin if they be removed. Thus, the 
peace and order, and comfort, of civil society, depend 
much on two institutions ; for both of which we are in* 
debted to revelation. The first of these, is, the sacrei^ 

INSTITUTION OP MARRIAGE: the SeCOUd is, the RELI- 

aious OBLIGATION OF AN OATB^ or solemu afi&rmatioQ|. 
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which is virtually the same thing. RemoYe these, and 
the &ir fabric of human happiness totters at once to 
its very base. 

But the argument on which I chiefly mean to dwell, 
to evince the necessity of a revelation, is, that without 
it, we can never learn how sin can be forgiven, or the 
sinner saved. Admitting then, that reason can direct 
us with sufficient clearness, in regard to all dur moral 
duties; and admitting, that if a man performs his duty, 
no more is required of him, and he may confide in the 
justice and goodness of God ; and that, in pursuing 
this course, no evil will ensue, and the suitable reward 
will not be wanting. — I say, admitting all this, for argu- 
ment's sake — yea more, that all men possess this 
knowledge : yet, I maintain, that in relation to the state 
in which man actually is, it amounts to nothing. It 
is one thing to have a system of religion which suits 
the case of an innocent being, and quite another to find 
out a plan by which a sinner can obtain forgiveness. 
A citizen may know full well, that if he obeys the laws 
of his country, he will be protected by ^all upright magis- 
trates; but if he has already violated the laws, and 
incurred a formidable penalty, the knowledge mention- 
ed does not reach his case. What he needs now, is to 
know how he can obtain a pardon, and evade the ven- 
geance of the violated law. In every such case, there 
is an absolute need of a declaration, or revelation, from 
the supreme power of the state, of a willingness to 
pardon^ on some certain condition. In no government 
can a pardon be a matter of course, or provided for by 
the law itself: for, such a provision would be subversive 
of aU government. It would be a complete nullification 
of the obiigation and authority of the law. Here, then, 
Ihe. momentous question occurs, is man a sinner? 
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Have all men transgressed the law of God ? I am -wil- 
ling to waive the proof of this point, for the present, and 
to leave it to the decision of every man's conscience; 
Is there then a man, upon earth, who is not conscious 
of having violated the law of his nature, hoth hy omis- 
sions of duty, and the actual commission of sin? 

Assuming it then as a &ct, that men are sinners^ I 
ask, what does the light of nature teach, respecting tfat 
forgiveness of sin ? 1 shall endeavor to demonstrate^ 
that reason sheds not a ray of light on this fundamen- 
tal point; and, therefore, that Natural Religion, if 
known ever so perfectly and universally, could not 
bring us the relief which we need. The main argu- 
ment for the position which 1 have laid down, is short 
and simple. It is the dictate of right reason, that God 
is just, and will render to every one according to hit 
character and conduct ; and that his law, being wise 
and good, must not be violated with impunity. Can 
the deist conceive of an objection to this principle 7 — 
Certainly not. It must be considered a self-evident 
truth, with every theist who believes in the moral 
government of God. The case is plain, therefore, 
and as far as the dictates of reason extend, the sin* 
ner has no prospect before him but to suffer the jcut 
punishment of his offences, whatever that may be. 

To suppose that reason can inform us that God wiD 
pardon our sins, is to suppose that its dictates are oon- 
tradictory ; for, to pardon, is the same as not to punish ; 
but we have just seen, that the voice of reason is, that 
God is just, and will render to every man what he de- 
serves. These two things are not compatible. Before 
I proceed further, I must put the reader on his guard, 
against loose and illogical reascming, on a point so 
vital. I scarcely know a subject, on which most 
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nea appeat to satisfy themselves with more vague and 
ftUacious argumeots. Some of the more common of 
these, it wfll be my object now to considar. 

In the fir^ place, it is alleged, and with much confi- 
dence asserted, by many, that God is a Being of too 
much benevolence and kindness^ to inflict severe pun- 
ishments on his erring creatures. This suggestion — 
for it has not the shape of an argument — seems to give 
honor to God, while it is very soothing to the mind of 
the sinner. But when it is examined, it will be found 
to be rather an insult than an honor ; for it supposes 
that the Ruler of the universe, out of kindness to a re- 
bellious creature, will cease to be just: — that, rather 
than puniph offenees as they deserve, he will dishonor 
his own law. What sort of compliment would it be to 
an upright judge, among men, to say of him, that we 
W6re tfure his benevolence and compassicxi would pre- 
vent him finm infificting the penalties annexed to the 
laws? But if the Judge of all the earth, does not act 
lipon the principle of punishing all sin as it deserves, 
on what other principle does he act ? Would any on6 
flay, by punishing it half as much as it deserves ; — ^but 
this might be a severe suffering ; therefore, the conclu- 
sion to which this reasoning must lead, is, that God's 
goodness will, altogether, and forever, [Nrevent him from 
inflicting any punishment on sin^ however atrocious it 
may be* Many, in our days, who are not called deists 
or athdsts, but who are more dangerous, because Ihey 
mingle some Gospel truth with their errors, greedily 
embface, and zealously inculcate this very opinion. 
Bii^ look at its consequences. The infinitely perfect 
God will txeeX alike the most malignant rebel, and the 
most affectionate and obedient servant. He will, in hif^ 
treatment of bis creatures, manifest no more displeasuiv 
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f^ ffin^ dum hft doea towttcda the moet perfect ▼irtue. If 
glidi benevdence as this existed, it would be no mordf 
perfecdoDy but a defect. But no ; God's attributes are 
never at variance. There is no goodness in God which 
fbfbids or prevents the fullest exercise of justice. If 
em he chooses to rescue sinners from the consequences 
of their sips, it will not be by sacrificing his justice, but 
by folly satisfying it. But this is an affair of which 
mere reason knows nothing. But if the deist should 
insist, that all moral goodness consists in benevdence, 
and nothing else, and therefore God will not punish 
any one but for his own good, I answer, that the good 
of the whole is to be preferred, by a benevolent bdng, U> 
the happiness of an offending individual ; and in all com- 
munities, the general good requires, that transgresson 
should be intimidated and restrained by punishment ; 
so that it must be proved, that the good of the univeise 
does not require the punishment of the guilty, befiom 
any such conclusion can be drawn from the benevolenot 
of God. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the suggestion which we 
have been considering, however pleasing to the mind 
in love with sin, and however plausible at first sight, 
will not bear examination ; and instead of tending to 
the honor of God, takes from him all thai is estimaUe 
in moral character. It allows him no other excellence 
than an indiscriminate benevolence to his creatures, 
without the least regard to their moral character. Such 
9L being would not be the object of veneration and es- 
teem, by all holy intelligences. An infinitely good God 
may punish transgressors ac-cording to the demerit of 
their crimes, without any disparagement of his goodness; 
and an infinitely just and holy God must punish ain. 
<* Shall ncyt the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 
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AiK>ther Buggestioii, Buppoied by inany to be a dielato 
of reason, is, that all the punishment ever inflicted on 
men for their sins, is the evil which arises out of it from 
the laws of nature, and the constitution of the human 
mind ; and, that there is no good ground for any ap- 
prehennon of any further or greater penalty. Now, 
let it be, in the first [dace, observed, that there is no 
proof adduced of the truth of this position ; nor does it 
admit of proo£ Who can tell what the Judge of all 
may think it necessary to inflict, hereafter, on sinners, 
for the manifestation of his justice, the vindication of 
his law, and as a tenor to other oflenders ? Indeed, as 
Ikr as we can judge of the facts, men do not suffer in 
this life, in any just proportion to their crim^p: the 
wicked are often prosperous ; and when the conscience 
becomes callous, they experience but little remorse for 
their worst crimes. Transgresses who are only b^ 
ginning thdr career, experience the agonies of an 
accusing conscience in the keenest manner ; while the 
veteran in iniquity has long since ceased to be much 
IrouMed with these <' compunctious visitations.^ But, 
supposing it true, that all the punishment of sin is that 
which naturally follows it, yet who can tell what all the 
consequences are, or where they will end ? Crimes do 
not always produce their bitterest fruit, immediately. 
We see the sins of the intemperate, the lewd, and the 
didionest, often overtaking them with their saddest 
consequences, long after the acts were committed. Sins 
committed in youth often produce a miserable old age. 
Look into the history of multitudes, whose vices have 
consigned them to a prison, or a mad house, and you 
will find that the cause of their wretchedness and dis- 
grace, may be traced back to the sins of their youth : 
yes — those very sins, on which many are disposed to 
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look with 80 indiilgent an eye. And as these evib go 
on increasing until death, who can assure the sinner 
that this fearful progression will not continue heyond 
the grave? As we are not now arguing with atheists, 
we have a right to assume as a truth, the soul s future 
existence, and if it exist in conscious activity, will it 
not carry with it, the moral character acquired in this 
world ? Will not the selfish, the proud, and malignant, 
be selfish, proud, and malignant, when the clay taber- 
nacle is dropped? Can death transform a sordid, and 
guilty creature, into an angel? Will not the man who 
is wicked up to the moment of dissolution, continue to 
be wicked,^ after death? And will not he carry with 
him, J)is memory, his conscience, and his craving de- 
sires? There is then but little comfort for the sinner in 
this suggestion, if true; for he may find springing out 
of hts own corruption, a worm which wUl never die^ 
and which will gnaw his vitals with as corroding a 
pain, as any which he is capable of enduring. Be it 
SO) that conscience is the only fire to be dreaded in 
another world — who can tell us how intense and inter- 
minable the pain which this principle of our nature is 
capable of inflicting on the sinner? The fear, remorse, 
and homble perturbation,, which sometimes surround 
the death-beds of profligate sinners, afford a tremens 
dous intimation, of what they n^ay expect in a future 
atate. How great, or how long, the evil consequences 
of sin may be, our reason certainly cannot tell ; as far 
as her dictates extend, we can see no end to this pro- 
gression in vice and misery. 

But I come now to the consideration of a much 
more specious opinion, on which, deists, and others 
who agree with them in these matters, place gi'eat con- 
fidence. It is,t that whatever the deseiv^ P^QAky ai( 




sia may be, reason teaches us, that it can he seC aside, 
or evaded, by a sincere and seasonable repentance. 
This principle has been assumed as a fundamental 
article in all the systems of sober deists. It is well 
known, that lord Herbert laid it down as one' of the 
five positions, on which he founded his system ; and, 
therefore, as perfectly understood by all men. And as 
many who wish to be considered rational Christians, 
adopt the same princi^de, it has gained very general 
possession of the public mind. And again, as pardon 
and repentance are closely conuected, according to the 
doctrines of the Gospel, this truth of revelation, is by 
many, not distinguished from what is considered a dic- 
tate of reason ; and hence it becomes a matter of real 
difficulty to separate truth from error, on this point ; 
and in attempting it, we must encounter a formidable 
front of prejudice, not only from infidels, but also from 
others. And before I proceed further, I must request 
the reader to separate the evangelical doctrine of pardon, 
on repentance, from the deistical principle under con- 
sideration; for they stand on entirely different grounds, 
as will appear in the course of the discussion. 

And here let it be carefully remarked, that before 
Ibis doctrine of reason, as it is called, can become a 
practical principle, two things must be pre-supposed ; 
first, that all men know what that repentance is, which 
will insure our pardon ; and next, that every sinner 
haa ability to perform it. The reasonableness of these 
pre-reqiiisites is self-evident. But great difficulty attends 
the theory, as it relates to these points. For we would 
ask, whether by that repentance which reason incul- 
cates, any thing more is meant than sorrow or com- 
punctaoQ for our sins ; or whether it includes a thorough 
f^MDMUion of life, and that not merely extending, ta^ 
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external acto, but lo the motives and affectioiis of the 
heart? It is also raasoaable to ask, whether any certain 
diMjee or continuance of scmtow. is requisite? And 
whether repentance will not cease to be available, 
if the sinner revert to his former ways of iniquity? 
Moreover, whether repentance, flowing simply from 
fear of punishment, is genuine ; and if not, what 
sort of principles must it have, as its source ? It is also 
needful and important to inquire, whether an invete- 
rate, hardened sinner, can repent of his sins, so as to 
hale and forsake them ; — and surely no other repent- 
ance is worth any thing. With a mind filled with 
error, his conscience seared,* and his habits deeply radi- 
ci^ted, whiat hope is there of his turning about, and 
commencing a new life? From what principle could 
we anticipate such a change in a confirmed villain, or 
debauchee? You might as reasonably expect the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin, as for him that has been long 
accustomed to do evil, to learn to do well. And it will 
answer no purpose to say, that he can repent if he will, 
and if he will not, the blame is all his own ; for, we are 
inquiring, whether reason can teach a method of salva- 
tion adapted to the condition of sinners, and it matters 
not whether the obstacle be in the will or in something 
else: if it uniformly prevents the desired efiect, it is plainj 
that something else is needed. And as to the blame 
being on his own head, it is admitted ; but this is true 
in regard to every sin ; for, in every act of transgression 
the sinner is culpable, otherwise it would be no sin ; 
and if the only object be, to fix the blame upon the 
cvlprit, this is sufficiently provided for, without offering 
him pardon upon repentance ; for, life and happiness 
can be secured, without repentance, if men \ndll only 
obey the law of God perfectly. And there is no greater, 
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nor other inability^ in the way of hia doing this, than 
in the way of his exercising true penitence. There is, 
manifestly, a radical defect in the deistical theoiy, on 
this very point ; for it makes no provision for bringing 
the sinner to repentance, but merely offers pardon, in 
case he will do that to which his whole heart is averse. 
And does not &ct accord with our sentiments? Where 
are the instances of deists repenting of their sins, and 
yet adhering to this system ? There are indeed many 
glorious exam[des of infidels being brought to repent- 
ance and reformation, by the Gospel; but I would chal- 
lenge the world to produce an instance of any one 
being brought to repentance, and a thorough change of 
life, merely on the principles of deism. And if th^ 
principle is in practice utterly ineffectual, of what value 
is it? and why should it be magnified into a matter 
of so much importance, as to be adduced as a proof 
that a revelation is not needed ? 

As, howeveT, I wish to give a full and impartial dis- 
cussion to this point, I will now, for the sake of argu- 
ment, suppose, that the repentance which is necessary 
to pardon, is understood by all men, and that all have 
ability to perform it. The opinion then is, that all sin- 
ners by repentance may escape the punishment justly 
due to their sins ; and this repentance they can bring 
into exercise, at any time, when it may be needed. Now, 
if this be true, and a dictate of reason, then it must be 
confessed, that a revelation is not absolutely necessary; 
for what method of salvation can be simpler, easier, or 
more intelligible than this ? But, I deny that any such 
doctrine belongs to the system of natural religion, or is 
dictated by the light of reason. This opinion of the 
efficacy of repentance, is borrowed from the Gospel ; and 
has been tacked to deism, with which it has no cohe- 
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rence. The truth is, it is altogether incompatible witb 
the first great fundamental principle of natural religion; 
namely, that God being just, will render to every one 
according to his moral character and conduct. And, 
here, I would repeat what has often been remarked by 
writers on this subject, that deists have ever been in 
the habit of borrowing from revelation, without giving 
credit for what they take; and perhaps, without know- 
ing whence the sentiment is derived. Men, bom and 
educated under the light of revelation, however they 
may come to reject the Bible, and ail the positive insti- 
tutions of Christianity, cannot divest themselves of all 
those important moral principles, which, directly or 
indirectly, they have derived from this source. The 
light of divine revelation is widely diffused in ChristiaD 
countries, and has given complexion to all our laws, 
institutions, and systems of education ; so, that a man 
can no more escape entirely from its influence, than 
. from the effect of the light of the sun. Many truths 
which the deist pretends to have discovered by the light 
of reason, are nothing else than the reflected light of 
divine revelation ; for how else can you account for it,^ 
that the theory and moral system of our sober deists, 
should be so much superior to the attainments of So- 
crates, Plato, and Cicero? Their conduct resembles 
that of a man, who should light his taper by means of 
the sun's rays, and then pretend that all the light 
around him, he had struck out himself; or, that it was 
produced by the feeble taper which he held in his hand. 
But, to return to the point under discussion. If a 
man, now he is a sinner, can certainly know that the 
punishment of his sins can be evaded by a repentance 
completely in his own power, he could also know this 
befcnre he sinned. Then, with the law written on his; 
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inowledge from reason, that commit whatever atrocious 
aJDs he might, and incur whatever punishment he 
might, that he would at any, and at every moment of 
hia existence, have it in his power, to escape all the 
punishment which he had merited, simply by the act 
of repentance. This is a plain and fair statement of 
the case; and it is easy to see, that it is completely 
subversive of the law of God, as a binding rule; and 
leaves it fiiBy in the power of the creature to do what- 
ever he pleases. He may deliberately determine, that 
he will rebel against his Maker, till the last moment of 
life, and then disarm his vengeance, by repentance. 
The penalty of the law may be in itself, tremendous, 
but it can deter no one from any course which he may 
be inclined to pursue, because, he can, at any moment, 
remove himself from its operation. What greater 
lic^ise could the most daring rebel wish, than what is 
thus granted? This single principle admitted into the 
moral government of God, would be a complete nulli- 
fication of the divine authoiity. 

These consequences of the doctrine under considera- 
tion, are evident and inevitable, and demonstrate that 
it cannot be a principle of reason, or natural religion. 
But it may be thought by some, that the same objec- 
tion will lie, with all its force, against the doctrine of 
the Gospel, which promises a plenary pardon to every 
true peoitent But this is a mistake: the evangelical 
doctrine of repentance stands on entrirely different 
grounds. That such an offer would be made, could 
be known by no creature before he sinned. This doc- 
tnne does not in the least clash with the justice of God ; 
for all the sins of the penitent, to which pardon is grant- 
ed, are virtually and actually punished in the sinners 
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tween Christianity, and deism and all other syatMU. 
The former maintains the glory and harmony ci aM 
the divioe attributes; the latter obscures, or woaU 
destroy one attribute, to make way for another. The 
consequence is, that the way in which pardon is granted 
to the penitent, according to the Gospel, has no ten- 
dtocy to relax our obligation to obedience, or to lessen 
our sense of the evil of sin ; but the deistical prindpk 
of forgiveness, as we have seen, nullifies the law and 
auth(»ity of the Governor of the universe; and leaves 
it completely at the option of the creature, whether ht 
will obey or transgress the law of God. The jEbmer ii 
perfectly consistent with the justice of God, extending 
pardon to no sin for which satis&ction has not been 
made; while the latter is in direct repugnance to tht 
clearest demands of justice. 

But another objection to the opinion that the pun- 
ishment of sin is remitted upon repentance, is, that 
this is contrary to experience, and fact. We have seen 
that the deist is fond of considering the punishment of 
ein as being nothing else but its consequences, arising 
out of the laws of nature. Is it true, then, that the 
laws of nature change their course as soon as a sinner 
repents? Is it not a fact, that the {lenitent thief, in the 
penitentiary, and the repentant debauchee, in the ho^* 
pital, are still suffering the consequences of their crimes, 
long since committed? Repentance cannot bring back 
lost health, ruined reputation, dissipated fortune, and 
alienated friends. How then, can the deist, on hb 
own principles, pretend, that the punishment of sin 
is removed by repentance 1 He may allege, that the 
future punishment of sin will be remitted ; but how 
does be koQW this ? reason can judge nothing iix regaid 
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to the future, but by some analogy with what id observed 
It take place in this life; and frcsn the facts stated, 
k is manifest, that all analogy is against the opinioni 
that the evil consequences of sin will be temunated by 
death. 

Again, if pardon be granted only to the penitent, 
and the impenitent be punished according to the de- 
merit of their crimes, then there is a state of rinning 
which renders it proper that sin should be punished 
rigidly according to its desert There can, thnefore, 
be no argument drawn from the goodness and com- 
pasrion of God, against the condign punishment of 
riraieiB. But why is impenitence alone to be considered 
«8 exposing a sinner to the wrath of God ? And why 
are the penitent alone, exempt from the penalty of the 
la\e? The answer must be, either, that the sin of 
impenitence is so great as to deserve this severe treat* 
ment ; or, the merit of repentance is such as to atone 
for the greatest sins, which man can commit But 
supposing that impenitence draws ailer it deeper guilt 
than all other sins, this does not prove that this alone 
should be punished; it only proves, that it should 
be punished more : but if there be a plain principle in 
jurisprudence, it is, that every sin should certainly be 
visited with punishment, but exactly according to its* 
nature. There is no reason why a less sin should be 
sufieied to pass rather than a greater. Strict justice 
tay% lei every sin have its due retribution. The 
greatness of the sin of impenitence, therefore, cannot 
be ft season why the impenitent alone are to be pun- 
ished. Nor can this great difference in the treatment 
of sinners, be owing to the merit of repentance; for it 
would be difficult to tell, wherein its most extraordinary 
merit oonsisted. It must either be in the obedience, or 
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the suffering invcdved in the exercise of repentaiiGe» 
But it cannot consist in the d^ree of obedience which 
it contains; for, if this were perfect, it could do no mare 
than answer the demands of the moral law, for the 
time being, but could have no effect on sins already 
committed. 1 think it a self-^evident truth, that my 
obedience, this moment, cannot atone, or satify, for my 
disobedience, the preceding moment; for in the latter 
case, I do no more than my duty* Then, certainly, 
the obedience included in repentance cannot atone foir 
all past sins, however enormous, for it is imperfect; 
and, moreover, has nothing in it which enhances its 
value, above other acts o[ obedience. Neither can the 
suffering invdved in repentance atone for past sins; 
for, these pangs of compunction owe all their virtue to 
the obedience with which they are connected, and 
without which they would not even be of a' moral 
nature. Unless some one should be of opinion, that 
these penitential sorrows are to be considered as an 
equivalent for the penalty of the law : but this cannot 
be correct, because an equivalent for the penalty of the 
law, would be an equal degree and duration of suflferiog* 
If, indeed, a person of higher dignity and greater worth 
is permitted to suffer in the place of another, in proper^ 
tion to the difference in dignity, the sufferings may be 
diminished. It is, however, always a matter in the 
breast of the Supreme Judge, whether to allow o{ such 
a substitution. I see nothing unreasonable in it. But 
in the case imder inquiry, the same person who owes 
the suffering, if I may so epesk, endures the sonows 
of repentance; and how, I would ask, can the pious 
grief of a few hours or days, be an equivalent for the 
punishment of the most heinous transfgressions? Be- 
sides, the penitent sinner ever feels, and is ready to 
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fiooSbmB, that he deserves further punishmeiit No one 
who ever truly repented entertained the idea, that by 
Ihis) he had made a complete atonement for bis sins. 
These stains are of too deep a dye, to be washed out by 
a few penitential tearsv Nothing can be more opposed 
to this opinion, than the views and feelings, involved 
in the exercises of true repentance. Every true peni- 
tent is deeply convinced, that he deserves heavier pun- 
ishment, than what is involved in the sorrows which 
he now experiences. 

There is, however, one ground for the opinion, that 
there is a reasonable connexion between repentance 
and ibrgiveness, which is, perhaps, more plausible than 
any other argument ; and therefore merits a distinct 
consideration. It is, that all good men acknowledge, 
that it is a virtue to forgive those who offend us, when 
they appear to be penitent; and Christians cannot 
deny that this is a part of moral duty, for it is repeatedly 
and emphatically enjoined, in the New Testament, as 
a thing essential. What is here alleged, we fully 
admit ; and are willing to go farther, and say, that it 
is made the duty of Christians to forgive those whp 
injure them, whether they repent or not ; for they are 
required to '^ love their enemies ; to do good to them that 
hate them ; to bless them that curse them ; and pray for 
them which despitefully use them." But this is entirely 
a distinct case, and resting on principles entirely differ- 
ent, from the one under consideration. It is no part of 
the duty of Christians to inflict condign punishment on 
those who sin, even if they have been injured by them. 
They are forbidden to seek for revenge, or to render to 
the wicked according to their iniquities; not because 
there is any thing improper or inconsistent with moral 
goodneiB, in punishing the guilty as they deserve ; ba' 
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becauBe this is the peculiar prerogative of the Goveraor 
of the universe. In those very passages of Scripture, 
where vengeance is forbidden to the creature, in express 
and emphatical language it is claimed for the Almighty. 
"Vengeance is mine> I will repay saith tho Loffd; 
therefore, if thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thint 
give him drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head." If this duty of forgiveness, in the 
Christian, proved any thing, it would prove more than 
18 wished ; it would follow, that God would certainly 
pardon not only the penitent, but all sinners, however 
obstinate in their rebellion. But this conclusion is 
altogether at variance with the opinion which we have 
had under discusssion, and is not even held up by th« 
deist 

Another argument in &vor of the doctrine that 
repentance is naturally connected with pardon, is de- 
rived from the practice of granting pardon, in human 
governments. But here, there is a mistake respecting 
the real state of the fact ; for, although, it is true, that 
in all human goverimients, it is found expedient, to 
have a pardoning power, lodged eomewhere; yet, no 
government ever yet professed to act on the principle 
of pardoning all offences, on the condition of repent- 
ance: nor, indeed, is the extension of mercy to certain 
criminals who have incurred the penalty of the law, 
at all coimected with this principle. The reason why 
it is sometimes right to pardon offences against the 
state, is, either because in some particular case, the 
rigid execution of law would not be entirely just ; or, 
that on account of the number of persons implicated, 
■ound policy may dictate, that only the most guilty 
should be hdd up as an example. It appears, then, 
that the weakness of human governments is the ground 
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m which the penalty of the law is remitted ; but no 
«uch reason can exist in the divine government. But, 
in the execution of human laws, no inquiry is ever 
instituted, whether the criminal be penitent : yeai 
although his repentance should be most evident, yet 
this never disdrms the law of its penalty. The penitent 
thief or murderer, are punished by our laws, as well as 
the obstinate and impenitent. If, in a few cases, rulers 
who possessed the power of granting pardon, have 
acted on the principle, that criminals who discovered 
^igns of penitence, should be, on that account, par- 
doned, it only proves, that men entrusted with power 
may be misled ; for undoubtedly, this principle carried 
out, would soon be subversive of all law. If the only 
end of punishment was the good of the culprit, theuj 
indeed, such a course might be defended ; but as long 
as the good of the community is the chief end of 
punishment, it never can be safe to offer pardon to all 
wht^ftUom T6pQdiaitfl6|~0r~W!l6, Tc^lt while] appear t^ 
he reformed. 

I think it is manifest, from the preceding discussion, 
that the idea of a certain connexion between repen* 
iance and pardon, in the moral government of Qod, is 
not derived from the light of nature, but from the 
Gospel ; and, therefore, if pardon is to be had in this 
way, it is only on the ground of the atonement of 
CShrist; and not on account of any merit or effioaoy 
in repentance, to take away the guilt of sin. 

And if these views are correct, then is a divine reve- 
lation absolutely necessary to teach us, that God is 
vriDing to receive the penitent into favor; and to inform 
us, on what terms this is practicable. 
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GKAPTERT. 

THKBB 18 HOTHIHO IMPROBABLE OB VNREACMhlBL0 
IN THE IDBA OF A BEVELATIOB FROM «0D; ANV 
COIfSBaVBRTLTi ROTHINO IMPROBALE OR UBBEA-' 
80NABLE IN SUCH A MANIFEST BIYINE INTBB' 
F08ITI0N| A8 MAT BE NECE8SABT TO E8TABLUIIC 
A BEVELATION. 

That a mveklioB 10 fomSAef w3l noC be called in 
gmfrtion Iqr anj wbobdieTe in the exisCanceof a God; 
Mf can k bo bdkved that there k any thii^ in the 
notion of a nirelatkm, lepugnant to the m^ 
of the SnpieBie Bw^. It cannot be inconeisleBt with 
ike wipdonv g9QdBefl0y.er holinese of God, to increwst 
the knowled^ of hSi iukfl^em creatunMr. ^Tho wlboKr 
end of a revelation is to make men wiser, betta*, and 
haiipier; and what can be concaved more accordant 
widi our ideas of divine perfection, than this? 

That man is capable of receiving benefit from a 
mrrdation, is a truth so evident, that it would be ftlljr 
to qpend time in demonstrating it ; for whatever may 
be thought of the sufficiency of Natural Religion, if it 
was fully understood and improved; yet all must admits 
that men, generally, have not been sufficiendy en^ 
light^aed on the subject of religion. The hist(»7 of 
the world, in all ages, proves the dejdorable ignorance 
of the greater part ot the human race, even on those 
sulgects, which the advocates of Natural Religion, con- 
fess to be most important and fundamental, as h9s beea 
proved in the preceding chapter. 
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It cannot be thought an unreasonable suppositioB, 
that when God made the original progenitors of our 
race, he should furnbh them with such knowledge m 
was absolutely necessary, not only for their comfort, 
but for their preservation. As they were without; expe- 
rience, and had none upon earth from whom they 
could derive instruction, is it unreasonable to suppose, 
that the beneficent Creator communicated to them such 
a stock of knowledge, as was requisite for the common 
purposes of life? The theory of those who suppose, 
that man was at first a dumb, irrational animaf, very 
little different from those which now roam the forest ; — 
and that from this state he emerged by his own exer- 
tions ; — that he invented articulate speech, and all the 
arts of life, without ever receiving any aid, or any reve- 
faulea from lU Creator, has already been sufficiently 
lefoted. 

If, then, man received, at first, such ideas as were 
Becessary to his condition, this was a revelation ; and 
a afterwards he should at any time need information, 
en any subject connected with his happiness, why 
night not the benevolent Creator, who does not aban- 
don the work of his hands, again vouchsafe to make a 
eommunication to him? Such an exigency, diekitii 
themselves being judges, did arise. Men, almost uni- 
versally, fell into the practice of idolatry, and lost the 
knowledge rf the true God. They betook themselves 
to the worship of the luminaries of heaven, of dead 
inen^ of beasts, and inanimate things. They invented 
superstitious rites, not only irrational, but cruel and 
abominable. These were transmitted from generatioii 
to generation ; and the children became still more Uh- 
volved in ignorance^ than their parents. Now, that 

f2 
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thing, by which, God should, in some way, manifest 
himself. And how coukL tbb be effected, but by the 
exertion of his power, or the mftnifestation of his infi- 
nite knowledge? That is, by miracles, or by prophecies, 
or by both. There is, then, just as much probability, 
that miracles w31 exist, (for prophecy may be consi- 
dered one kind of miracle,) as that a revelation will be 
given. The conjunction of these two things is reasoih 
able ; if we find the one, we may be sure the other 
exists also. 

It is admitted, that a revelation firom God would haTe 
Internal evidence of its origin, but this does not strike 
the attention, at once. It requires time before it can be 
perceived ; but in the first establishment of a revela- 
tion, there is need of some evidence which is obvious 
to the senses, and level to the capacities of alL Just 
■uch an evidence are miracles. Moreover, internal 
evidence requires, in order that it may be perceived and 
appreciated, a certain favorable state of the moral feel- 
ings, without which it is apt to be overlooked, and 
produces no conviction ; whereas, external evidence is 
not only level to every capacity, but adapted to bring 
home conviction to every description of men — to thi 
bad as weU as the good. 

Miracles, then, furnish the best proof for the estab- 
lishment of a revelation. They seem to be its proper 
sed. They are the manifest attestation of God. 
Nothing can be conceived which will more strikingly 
indicate his pow«r and presence, than a visible suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature. He is invisible: he must 
make himself known by his works — ^and a miracle is 
such a work, as no other can perform. When, there- 
fore, a person professes to have received a revelation 
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n God, and when we hehxM theeflfectscrf Almightf 
vet accompanying hk words, all are sure that God 
Rrith hiro, and that he is a teacher sent from God ; 
otherwise, he could never perform such wonderfiil 
rks ; or rather, to speak more axrectly, God would 
rer exert his power to confirm the pretensions of an 
pcstor, or to attest doctrines which are not true. 
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CHAPTER Tl. 

VtRACLES ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM TES- 
TIMONY. 

1 do not know that any one has denied that a miia- 
ele would be credible, if exhibited to our senses. A 
man might, indeed, be deceived by an illusion arising 
from some disorder in his senses; but if he was con-' 
■cious of being in a sound state of body and mind, and 
should witness not only one, but a variety of mirades; 
not only a few times, but for years, in succession ; and, 
if he should find, that all around him had the same 
perceptions of these facts as himself, I need not say, 
ifaxtt k azould be reasonable to credit his senses, fat ibo 
constitution of his nature would leave him no choice: 
he would be under the necessity of believing, what hi 
saw with his eyes, heard with ears, and handled with 
his hands. But are there &cts which a man would 
credit on the evidence of his senses, which can, by no 
means, be rendered credible by the testimony of any 
nimiber of witnesses? Then there might be &ct8| th« 
knowledge of which could nev^ be so communicated as 
to be worthy of credit According to this hypothesis, the 
constitution of our nature would require us to withhold' 
our assent from what was true, and fi'om what otben 
knew to be true. If a thousand persons of the strictest 
veracity should testify, that th^ had repeatedly wit* 
nessed a miracle, and if all drcumstances should con^ 
€m to corroborate their testimony, yet upon this prin^ 
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upk it would be unreasonable to credit thiem ; even i{ 
they should ccMisent to die in confirmation of wh^t thejr 
declared to be the fact. This is the ground taken by 
Mr. Hume, in his boasted argument against miracles. 
But, it appears to me, that every man, previously to 
examination, must be convinced that it is false ; for it 
is contrary to common sense, and universal experience 
of the effect of testimony. The true principle on thi* 
subject, is, that any fact which would be believed on 
the evidence of ihe senses^ may be reasonably be- 
lieved on testimony. For there may be testimony of 
such a nature, as to produce conviction as strong as 
any other conceivable evidence ; and such testimony 
in favor of a miracle, would establish it as firmly as 
if we had witnessed it ourselves. But, notwithstanding 
this is the conclusion of common sense and experience, 
the metaphysical argument of Mr. Hume has had the 
effect of perplexing and unsettling the minds of many: 
a»nd as he boasts, that " it will be useful to overthrow 
miracles as long as the world endures," it seems neces^ 
sary to enter into an examination of his argument, 
that we may be able to expose its feUacy. This has 
already been done, in a convincing manner, by several 
men,* eminent for their learning and discrimination ; 
and if their works were read by all who peruse Hume, 
I should think it unnecessary to add a single word on 
the subject But it may not be without use, to present 
a refutation, in a condensed form, for the sake of those 
who will not take the trouble to go through a minute 
and extended demonstration. 

The argument of Mr. Hume will be best exhibited 
in hb own words. ''A miracle," says he, "supported 

* Dr. Campbell, Prof. Vince, Mr. Adamy Dr. Douglas. 
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by any human tesiiiiKmy, is more properly a subject of 
derision, than of argument No testimony for any 
kind of miracle can ever possibly amount to a profat* 
bility." — ''We establish it as a maxim, that no human 
teddmony can have such force, as to prove a miracle^ 
and make a just foundation for any system of reli- 
gion.'' — ''Our belief or assurance of any fact from the 
report of eye witnesses, is derived from no other prin- 
ciple, than experience ; that is, our observation of the 
veracity of human testimony, and of the usual con- 
formity of facts to the reports of witnesses. Now, if 
the ftict attested partakes of the marvellous, if it k 
such as has seldom fallen under our own observati(»i ; 
here is a contest of two opposite experiences, of which 
the one destroys the other, as far as its force goes. 
Further, if the fact affirmed by the witness, instead of 
being only marvellous, is really miraculous; if, besides, 
the testimony considered apart, and in itself, amounts 
to an entire proof; in that case there is proof against 
proof, of which the strongest must prevail. A miracle 
is a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a firm 
and unalterable expenence has established these lavs, 
the proof against a miracle from the very nature of the 
fact is as entire as any argument from experience can 
possibly be imagined. And if so, it is an undeniable 
consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof whatever from testimony. A miracle, therefore, 
however attested, can never be rendered credible, even 
in the lowest degree." 

Here we have the substance of Mr. Hume's argu- 
ment, on which I propose to make some remarks, 
intended to show that its whole plausibility depends on 
the assumption of false principles and the artful use 
of equivocal terms. 
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1. Some prejudice is created in the mind of the 
unsuspecting reader, by the definition of a miracle 
here given. It is called " a violation of the laws of 
nature," which carries with it an unfavorable idea, as 
though some obligation was violated, and some injury 
was done. But the simple truth is, that the laws of 
nature are nothing else than the common operations of 
divine power, in the government of the world, which 
depend entirely, for their existence and continuance, 
on the divine will ; and a miracle is nothing else, than 
the exertion of the same power in a way different from 
that which is common ; or, it may be a mere suspen- 
sion of that power, which is commonly observed to 
operate in the world. 

2. Mr. Hume's argument will apply to the evidence 
of the senses as well as to that derived from testimony, 
and will prove (if it prove any thing) that it wo.uld be 
impossible to believe in a miracle, if we should witness 
it ever so often. " The very same principle of expe- 
rience," says he, " which gives us a certain degree of 
assurance in the testimony of witnesses, gives us also, 
in this case, another degree of assurance against the 
fact which they endeavor to establish, from which con- 
tradiction there arises necessarily a counterpoise, and 
mutual destruction of belief and authority." The very 
same counterpoise and mutual destruction of belief^ 
must also occur between the assurance derived from 
the senses, and that derived from experience. The 
reason why testimony cannot be believed in favor of a 
miracle, is not, according to Mr. Hume, because it has 
no force; for taken by itself, it may be sufl5cient to 
produce assurance; but let this assurance be as strong 
as it may, it cannot be stronger than that derived jfrom 
universal experience. " In that case," say/ \ "*, " there 
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is proof against proof." Now, it is evident, that upon 
these principles, the same equilibrium from conti^adic- 
tory evidence, must take place, between experience and 
the senses. If one evidence be stronger than another, 
'^ the stronger must prevail, but with a diminution of 
force in proportion to that of its antagonist." But in 
the case of the senses, and a firm and unalterable expe- 
rience, the evidence is perfect on both sides, so that the 
'' counterpoise and mutual destruction of beUe^" must 
occur. According to this metaphysical balance of Mr. 
Hume, a miracle could not be believed if we witnessed 
it ever so often ; for although there is a great weight 
of evidence on each side, yet as there is an equ^ 
brium, neither can have any influence on our assent. 
Whether Mi*. Hume would have objected to this con- 
clusion, does not appear ; but it is manifest^ that it 
logically follows from his argument, as much as in the 
case to. which he has appli^ it. And here we see to 
what a^pitch of skepticism his reasoning leads. 

3. Mr. Hume makes an unnecessary distinction be- 
tween that which is marvellous, and that which is 
miraculous; for although there is a real difference, 
yet as to his argument, there is none. The force rf 
his reasoning does not relate to events as being mtro- 
€ulous, but as being opposite to universal experience. 
If the conclusion, therefore, be correct, it will equally 
prove, that no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
natural event, which has not before been experienced. 
If ever so many witnesses should aver, that they had 
seen meteoric stones fall from the clouds, or the gal- 
vanic fluid melt metals, yet if we have never expe- 
rienced these things ourselves, we must not believe 
them. 

4. The oppaaUe oc contrary experience of Mr. 
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Hume, in regard to miracles, can mean nothing more, 
th£Ui that such things have not been experienced. 
There is no other opposite experience conceivable, in 
this case, unless a number of persons present, at the 
same time, should experience opposite impressions. 
The distinction which he artfully makes, in relation to 
" the king of Siam, who refused to believe the first 
reports concerning the effects of frost," between that 
which is contrary to experience, and not conformable 
to experience, is without foundation. For a fact can- 
not be contrary to experience in any other way, than 
by being not conformable to it There neither is, nor 
can be, any experience against miracles, except this, 
that they have not occurred in our own experience or 
that of others. When the proposition of our author 
is expressed in language free from ambiguity, it will 
amount to this, that what has never been experienced, 
can never be believed on any testimony ; than which 
nothing can easily be conceived more false. In what 
a situation must man have been, at the beginning of 
the world, if he had adopted the principles of this 
skeptic. 

5. Mr. Hume uses the word experience in a two- 
fold sense, changing from one to the other, as best suits 
his purpose. Sometimes it means, personal expe- 
rience, and at other times, and more commonjy, the 
experience of the whole world. Now, if it be taken to 
mean our own individual experience, the argument 
will be, that no fact which we ourselves have not wit- 
nessed) can be established by testimony; which, if 
ccMTect, would cut off, at a stroke, the greater part of 
human knowledge. Much the most numerous class 
of facts are those which we receive upon the testimony 
of others, and many of these are entirely different 
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ftom any thing that we have personally experienced. 
Many learned men never take the trouble to witness 
the most curious experiments in philosophy, and che- 
mistry ; yet they are as well satisfied of their truth, as 
if they had personal experience of it. 

But although an argument founded on an opposition 
between testimony and experience, in order to be of 
any validity, must relate to perstnial experience ; yet, 
Mr. Hume commonly uses the term to signify the 
experience of all men in all ages. This extensive 
meaning of the term must be the one which he affixes 
to it in most places of his ef>say ; because, it is an expe- 
rience by which we know that the laws of nature are 
uniform and unalterable; and he has given an exam- 
ple which clearly determines the sense of the word,. 
" That a dead man should come to life," says he, " ha* 
never been witnessed in any age or country." Now^ 
according to this use of the word, what he calls an 
argument, is a mere assumption of the point in dis- 
pute; what logicians call, a petitio principii; — a beg- 
ging of the question. For, what is the question in 
debate? Is it not whether miracles have ever been ex^ 
perienced? And how does Mr. Hume undertake tO; 
prove that they never did exist? By an argument 
intended to demonstrate that no testimony can estab- 
lish them ; the maia principle of which argument is^ 
that all experience is against them. If miracles have 
ever occurred,, they are not contrary to universal expe- 
rience;, for whatever has been witnessed at any time, 
by any person, makes part of universal experience. 
What sort of reasoning is it, then, to form an argument 
against the truth of miracles, founded on the assump- 
tion, that they never existed? If it be true, as he 
0ays, '^ That it has never been wi^esaed;ip any ag^ or 
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countiy, that a dead man should come to life," then, 
indeed, it is useleBB to adduce testimony to prove, that 
the dead have, on some occasions, been brought to life. 
If he had a right to take this for granted, where was 
the use of such a parade of reasoning on the subject 
of testimony? The very conclusion to which he wished 
to come, is here assumed, as the main principle in the 
argument. It is, however, as easy to deny as to affirm; 
and we do utterly deny the truth of this position ; so, 
that after all, we are at issue, precisely on the point, 
where we commenced. Nothing is proved by the ar- 
gument which promised so much, except the skill of 
the writer in sophistical reasoning. 

6. Our author falls into another mistake in his rea- 
soning. The object is to prove, that testimony in favor 
of miracles, can never produce conviction, because it is 
opposed by uniform and unalterable experience. But 
how do we know what this universal experience is ? Is 
it not by testimony, except within the narrow circle of 
our own personal experience? Then it turns out, that 
the testimony in favor of miracles is neutralized or 
overbalanced, by other testimony. That is, to destroy 
the force of testimony, he assumes a principle founded 
on testimony- It is admitted, that when testimony is 
adduced to establish any facts, if other and stronger 
testimony can be brought against them, their credibility 
is destroyed. But if I bring testimony for a fact, and 
some One alleges that he can show that this testimony 
is unworthy of credit, because he can bring witnesses 
to prove that many persons in different countries and 
ages never saw any such thing ; to such a person I 
would reply, that even if these witnesses declared the 
truth, it could not overthrow the positive testimony 
wludti I had adduced, as they did Bot contradict the 
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iacts asserted ; and, besides, it must be determined, 
which witnesses are the most credible, yours or mine. 
Just so it is in the case of Mr. Hume's argument. He 
sets up uniform experience against testimony, and 
gives a fM*eponderance to the former, on the ground, 
that witnesses are known sometimes to lie; but all 
tliat he knows of what has happened in other agesand 
countries, is by testimony ; and they who give this tes- 
timony are as fallible as others ; therefore, there existed 
no ground for prefering the evidence of experience, to 
testimony. Besides, he is not in possession of testimony 
to establish a thousandth part of what has been expe- 
rienced ; and as far as it goes, it amounts to no more 
than non-experience; a mere negative thing, which 
can never have any weight to overthrow the testimony 
of positive witnesses. In a court of justice, such a 
nethod of rebutting testimony, would be rejected as 
totally inadmissible. If we had sufficient evidence of 
a fact of any kind, that testimony would not be inva- 
lidated, if it could be proved, that no person in the 
world had ever witnessed the like before. This want 
of previous experience naturally creates a presumption 
against the fact, which requires some force of evidence 
to overcome : but in all cases, a sufficient number of 
witnesses, of undoubted intelligence and veracity, will 
be able to remove the presumption, and produce con^ 
viction. 

7. Mr. Hume lays it down as a principle, that our 
belief in testimony arises from *^ experience ; that is^ 
Dbeervation of the veracity of human testimony." But 
this is not correct. Our belief in testimony is as natu- 
ral and constitutional, as our belief in our senses, 
Chil(}ren, at first, beUeve implicitly all that is told them: 
and it is from experience that they leara to distrust 
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testimony. If our faith in testimony arose from expe- 
rience, it would be impossible to acquire any knowledge 
from instruction. If children were to believe nothing 
that was told them, until they had made observations 
on the veracity of human testimony, nothing would 
ever be beUeved ; for they would never arrive at the 
maturity and judgment necessary to make observations 
on a subject so complicated. 

But although, I perceive, Mr. Hume's object in wish- 
ing to establish this false principle, was, to exalt the 
evidence of what he calls experience, above testimony ; 
yet, I think, if we should concede it to him, it could 
answer him no purpose, since we have shown, that 
this experience itself, depends on testimony. What- 
ever use he can make, of this principle, therefore, 
against testimony, can be turned against himself, since 
his knowledge of what the experience of the world is, 
can only be obtained by the report of witnesses, who, 
in different ages, have observed the course of nature. 

8. Mr. Hume, on reflection, seems to have been con- 
vinced, that his argument was unsound ; for in a note, 
appended to his Essay on Miracles, he makes a con- 
cession, which entirely overthrows the whole. But 
mark the disingenuity, or shall I not rather call it, the 
malignity of the man, against religion, which is mani- 
fested in this only evidence of his candor. He concedes 
that there may be miracles of such a kind, as to admit 
of proof from human testimony, in direct contradiction 
to his reiterated maxim, and in complete repugnance 
to all his reasoning; but he makes the concession with 
the express reservation, that it shall not be applied to 
the support of religion. He, however, not only makes 
this concession, but gives an example of such miracles, 
and of the testimony which he admits to be sufficient 
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to establish it. " Sujppose," says he, " all authonr m 
all languages agree, that from the first of January, 
1600, there was a total darkness all over the earth fcr 
eight days ; suppose that the tradition of this event is 
still strong and Uvely among the people; that all tra- 
vellers bring us accounts of the same tradition, Ac- 
it IS EVIDENT THAT OUR PHILOSOPHERS OtJGHT 

TO RECEIVE IT FOR CERTAIN." And this IS a J»rt 
of the same Essay, in which it is said, " That a mtra- 
cle, supported by any human testimony^ is mere 
properly a subject of derision than argument? 
" No kind of testimony for any kind of mirade 
can possibly amount to a probability^ much less to 
a proofs 

It might appear, that after so complete a renuncia- 
tion of the principle which at first he so strenuously, 
asserted, we might have spared ourselves the pains of 
a formal refiitation. But not so. The author is resolved, 
that his concession shall be of no service, whatever, to 
religion. Hear his own words : " But should this mi- 
racle be ascribed to any new system of religion ; men 
in all ages have been so imposed upon by ridiculous 
stories of that kind, that this very circumstance would 
be full proof of a cheat, and sufficient with all men of 
sense, not only to make them reject the fact, but even 
reject it, without fiirther examination." I have heard 
of a maxim, which, I believe, the Jesuits introduced, 
that, that might be true in philosophy, which was &lse 
in theology; but I never could have expected that a 
philosopher, a logician, and a metaphysician too, would 
utter any thing so unreasonable, and so marked vntk 
prejudice, as the declaration just quoted. The feet was 
admitted to have such evidence, that even philosofjhers 
ought to receive it as certain. But not if it is 
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to a new religion. On this subject no evidence is suf- 
ficient. It is perfectly unexceptionable in philosophy ; 
but in religion a sensible mau will reject it, whatever 
it may be; even without further examination. The 
circumstance of its being a miracle connected with 
religion, is sufficient, in his opinion, to prove it a cheat, 
however complete the testimony. The world, it seems, 
has been so imposed on by ridiculous stories of this 
kind, that we must not even listen to any testimony in 
favor of religious miracles. This author would, indeed, 
reduce the advocates of religion to an awkward dilem- 
ma. They are called upon to produce evidence for 
their religion, but if they adduce it, sensible men will 
not notice it ; even if it is good every where else, it 
must go for nothing in religion. Upon these principles, 
we might indeed give up the contest ; but we are not 
willing to admit that this is sound logic, or good sense. 
The reason assigned for proscribing, in this summary 
way, all the testimony in favor of religion, will apply 
to other subjects. Men have been imposed on by ridi- 
culous stories in philosophy, as well as in religion ; but 
when evidence is proposed, shall we not even examine 
it, because there have been impositions ? This is the 
very reason why we should examine with care, that 
we may distinguish between the true and the false. 

K it were true, that miracles had often been ascribed 
to new religions, it would not prove that there never 
were any true miracles, but rather the contrary; just 
as the abounding of counterfeit money is evidence that 
there is some genuine; for that which has no existence 
is not counterfeited. But the clamor that has been 
raised by infidels about new religions being commonly 
founded on miracles, or the pretence of miracles, hai 
y^ little foundation in fact. Besides the Jewish and 
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Christian religions, (which are indeed parts of the 
same,) it would, I believe, be difficult to designate any 
other, which claims such an origin. 

After all that has been said of the fidse maxims of 
the Jesuits, I doubt whether any one could be selected 
so perfectly at war with reason, as this of the Scotch 
philosopher : nay, I think, T may challenge all the 
enemies of revelation, to cull from any Christian writer,, 
a sentence, so surcharged with prejudice. 

But, to do justice to Mr. Hume — although he seems 
to have closed the door against all discussion, on our 
part — yet, in one of his general maxims, he leaves us 
one alternative. The maxim is this, " That no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless it be of 
such a kind, that its falsehood would be more miracu- 
lous than the fact " An ingenious writer* has under- 
taken to meet Mr. Hume on his own ground; and has 
endeavored to prove, that the testimony of the aposdes 
and early Christians, if the facts reported by them 
were true, is a greater miracle than any which they 
have recorded. But the maxim, as stated by Mr. 
Hume, is not correct. With the change of a single 
word, perhaps, it may be adopted, and will place the 
question on its proper ground. The change which I 
propose, is to substitute the word improbable^ for mi- 
raculous. And it will then read. No iestimony is 
sufficient to establish a miracle^ unless the testi- 
mony be of such a kind^ that its falsehood would he, 
more im^probablcy than the fact which it endeavors 
to establish,. The ground of objection to the word 
miraculous, is, that it involves a false principle, which* 
is, that facts are incredible in proportion as they are 

■■ 
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miraculous; which principle, he, in several placed 
avows, and which is, indeed, a cardinal point in his 
system of evidence. But it is not true. There are 
many cases which might be proposed, in which, of two 
events, one of which must be true, that which is mi- 
raculous is more probable than the one which is merely 
natural. I will mention only one at present. Man 
was either immediately created by God, or he proceeded 
from some natural cause. Need I ask, which of these 
is most pobable? and yet the first is miraculous; 
the second not. The plain truth is, that in all cases, 
the &ct which has most evidence is most probable, 
whether it be miraculous or natmal. And when all 
evideDcei relating to a proposition, is before the mind, 

THAT 18 TRUE, WHICH IS EASIEST TO BE BELIEVED; 

because it is easier to believe with evidence, than 
against it. 

We are willing, therefore, that this maxim, as now 
stated, should be the giound of our decision, and we 
pledge ourselves to prove, that the falsehood of the 
miracles of the Gospel, would be more improbable, and 
consequently more incredible, than the truth of the 
fects recorded in them. But this discussion will be 
reserved for another place. To conclude; since, it has 
been shown, that there is no antecedent presumption 
against miracles from the nature of God, or from the 
laws by which he governs the universe ; — since, a mi- 
raculous fact is not more difficult to be accomplished 
by omnipotence, than any other ;^— since, miracles are no 
further improbable, than as they are unusual; — since, 
they are the most suitable and decisive evidences which 
can be given of a revelation ; — since, even by the con- 
cession of Mr. Hume himself, there may be sufficient 
teBtimony fully to establish them: — and, since, the many 
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false pretences to miracles, aod the general disposition 
to credit them, are rather proofs that they have existed, 
than the contrary; we may safely conclude, that Mr. 
Hume's argument, on this subject, is sophistical and 
delusive; and that it is so far from being true, as he 
alleges, that they are incredible, whatever may be their 
evidence, when brought to support religion, that this is, 
of all others, that department, in which they are most 
reasonable and credible. 



CHAPTER Til. 

THE MIRACLES O]^ THE GOSPEL ARE CREDIBLE. 

Having shown, in the preceding chapter, that 
txiiracles may be so attested as to be credible, I come 
now to examine the evidence by which the miraculous 
hcts recorded in the New Testament, may be estab- 
lished. 

This is the main point in our inquiry; for, after aQ 
Lliat has been said, it must be admitted, that unless the 
Christian religion is attended with suflScient evidence, 
we cannot believe in it, even if we would. 

Before entering directly on this discussion, it may be 
useful to premise a few things respecting the nature 
and force of testimony, which, it is presumed, will be 
admitted by all who have attended to the subject. 

This species of evidence admits of all conceivable 
degrees, from the weakest probability to the fullest 
assurance; for while, on this ground, we yield to some 
reports, the most hesitating assent, we are as certainly 
persuaded of others, as of those things which we per- 
ceive by our senses, or have demonstrated by mathema- 
tical reasoning. 

The exact force of testimony cannot be calculated 
by rule, nor estimated by reason ; but is known, only 
from experience. Many things are believed on tes- 
timony, with the most unwavering confidence, when 
we are utterly unable to explain the precise ground on 
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which our conviction rests. The sources of oat 'mhf* 
mation have been so numerous, and the same fitcts 
presented to us in so many forms, that it is impossiUe 
to attribute to each its influence in gaining our assent 
If we were asked, on what particular testimony we 
believe there is such a place as Rome, or why we 
believe that such a person as Buonaparte lately figured 
in Europe, we could only answer, in the general, that 
multiplied testimonies of these facts, had reached us, 
so that all possibility of doubting was excluded. The 
same assurance, and resting on the same grounds, ii 
experienced in relation to facts, which occurred in sftM 
long past. Who can bring himself to doubt, whether 
such persons as Julius Caesar, Paul, Mohammed, Co^ 
lumbus, or Luther, ever existed ? 

When we have obtained evidence to a certain 
amount, nothing is gained by the admission of more. 
The mind becomes, as it were, saturated, and no 
increase of conviction is produced, by multiplying 
witnesses. One sound demonstration of a theorem in 
mathematics, is as good as a hundred. A few upright 
witnesses who agree, and are uncontradicted by other 
evidence, are as satisfactory as any conceivable num- 
ber. On a trial for murder, if there were a thousand 
witnesses who could attest the fact, a judicious court 
would not deem it necessary to examine more than 
half a dozen, or at most, a dozen, if there were a per- 
fect agreement in their testimony. Experience only 
can inform us, what degree of evidence will produce 
complete conviction ; but we may judge from former 
experience, what will be the effect of the same evidence 
in future: and from the effect on our own minds, what 
it will be on the minds of others. 

Testimony, not of the strongest kind, may be so 






corroborated by circumstances, and especially by the 
existing consequences of the facts reported, that it may 
be rendered credible, and even irresistible. Should a 
historian. of doubtful credit attest, that an eclipse of the 
lun occured, on a certain day, and was visible in a 
certain place; if we possessed no other evidence of the 
bcij it might be considered doubtful, whether the tes- 
timony was true or false; but if by astronomical calcu- 
lation, it should be found, that there must have been 
an eclipse of the sun at the time, and visible at that 
{dace, the veracity of the witness, in this case, would 
be confirmed, beyond all possibility of doubt. Or, should 
we find it recorded by an anonymous author, that an 
earthquake, at a certain time,, had overthrown a cer- 
tain city; without further evidence, we should yield 
but a feeble assent to the statement ; but if, on per- 
sonal observation, or by the report of respectable travel- 
lers, it was ascertained, that the ruins of an ancient 
city existed in that place, we should consider the truth 
of the history as sufficiently established. 

The evidences of the Christian religion may be suf- 
ficient, and yet not so strong as inevitably to produce 
conviction. Our conduct in the pursuit and reception 
of truth, may be intended by our Creator, to be an im- 
portant part of the probation to which we are subjected; 
and, therefore, the evidence of revelation is not so great 
as to b^ irresistible; but is of such a kind, that the 
lincere and diligent inquiier will be in no danger oi 
Altai mistake; while men of pride and prejudice, who 
prefer darkness to light, will be almost sure to err.* 

It is natural Jor all men to speak the truth ; falsehood 
requires an effort. Wicked men lie, only when they 

* See IJ^assal's Thoughts. 
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have some sinister end in view. CoiDbinatx>n8 to ie- 
ceive, are neverformed, but with a view to accomplish 
some object desirable to those concerned. No set of 
men will be &i the trouble of forging and propagating 
a falsehood, which promises them no profit or gratifica- 
tion. Much less will they engage in such an enterprise^ 
with the view of bringing evil on themselves ^ or, when 
they foresee, that it can be productive of nothings but 
pain and reproach. 

Between truth and falsehood there is so great » 
difference, that it is extremely difficult for the latter, so 
effectually to assume the garb, and exhibit the aspect 
of the former, as, upon a strict scrutiny, not to be de* 
tected. No imposture can stand the test of rigid inquiry; 
and when the inquisition is made, the truth seldom 
remains doubtful : the fraud is pretty sure to become 
manifest. The style and* manner of truth are entirely 
different from those of falsehood. The one pursues a 
direct course,, is candid, unaffected, and honest; the 
other, evasive,, cimning, tortuous, and inconsistent: 
and is often betrayed, by the efforts made to avoid de- 
tection. 

When both sides of a question are pressed with dif- 
ficulties, reason teaches us to choose that which 19 
attended with the fewest. Objectors to Christianit]^ 
often forget to notice the difiicultiea of their owi;^ 
hypothesis. Every question has two sides — if we*, re? 
ject the affirmative, we, of necessity, receive the nega- 
tive with all the consequences with which it may b^ 
burdened. If we reject the evidence of Chiistianity, 
and deny that miracles ^ver existed, we are bound to 
account for the existence of the Christian churchy 
and for the conduct of the first preachers and pri- 
mitive believers, on othej; principles. Ar^d whoever scrip 
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ously undertakes tbis, will impoBe on himself a difficult 
task. Gibbon, has put forth his strength, on this sub- 
jjBct, with very small success. His account of tho 
origin of Christianity is very unsatisfactory, and is to- 
tally defective in historical evidence.* 

If the evidences, on both sides of an important ques- 
tion, appear to be pretty equally balanced, it is the 
dictate of wisdom to lean to the safe side. In this 
question, undoubtedly, the safe side is that of religion ; 
for, if we should be mistaken here, we shall suffer no 
loss, and obtain some good by our error ; but a mistake 
on the other side, must prove fatal. 

When a proposition has been established by proper 
and sufficient evidence, our faith ought not to be shaken 
ty every objection, which we may not be able to solve. 
To admit this, would be to plunge into skepticism, on 
all subjects ; for, what truth is there to which some 
objection may not be raised that no man can fully 
answer ? Even the clearest truths in science are not 
exempt from objections of this sort. It must be so, as 
long as our minds are so limited, and the extent of 
human knowledge so narrow. That man judges in- 
correctly, who supposes, that when he has found out 
some objection to Christianity which cannot be satis- 
fiictorily answered, he has gained a victory. There 
are, indeed, objections, which relate to the essence of a 
proposition, which, if sustained, do overthrow the evi- 
dence ; but there are other numerous objections which 
leave tfie substantial evidence undisturbed. Concerning 
them, I speak, when I say, that objections, though not 
capable of an answer, should not be permitted to unsettle 
oar &ith. 



^ Decline and fall of the Roman Empire, c. zv., Sl xvi.. 
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Let us now proceed to the examination of the testis 
mony for the miracles recorded in the Gospel. In this, 
discussion we shall tak& it for granted, that such a 
person as Jesus Christ lived ia Judea, about the time 
mentioned by the evangelists ; — that he inculcated a 
pure and subUme morality; lived a virtuous and un- 
blamable life; and was put to death by Pontius Pilate, 
at the instigation of the Jewish rulers. Also,, that his 
apostles went forth into various countries preaching to 
the people, and declaring that this crucified Jesus was. 
a person sent from God, for the salvation of the world;, 
and that many were induced to connect themselves 
with the Christian church. These facts not being o( 
a miraculous nature, and it being necessary to suf^pose- 
some such events, deists have commonly been disposed, 
to admit them. But Yolney^ in his Ruins, and some 
others, have imagined, that such a person as Jesus- 
Qhrist never existed ; — that this is. the name of one of 
the celestial luminaries ;r— and that the Gospel history 
is aa allegoEy. Such visionary theories do not deserve a^ 
serious answer ; they are subversive of all historical 
truth, and have not a shadow of evidence. They 
may be well left to sink by the weight of their own. 
extravagance. Mons« Volney, however, has received a* 
learned answer from a gentleman,* who has met hinik 
on hisown^giiound; and being as much attached ta 
astronomical allegories as the Frjenchman,. ha? van- 
cpiished him with, his own weapons. 

In the examipfijipn, of vfiitten testimony, the firat 
thing requisite, is,, tp prove the authenticity of the 
documents, in which it is recorded. The evidence, (Mt 
which we depend, for the truth of the miradea. per?^ 
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farmed by Jesus Christ, and by his apbsUes, is con->^ 
tained in the New Testament. Here we have four 
distinct narratives of the life, miracles, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Jesus of Nazareth; and also a 
history of fhe acts and sufferings of the apostles in 
preaching the Gospel, and laying the foundation of 
the first Christian churches, after the resurrection and 
ascension of their Master. We have, also, in this col- 
lection of writings, a number of epistles, addressed ta 
the church in general, to particular churches, and to 
individuals. These, with a book of prophecy, com- 
pose the volume, called the New Testament. 

These books are certainly not of recent origin ; for 
diere are extant, copies of the New Testament, in the- 
original Greek, which are, at the least, twelve hundred 
years old. And before the time when these manu- 
scripts were penned, we have, in other bool^s, nume- 
rous testimonies to the existence of the Christian^ 
Scriptures. They are not only mentioned, but quoted^. 
expounded, and harmonized ; so that if every copy ol 
tlie New Testament had been lost, a large portion oC 
it might be recovered, by means of the numerous quo- 
tations in the eady Christian wTiters. Besides, there- 
are extant, versions of the New Testament,, into seve- 
ral languages, made at a very early period. By these- 
means, we are able to trace these writings up to th* 
time, in which the apostles lived. 

There is also ample proof, not only from Christian, 
bul heathen authors, that a socie^, calling themselves 
Ghottians, existed as early as the reigaof Nero, who 
was contemporary with the aposdes.. It is evident, 
fiom the necessity of the case, that some such account! 
as those contained' in the Gospels, must have been re- 
eved as true, fix>m the first existence of the Christian 
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churcb. UDless it bad been preacbed and belie?ed 
tbat Christ was a divine Teacber, and performed ex- 
traordinary works in attestation of his mission, bow is 
it possible that such a society could have been formed! 
To suppose such a thing, would be to conceive of & 
superstructure, without a foundation. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, must have been an arti- 
cle of the faith of Christians, from their very origin ; 
for it is the corner stone of the whole edifice. Take 
the belief of this away, and the Christian system has 
no existence. There are also some external institutions 
peculiar to Christianity, which we must suppose to be 
coeval with the formation of the society, for they are- 
the badges of the Christian profession, and constitute 
a part of their worship. I refer to baptism, and the 
eucharist. To suppose, that, in some way, Christianity 
first existed, and afterwards received these aiticles ol 
faith, and these institutions of worship,, is too improba- 
ble to be admitted by any impartial man. It would be 
to suppose that a religious society existed without any 
principles ; or that they rejected their original princi- 
ples, and adopted new ones; and that they who imposed 
these upon them, had the address to persuade them^ 
tbat they had always belonged to their system ; — than 
which is not easy to conceive any thing more impro- 
bable. Let us^ for a moment, attempt to imagine, that 
previously to the publication of the Gospels, the Chris- 
tian Church had among ihem no report of the miracles, 
and no account of the institutions, recorded in these 
books. When they opened them, they would read, 
that their society was founded on the belief of the 
resurrection of Jesus ; and that baptism and the eucha- 
rist were instituted by him before he left the worUy 
and had existed among them ever sinoe. Nothing cas^ 
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be more evident, ther^ore, than that the substance of 
what is contained in the Gospels, was believed and 
practised by Christians, from the commencement of 
the society. 

As these books have come down to us under the 
names of certain apostles and disciples of Jesus Christ, 
so they were ascribed to the same persons, from the 
earliest mention of them. It is, by the ancient Fathers, 
spoken of as a fact, universally believed among Chris- 
tians, and contradicted by nobody. And we must not 
suppose, that in the first ages of Christianity, there 
Was little care or discrimination exercised, in ascertain- 
ing the true authors and genuine character of the 
books in circulation. The very reverse is the fact.. 
The most diligent inquiries were instituted into mat- 
ten of this kind. Other books were published in the 
name of the apostles, professing to give an account of 
Jesus Christ, which were not genuine. The distinc- 
tion between the books of the New Testament, and 
all others, of every class, waj as clearly marked, in the 
earliest ages, as it has ever been since. The writings 
of the apostles were held in great veneration ; were 
received by the churches, all over the world, as the rule 
of their fidth, and directory of their lives ; and publicly 
read at their meetings for the instruction of the people.^ 
"^fVlien aqy controversy arose, they were appealed to 
as an authoritative standard. As soon as published, 
they were so widely scattered, and so carefully guarded, 
that no persons had it in their power to make any alte- 
ration in theni, 

The style, or dialect, in which these books are writ- 
ten, furnishes an evidence of Cheir authenticity, of a 
peculiar kind. It does not, indeed, ascertain the per- 
^ps of tji^ writers, but proves, that they mviai haves 
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been exactly in the circumstances of those to whom 
these books h^ve been uniformly ascribed. The words 
are Greek but the idiom is Hebrew, or rather Syro- 
Chaldaic, the vernacular tongue of Judea, in the tims 
of Christ and hk apostles. This is a peculiarity which 
none could counterfeit, and which demonstrates, thai 
the New Testament was not composed by men of a 
different country and age, from those in which tbi 
apostles lived. 

In the New Testament, there are numerous refer- 
ences to rivers, mountains, seas, cities, and countries, 
which none but a person well acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of Judea and the neighboring countries, could 
have made, without falling into ianumerabU errors. 
There is, moreover^ incidental mention, of persons and 
fiicts, known from other authorities to have existed 
and frequent allusions to manners and customs, pecu- 
liar to the Jews. 

From all these coBsidecations, it ought to be admit- 
ted without dispute^ that these are indeed the writings 
of the apostles, and of those paiticular persons to whom, 
they are ascribed. It would not,, however, destroy theiii 
credibility, even if other person* had written ihemy 
since ihey were certainly composed in that age, and 
were received by the whole body of Christians. But 
what iiriciginable reason is there for doubting of the 
genuineness of these books? What persons were sa 
likely to write books to guide the faith of the church,, 
as the apostles? If theyi did not write them, whoi 
would? And why would they give the eredit of them 
to others? But their universal reception, without oppo- 
sition or contradiction, should silence every caviL^The 
persons who lived at this time, knew the apostlefl^ and 
were deeply interested in the subject, and these are the 
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proper judges of ibis quedtibn. And they have decided 
it, unanimously, as it relates to the historical books of 
the New Testament. From them the testimony ha« 
oome down, through ail succeeding ages, without a 
chasm. Even heathen writers and heretics are wit- 
nesses, that the Gospels were written by the person* 
whose names they bear.* 

In other cases, we usiially possess no other evidence 
of the genuineness of the most valued writings of an- 
tiquity, except the opinion of contemporaries, handed 
down by uncontradicted tradition. How soon would 
Homer be deprived of his glory, if such evidence was 
insisted on as is required for the genuineness of the 
New Testament? Certainly, as it respects evidence of 
genuineness, no books of antiquity stand upon a levd 
with the books of the New Testament. The works 
of the Greek and Latin historians and poet^, have no 
such evidence of being the writings pf the persons 
whose names they beai*, as the writings of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. For we have the tectimony, 
not merely of individuals, but of numerous societies, 
widely scattered over the world. We have iitemal 
evidence, of a kind, which cannot be counterfeited. 
We have, in short, every species of evidence, of which 
the case admits. It may, therefore, be considered, as 
an established fact, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are the genuine productions of the apostles; and 
consequently, contain their testimony to the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, and also to those miracles, which, in bis 
name, they performed after his ascension. 

It is also certain, that the books of the New Testament 

have not undergone any material change, since they 

— ^^— ^^— — ^b^— — ^— — ^^— ^ — ■^— ^^^■^^— ^— ^— ^— — ^.— ^ 

* See Lardoer's Heathen Testimonies. 
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were wrilten ; for there is a general agreement in all 
the copies, m all the versions, and in all the quotatioiis. 
There are, it is true, small discrepancies, which have 
occurred, through the ignorance or carelessness of tran- 
scribers ; but, not more than might naturally be ex- 
pected. There is no ancient book whkh has coine 
down to us so entire as the Scriptures, and which ii 
accompanied by so many means of correcting an eno* 
nedus reading, where it has occurred. This represen- 
tation may appear surprising to those, who have heard 
of the vast multitude of various readings, which learned 
critics have collected from a collation of the manuscripts; 
but it ought to be understood by all who have ever 
heard of these discrepancies, that not one in a thousand 
of them, is of the least consequence; — that a great ma- 
jority of them are merely differences in orthography, in 
the collocation of words, or in the use' of words perfectly 
synonymous, by which the sense is not in die least 
offecled. A cursory reader would find as little differ- 
ence in the various manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, as in the different printed editions of the English 
version. 

Having established the authenticity of the reciod 
which contains the testimony, we shall next proceed to 
consider its credibility. 

The serious and candid attention of the reader, is 
requested to the following remarks : 

I. Many of the facts related in the Gospels, are un- 
doubtedly of a miraculous nature. It is declared that 
Jesus Christ, in several instances, raised the dead ; — 
in one of which, the person had been dead four dajTB^so 
that the body began to be offensive to the smelL In 
every case, this miracle was wrought instantly, and 
without any other means, than speaking a word. It 
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ii declared) thai be healed multitudes of the most in-^ 
veterate and incurable diseases; — that he gave sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, and 
active limbs to the withered and the maimed : that he 
delivered those who were furious and unmanageable, by 
reason of the possession of demons ; that, on different 
occasions, be fed thousands of people with a few loaves 
and fishes until they were satisfied ; and that the frag- 
ments which were gathered up, were much greater in 
quantity fhan the original materials ; that he walked 
upon the sea, and !^4th a word allayed the raging 
storm, and produced a great calm. And, finally, it is 
repeatedly and solemnly declared, by all the witnesses, 
that Jesus Christy after being crucified, and after having 
continued in the sepulchre three days, rose from the 
dead, and after showing himself, frequently, to his dis- 
ciples, ascended to heaven, in their presence. 

That all these were real miracles, none can for a 
moment doubt. It is true, we do not know all the 
powers of nature; but we do know, as certainly as we 
know any thing, that such works as these could not 
be performed, but by the immediate power of God. 
The same remark may be extended to the miracles 
wrought by the apostles, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus ; and especially, to that stupendous miracle on 
the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost descended 
on the apostles, in visible form, and conferred on them 
the gift of tongues, and other extraordinary endow- 
ments. All must admit, that if these events ever 
occurred, then there have existed undoubted miracles. 

n. The miracles of Jesus were performed, for the 
most part, in an open and public manner, in the pre- 
sence of multitudes of witnesses, under the inspection 

of learned and malignant enemies ; in a great variety 
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of circumstances, and for several yeaiB in succttmn* 
There was here no room for trick, deight of hand^ 
illusion of the senses, or any thing else, which cooU 
impose on the spectators. This circumstance ia in^MV- 
tant, because it proves to a certainty, that the aposto 
themselves could not be deluded and deceived, in the 
testimony which they have given. To suppose that 
they could think that they saw such miracles every 
day, for years, and yet be deceived, would be nearly 
as extravagant a supposition, as that we were deceived 
in all that we ever experienced. 

HI. The character of the miracles recorded in the 
Gospels, ought to be carefully observed. They were 
all worthy of the majesty, justice, and benevolence d 
the Son of God. They are characterized by dignity, 
propriety, and kindness. Most of them, indeed, were 
acts of tender compassion to the afflicted. Although 
so many miracles were performed, in so great a variety 
of circumstances, yet there is nothing ludicrous, pue- 
rile, or vindictive, in any of them. Christ never 
exerted his power to gratify the curiosity of any, or to 
supply his own daily wants. He made no ostentatious 
display of his wonderful power, and never used it to 
acquiie wealth and influence. WhDe he fed hungry 
multitudes by a miracle, he submitted to hunger and 
want himself ; while he could command all nature, he 
remained in poverty ; — not having so much as a home 
of any kind, to which he could retire to find repose. 
Although he was rejected and ill-treated by the Jews, 
yet he never refused to relieve any who sincerely 
sought his aid. His life, in consequence of the multi- 
tudes who flocked to him, was fatiguing, and on many 
accounts unpleasant, but he never grew weary in 
doing good. 
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Let any man compare the narrative of the miracles 
«f Christ, contained in the genuine Gospels, with those 
Scdtious accounts, which may be found in the apochry- 
pbal and spurious Gospels, still extant, and he will be 
struck with the remarkable contrast between them. 
The same result will be the consequence of a compari- 
son of the miracles of Christ, with those, ascribed by 
Che followers of Mohammed, to the impostor ; or those 
contained in the legends of the church of Rome. I 
know not how any impartial man can read attentively 
the account of the miracles recorded in the Gospels, 
and not be convinced, from the very nature and cir- 
cumstances of the facts reported, that they were real. 

TV'. There are no signs of fraud or imposture to be 
discovered in the record itself. There is, on the con- 
trary, every indication of truth, honesty, and good 
intention, in the writers. Although they differ from 
each other in style and manner, so much, that it is 
evident, that the same person did not compose the four 
Gospels ; yet there is a character of style which belongs 
to the whole of them, and which is without a parallel 
among any writers but the penmen of the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is an apparent exemption from the 
passions and frailties of human nature. The most 
stupendous miracles, are related without one exclama- 
tion of wonder from the historian : and without the 
least appearance of a desire to excite the wonder of 
the reader. 

The character of Christ is drawn in no other way, than 
by simply telling what he did and said. There is no por- 
traying of character in the way of general description, 
or by using strong epithets to set him forth. There is, 
perhaps, no such thing, in the Gospels, as an expression 
of admiration of any discourse or action, by the evaq- 
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gelists. If they relate such things, they are the worA? 
of others, which they faithfully set down. When they 
describe the sufferings of Christ, they never fell, as 
men usually do, into pathetic declamation. They are 
never carried away from their simple course by ibc 
power of sympathy. The facts are related, as though 
the writer felt nothing, but the strong purpose of decla- 
ring the truth, without giving any color whatever to the 
facts. Neither do they indulge themselves in those ve- 
hement expressions of indignation against the enemies 
of Christ, which we should naturally have expected. 
They never give utterance to a harsh expression 
against any one. They relate the treachery of Judas 
with the same unaffected simplicity, as if they had no 
feelings relative to his base conduct. 

But there is something which exhibits the true cha- 
racter of the writers, in a light still stronger. It is the 
manner in which they speak of themselves. Few 
men can write much concerning themselves, without 
betraying the strength of self-love. Weak men, when 
they get on this topic, are commonly disgusting : and 
even when persons seem willing to let the tiiith be 
known, there is usually an effort discoverable, to seek 
compensation, in something, for every sacrifice which 
they make of reputation. But we may challenge any 
one to designate any instance, in which the least indi- 
cation of this moral weakness has been given by the 
evangelists? They speak of themselves, and their 
companions, with the same eandor, which characterizes 
their narrative in regard to others. They describe, in 
the most artless manner, the lowness of their origin, 
the meanness of their occupation, the grossness of 
their ignorance, the inveteiaey of their prejudices,, their 
childish contentions for superiority, their cowardice ia 
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(he hour of danger, and the fatal apostacy of one, and 
temporary delinquency of another of their number. 
If any person supposes that it is an easy thing to 
write as the evangelists have done, he must have 
attended very little to the subject. The feet is, it can- 
not be imitated now, when the model is fully before 
us. That these uulearned men should be able to write 
books at all, with propriety, is a wonderfiil thing. Few 
fishermen, or mechanics, confined all their lives to 
laborious occupations, and untutored in the art of 
composition, could produce, without committing great 
fisiults, a narrative of their own lives. But that men 
of such an education should possess such self-com- 
mand and self-denial, as is manifest in these composi- 
tions, cannot be easily accounted for, on common 
principles. 

That, however, which deserves our special attention, 
is the absence of all appearance of ill design. I should 
like to ask a candid infidel, to point out, in the Gospel, 
some fact, or speech, which in the remotest degree, 
tends to prove, that the writers had a bad end in view. 
I need not say, that he could find nothing of the kind. 
Then, upon his hypothesis, we have this extraordinary 
fact ; that four books, written by impostors, who have 
imposed on the world a series of falsehoods, do, in no 
part of them, betray the least appearance of ill design, 
or sinister purpose. Certainly, no other books, written 
by deceivers, possess the same characteristics. 

We have some instances of men of learning and 

piety, manifesting uncommon candor, in the accounts 

which they have left of their own errors, prejudices, 

and faults ; but in all of them you perceive the sem< 

Uaoce, if not the reahty of human frailty. These 

works, however, are very valuable. Some eminent 

I 2 
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infid^, also, have come forward before the world, wiA 
CONFESSIONS, and narratives of their lives, and even 
of their secret crimes. 

None has made himself more conspicuous in this 
way, than J. J. Rosseau, who professes to exhibit to 
the world, a full confession of his faults, during a period 
of many years. And to do him justice, he has exposed 
to view moral turpitude enough, to make, if it were 
possible, a demon blush. But this infatuated man 
gloried in his shame : and declared it to be his purpose, 
when called before the tribunal of Heaven, to a[^pear 
with his book in his hand, and present it to his Judge, 
as his confession and apology. Through the transpa- 
rent covering of affectation, we may observe the most 
disgusting pride and arrogance. While common sense 
and decency are outraged, by a needless confession of 
deeds which ought not to be once named, he is so fer 
from exhibiting any thing of the character of a true 
penitent, that he rather appears as the shameless apo- 
logist of vice. By his unreserved disclosures, he aspired 
to a new sort of reputation and glory. Perhaps, there 
is not, in any language, a composition more strongly 
marked with pride and presumption. His confessions 
were manifestly made, in a confidence of the corruption 
of mankind, from whom he expected much applause 
for his candor, and small censure for his vices ; but as 
he has appealed, also, to another tribunal, we may be 
permitted to doubt, whether he will there find as much 
applause, and as slight condemnation, as he affected to 
expect. Between such impious confessions as these, 
and the simple, humble, and sober statements of the 
evangelists, there can be no comparison. 

There is only, one other thing, in the style of the^ 
apostlesi which I wish to bring into view. la all tbj& 
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derailed narratives which they have given of Jesug 
Christ, no allusion is ever made to his personal appear- 
ance. We are as much unacquainted with his stature, 
his aspect, his complexion, and his gait and manner, 
as if the Gospels had never been written. There is 
profound wisdom in this silence : yet I doubt whether 
any writers, following merely the impulse of their own 
feelings, would have avoided every allusion to thfe 
subject. 

V. There is no just ground of objection to the testi- 
mony, on account of the paucity of the witnesses. In 
regard to most facts handed down to us by authentic 
history, it is seldom, that we have more than two or 
three historians, testifying the same things; and in 
many cases, we receive the testimony of one as suffi- 
cient, if all the circumstances of the fact corroborate his 
narrative. But here, we have four distinct and indepen- 
dent witnesses, who were perfectly acquainted with the 
facts which they relate. Two of these, Matthew and 
John, were of the number of the twelve, who accom- 
companied Jesus, wherever he went, and saw, from 
day to day, the works which he performed. Mark 
and Luke might also have been eye-witnesses. Many 
think that they were of the number of the seventy 
disciples, sent out by Christ to preach ; but if they were 
not, they might have been his followers, and have been 
often present, in Jerusalem and other places, where he 
exhibited his miracles. It is not necessaiy, however, 
to resort to either of these suppositions. They were 
contemporaries, early disciples, constant companions of 
the apostles, and travelled much among the churches. 
Mark was, at first, the companion of Paul and Barnabas, 
and afterwards, attached himself to Peter, firom whose 
preacbing[> according to the universal traditk>n of the 
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early Fathere, he corapoBed his Gospel. Luke waa 
choeea by the churches in Asia to accompany Pad in 
his labors, and was almost constantly with him, until 
his first imprisonment at Rome ; at which time, hiff 
history of the life and labors of that apostle terminates: 
Besides these four evangelists, who have professedly 
written an account of the miracles of Jesus Christ, we 
Iftive the incidental testimony of those apostles, wlw 
wrote the epistles, especially of Paul. It is true, Paul 
was not one of the twelve apostles who accompanied 
Christ on earth ; but he became an apostle, under such 
circumstances, as rendered his testimony as strong, as 
that of any other witness. He informs us, that he 
was met by Jesus near to Damascus, when he was 
" breathing out threatning and slaughter" against the 
disciples of Christ : who appeared to him in the midst 
of a resplendent light, and spoke to him. From that 
moment he became his devoted follower, and the most 
laborious and successful preacher of the Gospel. He 
abandoned the most flattering worldly prospects, which 
any young man in the Jewish nation could have. He 
possessed genius, learning, an imblemished character 
for religion and morality ; was in high favor with the 
chief men of his nation, and seems to have been more 
zealous than any other individual, to extirpate Chris- 
tianity. How can it be accounted for, that he should 
suddenly become a Christian, unless he did indeed see 
the risen Jesus ? Instead of bright worldly prospects, 
which he had before, he was now subjected to persecu- 
tion and contempt, wherever he went. The catalogue 
of only a part of his sufferings, which he gives in one 
of his epistles, is enough to appal the stoutest heart; 
yet, he never repented of his becoming a Christian, but 
continued to devote all his energies to the promotion of 
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the Gh)spel, as long as he lived. This change, in a 
person of Paul's character and prospects, will never be 
accounted for upon principles of imposture, or enthusi- 
asm.* Here, then, we can produce what deists often 
demand, the testimony of an enemy. Not of one who 
was unconvinced by the evidence of Christianity, 
which would be an inconsistent testimony, and liable 
to great objections ; but of one whose mind had been 
long inflamed with zeal against Christianity ; and yet, 
by the force of evidence, was converted to be a zealous 
disciple, and retained, all his life, a deep and unwaver- 
ing conviction of the truth of the Gospel.t This man, 
although he has not written a Gospel, has given re- 
peated testimonies to the truth of the leading facts, 
which are now in question. Especially, he is one of 
the best witnesses on the subject of the resurrection of 
Christ ; for he not only saw and conversed with Jesus 
after his ascension, but has informed us of some cir- 
cumstances, of great importance, not mentioned by 
any of the evangelists. He asserts that Christ was 
seen by five hundred persons at one time, most of 
whom were still living when he wrote. If there had 
been any falsehood in this declaration, how soon must 
it have been detected? His letters, no doubt, were 
immediately transcribed, and conveyed to every part of 
the church ; and how easy would it have been to prove 



* See Lord Lvttleton's Conversion of Paul. 

t There is a remarkable testimony to the extraordinary 
character and works of Jesus Christ, in Josephus, which has 
been rejected as spurious by modern critics; not for want of 
external evidence, for it is found in all the oldest and best 
MSS., but principally because it is concei?ed, that Josephus 
being a Jew, and a Pharisee, never could have given such a 
testimony in favor of one in whom he did not believe. 
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the falsehood of such a declaration, if it had not been 
a feet? But ahnost every page of Paul's writings re- 
cognises as true, the resurrection of Jesus Christ It is 
constantly assumed as a truth most assuredly beUeved 
by all Christians. It is the great motive of exertion 
and source of consolation, in all his epistles. And 
when he would convince certain heretics of the absur- 
dity of denying the resurrection of the body, he reduces 
them to this conclusion, that "if the dead rise not, 
then is Christ not risen," which would be, at once, to 
subvert the Christian religion. His appeal to the com- 
mon assured belief of Christians, is remarkably strong, 
and pertinent to our purpose; "ij^," says he, ^^ Christ 
be not riseUj then is our preaching vain, and yofUT 
faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God; because we have testified of Crod 
that he raised up Christ, whom he raised not upj 
if so be that the dead rise not.^^ Would any man 
in his senses, have written thus, if the resurrection of 
Christ had not been a fundamental article of faith 
among Christians ; or if he had not been fully per- 
suaded of its truth? Had Paul been an impostor, 
would he have dared to appeal to five hundred persons, 
most of whom were living, for the truth of what he 
knew to be false ? How easy, and how certain, must 
have been the detection of an imposture thus con- 
ducted ? 

The same is evident from the epistles of the other 
apostles, and from the Apocalypse. 

Now, when we can clearly ascertain what any per- 
sons believed in relation to a fact, we have, virtuaUy 
their testimony to that fact ; because, when they come 
forward and give testimony,-explicitly, they do no more 
than express the couvictiou of their own minds, Cer- 
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tainly, then, if we can by any means, ascertain what 
the primitive Christians believed in regard to the resur- 
rection of Christ, and other miraculous facts, we are 
in possession of all the testimony which they could 
give.* This is an important point as it relates to the 
number of witnesses. Now, that all Christians, from 
the beginning, did believe in the facts recorded in the 
GkHpels and Epistles of the apostles, we have the 
strongest possible evidence. It is proved incontesta- 
Uy, trom the fact of their becoming Christians ; for 
how could they be Christians without faith in Chris- 
tianity? unless any one will be so extravagant as to 
believe, that not only the apostles, but aU their con- 
verts, were wilful deceivers. It is proved also from the 
manner in which Christians are addressed by the apos- 
tles, in all the epistlq^. Suppose, for a moment, that 
the Corinthian church had no belief in the resurrection 
of Christ, when they received the above-mentioned 
epistle from Paul; would they not have considered 
him perfectly insane? But the universal reception of 
the Gospels and Epistles, by all Christian churches, 
throughout the world, is the best possible evidence that 
they believed what they contained. These books 
were adopted as the creed and guide of aU Christians. 
It is manifest, therefore, that we are in possession of 
the testimony of the whole primitive church, to the 
truth of the miracles recorded in the Gospels. Sup- 
pose a document had come down to tis, containing a 
profession of the belief of every person who embraced 
the Christian religion, and a solemn attestation to the 
fects on which Christianity is founded, would any 

* See Dr. CbaoDiDg's Dudleian Lecture. 
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man object, that the witnesses were too few? The bd 
is, that we have substantially, this whole body of teed' 
mony. I do not perceive, that it9 force would have 
been sensibly greater had it been transmitted to us with 
all the formalities just mentioned. There is, ther^xe, 
no defect in the number of witnesses. If every one 
of the twelve apostles had written a Gospel, and a 
hundred other persons had done the same, the evidence 
would nut be essentially improved. We should have 
no more, after all, than the testimony of the whflk 
primitive church, which, as has been proved^ we p(i- 
sess already. 

Yl. The credibility of the testimony is not impaiiei 
by any want of agreement among the witnesses. In 
their attestation to the leading iactSj and to the doc- 
trines and character of Christ, they are perfectly har- 
monious. The selection of fioicts by the several evan- 
gelists is different, and the same fact is sometimes 
related more circumstantially by one, than another; 
yet there is no inconsistency between them. In their 
geneial character, and prominent features, there is a 
beautiful harmony in the Gospels. There is no differ- 
ence which can affect, in the judgment of the impartial, 
the credibility of the testimony, which they contain. If 
all the evangelists had recorded precisely the same 
facts, and all the circumstances, in the same order, the 
Gospels would have the appearance of having been 
written in concert, which would weaken their testimony. 
But it is almost demonstrable, from internal evidence, 
that the evangelists, with the exception of John, never 
had seen each other's productions, before they wrote. 
Their agreement, therefore, ought to have the effect of 
witnesses examined apart from each other ; and their 
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discrepancies serve to prove, that ^ere could be no con- 
terted scheme to deceive; for in that case every appear- 
ance of this kind would have been carefully removed. 

I am aware, however, that on the ground of sup- 
iposed contradictions, or irreconcilable discrepancies, 
Che most formidable attacks have been made on Chris- 
tianity. It is entirely incompatible with the nanrow 
limits of this essay, to enter into a consideration of the 
vsIKous methods which have been adapted for har- 
monizing the Gospels, and removing the difficulties 
^ffhich arise from their variations. I can only make a 
few general observations, with the view of leading the 
reader fb the proper principles of solution. 

It ought to be kept in mind, that the Gospels were 
written almost two thousand years ago, in a language 
not now spoken ; in a remote country, whose manners 
and customs were very different from ours. In all 
such cases, there will be obscurities and difficulties, 
arising entirely from the imperfection of our knowledge. 

The Gospels do not purport to be regular histories 
of events, arranged in exact chronological order, but a 
selectioA of important facts, out of a much greater 
number left unnoticed. The time when, or the place 
where, these facts occurred, is of no consequence to the 
end contemplated by the evangelists. In their narra- 
tives, therefore, they have sometimes pursued the order 
of time ; and in other cases, the arrangement has been 
suggested by the subject previously treated, or by some 
other circumstance. 

In recording a miracle, the number of persons bene- 
fitted, is not of much consequence ; the miracle is the 
same, whether sight be restored to one person, or two ; 
or whether demons be expelled from one, or many. If 
one historian, intent on recording the extraordinary 

K 
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facts, selects the case of one person, which might, ill. 
some accounts, be more remarkable; and another 
mentions two, there is no contradiction. If they had 
professed to give an accurate account of the tiumber 
healed, there would be ground for this objection ; but 
this was no part of the design of the evangelists. 

If a writer, with a view of exhibiting the skill of an 
oculist, should mention a remarkable instance of sight 
being restored to a person who had been long bHnd, it 
could not be fairly inferred from the narrative, that no 
other person received the same benefit, at that time; 
and, if, another person should give a distinct account 
of all the cases, there would be no contradiction between 
these witnesses. All the difference is, that one selects 
a prominent fact out of many ; the other descends to 
all the particulars. 

* There is no source of difficulty more usual, than the 
confounding of things which are distinct. The narra- 
tives of events truly distinct, may have so striking a simi- 
larity, that the cursory reader will be apt to confoimd 
them. It has been remarked by a learned man,* that if 
the two miracles of feeding the multitude, had been men- 
tioned by two different evangelists, each giving an ac- 
count of one case, it would have been supposed by many 
that they were accounts of the same occurrence, and 
that the evangelists did not agree in their testimony- 
but in this case, both these miracles are distinctly re- 
lated by the same evangelist, and distinctly referral to 
by Christ, in his conversation with his disciples. This 
confounding of distinct things is never more conmionly 
done, than when a lact was attended with a great 
number of circumstances and occurrences, rapidly sue- 

* Dr. Macknight. 
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teeding each other, and the historian mentions only a 
few out of many. This remark is fully verified with 
respect to Christ's resurrection. The narrative of all 
the evangelists is very concise. Few particulars are 
mentioned ; and yet from the nature of the case, there 
must have been an extraordinary degree of agitation 
among the disciples ; a great running from one part 
of Jerusalem to another, to tell the news; and a fre- 
quent passing to and from the sepulchre. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that, as each evangelist mentions 
only a few of the accompanying occurrences, there 
should seem, at first view, to be some discrepancy in 
their accounts. 

Compauies of women are mentioned by each, and 
it is hastily taken for granted, that they were all the 
same; and the objector proceeds on the supposition, 
that these women all arrived at the sepulchre, at the 
same time, and that they continued together. He forgets 
to take into view, that the persons who might agree to 
meet at the sepulchre, probably lodged at very different 
distances from the place, and allows nothing lor the 
agitation and distraction produced by the reports and 
visions of this interesting morning. But on this, as 
on several other subjects, we are indebted to the ene- 
mies of revelation for being the occasion of bringing 
forward able men, who have shed so much light on 
this part of the Gospel history, that even the appearance 
of discrepancy is entirely removed.* 

The genealogy of Jesus Christ, as given by Mat- 
thew and Luke, has furnished to modern infidels much 
occasion of cavil; but it ought to be sufficient tosilencd 



* Bee West on the Resurrection; Townson; Macknight; 
pittQDf Sherlock; &ic. 
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these objectors, that the early enemies of Christiaiuitjr 
made no objections on this ground. If one of these b 
the genealogy of Joseph and the other of Mary^ theie 
ynU be no discrepancy between them. Why it was 
proper to give the descent of Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, it is not now necessary to inquire. But on this 
whole subject, I would remark, that we are very little 
acquainted with the plan on which genealogical tables 
were constructed. It seems to have been a very intri- 
cate business, and it is not surprising that we should 
be at a loss to elucidate every difficulty. 

Again, it is highly probable, that these lists were- 
taken from some genealogical tables of the tribe and 
&mily of the persons tp whom they refer.. Every 
fiimily must have had access to such taUes ; an aeeouai 
of their inheritance. Public tables of acknowledged 
authority, would be far better for the purpose which 
the evangelists had in view, than new ones, even 
though these should have been more foil and accurate. 
These genealogies had no other object thjan to prove 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a lineal descendant of' 
David and Abraham; which purpose is completely 
answered by them; and there are no difficulties which 
may not be accounted for by our ignorance of the 
subject. 

Finally, it may be admitted, that some slight inaccu- 
racies have crept into the copies of the New Testament,, 
through the carelessness of transcribers. It is impossi-. 
ble for men to write the whole of a book, without 
making some mistakes; and if there be some small 
discrepancies, in the Gospels, with respect to namea 
and numbers, they ought to be attributed to this cause.. 

VII. The witnesses of tlie miracles of Christ could 
have had no conceivable npiptiy^ for pi[(qpagatUig OA 
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impoBture. That they were not themselves deceived 
is manifest from the nature of the facts, and from the 
ftdl opportunity which they had of examining them. 
It is evident, therefore, that if the miracles recorded by 
them never existed, they were wilful impostors. They 
must have wickedly combined, to impose upon " the 
world. But what motives could have influenced them 
to pursue such a course, we cannot imagine ; or how 
men of low condition and small education, should have 
ever conceived it possible to deceive the world, in such 
a case, is equally inconceivable. These men had 
worldly interests, which it was natural for them to 
regard; but every thing of this kind, was fully relin- 
quished. They engaged in an enterprise not only 
dangerous, but attended with certain and immediate 
ruin to all their worldly interests. They exposed 
themselves to the indignation of all authority, and to 
the outrageous fury of the multitude. They must 
have foreseen, that they would bring down upon them- 
selves the vengeance of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, and that every species of suflering awaited 
them. Their leader was crucified^ and what could 
they expect from declaring that he was alive, and had 
performed wonderful miracles? If they could have 
entertained any hopes of exemption from evils so appa- 
rent, experience must soon have convinced them, that 
they bad engaged not only in a wicked, but most un- 
pn^table undertaking. It was not long after they 
began their testimony, before they were obliged to 
endure unrelenting persecution from Jews and Gentiles. 
Could they have been influenced by a regard to feme? 
What renown could they expect from proclaiming a 
crucified man to be their master, and the object of all 
their hope and confidence? If this was thek object), 

k2 
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why did they give- all the glory to another who wav 
dead ? But the fact is, that instead of fame, they mcH 
with infamy. No nanie was ever more derided and 
hated thao that of ChriMiait. They were vilified as 
the most contemptible miscreants that ever lived; ai 
the refuse and offscouring of all things^ as tbe peeto 
and disturbers of society, anil the enemies of the godsb 
They were pursued as outlaws, and punished for D9 
other reason, but because they acknowledged them- 
selves to be Christians. Would men persevere in pro- 
pagating an im{K)stiire for such fame as this? It cannot 
be supposed that they expected their compensation in 
another world; fpi; the supposition is, that they wer« 
wilful ipapostors,. who were, every day, asserting, in 
the most solemn manner, that the murderer or highway 
robber is influenced in the commission of his atrocious 
crimes, by the hope of a future reward.. 

The only alternative is, to suppose, that they wer« 
fanatics; as it is known, that men under the govera- 
mcnt of enthusiasm, contemn all the common con^ 
siderations, which usually influence human conduct ; 
and often act in a way totally unacrpuntable. Tins 
representation of enthusiasm is just, but it will nol 
answer the purpose for which it is adduced. Enthusi- 
asts are always, strongly persuaded of the truth of the 
religion which they wish to propagate ; but these men, 
upon the hypothesis, under coosideration, knew that 
all which they said was fake. Enthusiasm, and im- 
posture arjs irreconcilable.. It is true, thai what begins 
in enthusiasm, may end in imposture^ but in. this 
case, the imposture niust have been the beginning, as 
veil as the end, of the. whole business. There was; no 
room for enthusiasm;- all. was imposture, if the foots 
V0pprt^d,.werQ Aot true.. But the best evidence, thai 
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the evangelists were not wild fanatics, is derived from? 
their writings. These are at the greatest remove from 
the ravings or reveries of enthusiasm. They are the 
moBt simple, grave, and dispassionate narratives, that 
ever were written. These books, certainly, were not the 
production of crazy fanatics. The writers are actuated 
by no frenzy^ they give no indication of a heated im- 
agination; they speak, uniformly, the language of 
"truth and soberness." 

VIII. But if we could persuade ourselves, that the 
apostles noight have been actuated by some unknown 
and inconceivable motive, to forge the- whole account 
of Christ's miracles ; and were impelled by some wn* 
accountable phrensy, to persevere, through all difficulties 
and sufferings, to propagate lies; yet, can we believe, 
that they could havo found followers, in the very 
country^ and in the very cityj where the miractes were 
stated to have been performed? 

When these accounts of stupendous and numerous 
miracles were published in Jerusalem where the 
apostles began their testimony, what would the people 
think? Would they not say, "These men bring 
strange things to our ears ? They tell us of wonders 
wrought among us, of which we have never before 
heard. And they would not only have us to believe 
their incnedible story, but forsake all that we have, 
abandon our friends, and relinquish the religion of our 
fore-fiitheis, received from God: and not only so, but 
bring upon ourselves and families, the vengeance of 
those that rule over us, and the hatred and reproach of 
an men." Is it possible to believe, that one sane person' 
would have received their report? 
. Besides, the priests and rulers who had put Jesus 
lo death;^ were deeply interested to prevent the circuIa-> 
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lion of such a story. It implicated them in a horrid 
crime. Would they not have exerted themselves iff 
lay open the forgery, and would there have been the* 
least difficulty in accomplishing the object, if the testis 
raony of these witnesses had been false? The places 
of many of the miracles are recorded, and the names 
of the persons healed, or raised from the dead, men- 
tioned. It was only one or two miles to the dwelling: 
of Lazarus; how easy would it have been to prove that 
the story of his resurrection was a falsehood, had it not 
been a fact? Indeed, Jerusalem itself, and the temple^ 
were the scenes of many of the miracles ascribed to 
Christ. As he spent much time in that city, it is pre- 
sumable, that not a person residing there, could have 
been totally ignorant of facts which must have occupied 
the attention and excited the airiosity of every body. 
An imposture like this could never be successful; in 
such circumstances. The presence of an interested,, 
inimical, and powerful body of men, would soon have 
put down every attempt at an imposition so gross and 
groundless. If the apostles had pretended, that at 
some remote period, or in some remote country, a man 
had performed miracles, they might have persuaded 
some weak and credulous persons; but they appealed 
to the people to whom they preached, as the witnesses 
of what they related. No more than a few weeks had 
elapsed after the death of Jesus, before this testimony 
was published in Jerusalem: and, notwthstanding all 
the opposition of thode in authority, it was received, and 
multitudes willingly offered themselves as the disciples 
of him, whom they had recently crucified. 

The success of the Gospel, under the circumstances 
of its first publication, is one of the most wonderfur 
effects recorded in history; and it is a &ct beyond all 
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jHlpute. In a little time, thousands of persons embraced 
the Christian religion, in Jerusalem, and in other parts 
,of Judea. In heathen countries, its success was still 
more astonishing. 

Churches were planted in all the principal cities of 
the Roman Empire, before half a century had elapsed 
from the resurrection of Christ. The fires of persecu- 
tion raged; thou^nds and tens of thousands of un- 
oflbnding Christians were put to death, in a cruel 
manner; yet this cause' seemed to prosper the more, so 
that it became a proverb, that " the blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church." And it went on increa- 
eing and prevailing, until, in lesi than three centuries, 
it became the religion of the empire. 

Learned infidels have in vain attempted to assign 
an adequate cause for this event, on natural principles. 
Gibbon, as has been before stated, exerted all his inge-^ 
nuity to account for the progress and establishment of 
Christianity; but although he has freely indulged 
conjecture, and disregarded the testimony of Christians^ 
his efiforts have been unavailing. The account which 
he has given, is entirely unsatisfactory. Upon the 
deistical hypothesis, it is a grand revolution, without 
any adequate cause. That a few unlearned and simple 
men, mostly fishermen of Galilee, should have been 
successful in changing the religion of the world, without 
power or patronage, and employing no other weapons 
but persuasion, must, forever, remain an unaccounta,ble 
thing, unless we admit the reality of miracles, and 
supernatural aid. 

The argument fi'om the rapid and extensive progress. 
of the Gospel may be estimated, if we consider tho 
f<dlowing circumstances: 

\. The insufficiency of tht insjtTuments to accomplish 
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such a work, without supernatural aid. They h&i 
neither the learning nor address to make such an im^ 
pression on the minds of men, as was lequisite^ io bring 
ahout such a revolution. ' 

2. The places in which the Gospel was first 
preached and had greatest success, furnish proof^ that 
it could not have been propagated merely by huniai 
means. These were not obscure comers, remote fimm 
the lights of science,.but the most populous and polished 
cities, where every species of the learning of the age 
was concentrated, and whither men of learning resorted* 
Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Phillippi, and 
Rome, furnished the theatre* for the first preachers irf 
the Gospel. It is beUeved^that there was no conspicu- 
ous city, in the central part of tlie Roman empire, in 
which a Christian church was not planted,, before th« 
death of the apostles. And it ought to be remembered, 
that this did not occur in a dark age, but in what is 
acknowledged by all, to be the most enlightened' aga 
of antiquity: it was the period which immediately sucr 
ceeded the Augustan Age, so much, and so deservedly 
celebrated, for its classical authors. If the Gospel had 
been an imposture, its propagators would never have 
gone to such places, in the first instance; or if they 
had, they could not have escaped detection. 

3. The obstacles to be overcome were great, and 
insurmountable by human effort. The people were all 
attached to the respective superstitions, in which they 
had been educated, and which were all adapted to 
retain their hold on corrupt minds. How difficult is it 
to obtain, even a hearing, from people in such circum- 
stances, is manifest from the experience of all missiona* 
ries, in modern times. Philosophers, priests, and rulers, 
Vei:e combined against them. AH that learning, ^to- 
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tj^fice, prejudice, interest, and power, could oppose U) 
Ihem, stood in their way. 

4. It would have been impracticable for a few un- 
lettered Jews to acquire the languages of all the nations, 
among whom the Gospel spread, in so short a time. 
They must have had the gift of tongues, or this con* 
quest could never have been achieved. Besides, it 
ought to be remembered, that Jews were held in great 
contempt, by all the surrounding nations. A few per- 
sons of this nation, exhibiting a very mean appearance, 
as must have been the case, would have called forth 
nothing but derision and contempt, in any of the large 
cities of the Empire. It is more unlikely that they 
should have been able to make many converts, than it 
would be now, for a few poor Jewish mechanics to 
proselyte to Judaism, vast multitudes, in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and America.* 

5. The terms of discipleship, which the apostles 
proposed, and the doctrines which they preached, were 
not adapted to allure and flatter the people, but must 
have been very repulsive to the minds of men. 

6. Many Christians were cut off by pereecution, 
but still Christianity made progress, and was extended 
in all directions. Because Christianity increased and 
flourished under bloody persecutions, many persons 
have adopted it as a maxim, that persecution has a 
tendency to promote any cause ; than which it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any thing more contrary to common 
sense and experience. In most cases, by cutting off* 
the leaders of a party, however furious their fanaticism, 
the cause will decline, and soon become extinct. The 

'* See Dr. S. S. Smith's Lectures on the Evidences of Chris* 
tianiCy. 
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increase of Cbristianity) under ten bloody pelrsecution^ 
can only be accounted for, by supposing, that Grod by 
his grace on the hearts of men, persuaded them to 
embrace the truth, and inspired them with more than 
heroic fortitude, in suffering for the sake of their re^ 
ligion. 

IX. The apostles and many of the primitive Chris- 
tians, attested the truth by martyrdom. They sealed 
their testimony with their blood. To this argument it 
is sometimes answered, that men may suffer martyi' 
dom for a false as well as a true religion ; and that, 
in fact, men have been willing to die for opinions, in 
direct opposition to each other. While this is admitted, 
it does not affect the argument now adduced. All, 
that dying for an opinion can prove, (and of this it is 
the best possible evidence,) is, the sincerity of the wit- 
nesses But in the case before us, the sincerity of the 
witnesses proves the facts in question; for we have 
seen, that they could not themselves have been de- 
ceived. Every martyr had the opportunity of know- 
ing the truth of the facts on which Christianity was 
founded; and by suffering death in attestation of them, 
he has given the most impressive testimony that can 
be conceived.* 

The sufferings of the primitive Christians, for their 
religion, were exceedingly great, and are attested by 
heathen, as well as Christian writers. It is a circum- 
stance of great importance, in this argument, that they 
could at once have escaped all their torments, by re- 
nouncing Christianity. To bring them to this, was 
the sole object of their persecutors; and, uniformly, it 
was put to their choice, to offer sacrifice or incense to 
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IIhb heathen gods, or be tormented. One word would 
have been sufficient to deliver them ; one easy action 
would have restored them to worldly cotnfofts and 
bonora But they steadfastly adhered to their ptofbs^ 
sion. Some, indeed, were overcome by the cruelty of 
their persecutosrs; but was it ever heard that any of 
them confessed that there was any fraud or imposture, 
among them? So far from it, that they, whose courage 
had £iiled them in the trying hour, were commonly 
deep penitents on account of their weakness all the 
rest of their days. Let it be remembered, that no 
person suffered for Christianity through necessity. 
Every martyr made a voluntary sacrifice of himself, to 
maintain the truth, and to preserve a good conscience. 
There is yet another light in which these sufferings 
of the primitive Christians ought to be viewed. It is 
the temper with which they endured every kind of 
torment. Here again is a problem for the deist to solve. 
Persons of all ages, of all conditions of life, and of both 
sexes, exhibited under protracted and cruel torments, 
a fortitude, a patience, a meekness, a spirit of charity 
and fiH'giveness, a cheerfulness, yea, often a triumphant 
joy, of which there are no examples to be found in the 
history of the world. They rejoiced when they were 
arrested; cheerfully bid adieu to their nearest and 
dearest relatives; gladly embraced the stake; wel- 
comed the wild beasts let loose to devour them; 
smiled on the honible apparatus by which their sinewjs 
were to be stretched, and their bones dislocated and 
iN'oken; uttered no complaint; gave no indication of 
pain when their bodies were enveloped in flames; and 
when condemned to die, begged of their friends to 
interpose no obstacle to their felicity, (for such they 
esteemed martyrdom,) not even by prayen for their 
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deliverance.* What more than human fertitude wu 
this? By what 8[nrit were these despsed and perse- 
cuted people sustained? What natural principlea^ in 
tlie human constitution, can satisfactorily account fer 
such superiority to pain and death ? Could attachment 
to an impostor inspire them with such feelings? No; 
it was the promised presence of the risen Jesus which 
upheld them, and filled them with assumnce and joy. 
It was the Paraclete, promised by their Lord, who 
poured into their hearts a peace and joy so complete, 
that ihey were scarcely sensible of the wounds inflicted 
on their bodies. 

Proud and obstinate men may, for aught I know, 
suffer death for what they are secretly convinced is 
not true; but that multitudes, of all conditions, should 
joyfully suffer for what they knew to be an imposture, 
is impossible. Tender women, and venerable old men, 
were among the most conspicuous of the martyrs of 
Jesus. They loved not their lives unto the death, 
and having given their testimony and sealed it with 
their blood, they ure now clothed in white robes, and 
bear palms in their hands, and sing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. Blessed martyrs, they have rested 
from their labors, and their works have followed them! 

X. The last particular which I shall mention, to set 
the testimony of the witnesses to the miracles of the 
Gospel in its true light, is, that there is no counter tes- 
timony. These witnesses have never been confronted 
and contradicted by others. Whatever force or proba- 
bility their declarations are entitled to, from the circum* 
stances of the case, and from the evidences which we 
possess of their integrity and intelligence, suffers no 

* See the EpiBtles of Ignatius and Polycarp. 
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deductioD) on accoant c^ other persons giving a differ- 
ent teetimoay. 

The Jewkh priests and rulers did, indeed, cause to 
be circulated, a story, relative to the dead body of Christ, 
contrary to the' testimony of the apostles, which has 
been handed down to us by the evangelists. They 
hired the soldiers to report, that Christ's disciples had 
come by night, and stolen the body, while they slept — 
a story too absurd and inconsistent to require a mo- 
ment's refutation. But as the body was gone out of 
their possession^ they could not, perhaps, have invented 
any thing more plausible. It proved nothing, however, 
except that the body was removed while the soldiers 
elept, and for aught they could testify, might have 
risen from the dead, according to the testimony of the 
apostles. 

Deists sometimes demand the testimony of the ene- 
mi^ as well as the friends of Christianity. To which 
I would reply, that the silence of enemies, is all that 
can reasonably be expected from them. That they 
should come forward, voluntarily, with testimony in 
favor of a religion, which, through prejudice, or worldly 
policy, they opposed, could not reasonably be expected. 
Now, since they would have contradicted these facts, 
if it hJBui been in their power, their not doing so, ftir- 
nishes the strongest negative evidence, which we can 
possess. And no other evidence than that which is 
negative, or merely incidental, ought to be expected 
from the enemies of the Gospel; unless, like Paul, 
they were convinced by the evidence exhibited to 
them. But no denial of the reality of the miracles of 
Christ has reached us from any quarter. As far as 
we have any accounts, there is no reason to think, 
tbtt they were ever denied by his most implacable 
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enemies. They said, that he performed big work» 
by the help of Beelzebub. The first heathen writem 
against Christianity, did not dare to deny Christ's mi- 
racles. Neither Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, nor 
Julian, pretend, that these facts were entirely felse; 
for they attempted to account for them. The Jewish 
Rabbies, in the Talmud, acknowledge these miracles, 
and pretend that they were wrought by magic, or by 
the power of the venerable name of Jehovah, called, 
tertragrarnviaton, which they ridiculously pretend^ 
Jesus stole out of the temple, and by which they say 
he performed wonderful works. 

From what has been said, I trust it is sufficiently 
manifest, that we have such testimony for the mira- 
cles of the New Testament, as will render them credi- 
ble, in the view of all impartial persons. We have 
shown ihol the miracles recorded are real miracles ; — 
that they were performed in an open and public man« 
ner ; — that the witnesses could not possibly have been 
deceived themselves; — that enemies had every c^poiv 
tunity and motive for disproving the facts if they had 
not been true ; — that there is every evidence of sin- 
cerity and honesty in the evangelists; — that the 
epistles of the apostles furnish strong collateral proof 
of the same facts ; — that all Christians from the be- 
ginning, must have believed in these miracles, and 
they must, therefore, be considered coinpetent witness- 
es; — that nor]^e of the witnesses could, have any 
motive to deceive; — that they never could have suc- 
ceeded in imposing such a fraud on the. world, if 
they could have attempted it; — that it would have 
been the easiest thing in the world, for the Jewish 
Rulers to have silenced such reports if they had been 
false ; — thsit (the coo^neQcement of preaQbii^ ^tt Jerupoc^ 
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tern, and the saccess of Christianity there, cannot be 
accounted for, on any other principles, than the truth 
of the miracles ; — that the conduct of the apostles in 
going to the most enlightened countries and cities, and 
(heir success in those places, can never be reconciled 
with the idea that they were ignorant impostors ;— that 
the astonishing prepress of the Gospel, in the midst 
of opposition and persecution, and the extraordinary 
temper of the primitive Christians, under sufferings of 
the most cruel kind, can only be accounted for, on the 
supposition of a full persuasion of the truth of the facts, 
and that this persuasion is proof of their reality ; — and, 
finally, that no contrary evidence exists : but that even 
the early enemies of Christianity have been obliged to 
admit, that such miracles were performed. 

Now, when all these things are fairly and fully con- 
sidered, is it not reasonable to conclude, that it is more 
probable that miracles should have been performed, 
than that such a l3ody of testimony, so corroborated by 
drcumstanees, and by effects reaching to our own 
times, should be false? 

If all this testimony is false, we may call in question 
all historical testimony whatever ; fqr what facts ever 
have been so fully attested ? 

But why should this testimony be rejected? No 
reason has ever been assigned, except that the facts 
were miraculous ; but we have shown, that it is not 
unreasonable to expect miracles in such a case; and 
that miracles are capable of ^tisfactory proof from 
teidmony. It is, therefore, a just conclusion, That 
THE Miracles of the Gospel are credible. 
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CHAJPTER Vlltv 

THE BIBLE CONTAINS PREDICTIONS OP EVENTS, 
WHICH NO HUMAN SAGACITY COULD HAVE FORE- 
SEEN, AND WHICH HAVE iBEEN EXACTLY AND 
REMARKABLY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The subject of prophecy is so extensive, and the 
difficulty of presenting, with brevity, the argument 
which it furnishes, so great, that if 1 had not deter-^ 
mined to give a general outline of the evidences of re* 
velation, I should have omitted this topic, as one to 
to which justice cannot be done^ in so short an essay. 

But, I would not be und«:etood as intimating, that 
the evidence from prophecy is of an inferior kind. So 
far from believing this to be the fact) I am persuaded, 
that whoever will take the pains to examine the sub- 
ject thoroughly, will find that this source of evidence 
for the truth of revelation, is exceeded by no other, in 
the fiimness of conviction which it is calculated to 
produce. Prophecy possesses, as a proof of divine re- 
velation, some advantages which are peculiar. For 
the proof of miracles we must have recourse to ancient 
testimony; but the fulfilling of prophecy may fall 
under our own observation, or may be conveyed to us 
by living witnesses. The evidence of miracles cannot, 
in any case, become stronger than it was at £rst ; but 
that of prophecy is continually increasing, and will go 
on increasing;, until the whole iscbeme of predictions are 
fulfilled. The ^ere publication of a ivediction fur- 
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Hislies no decisive evidence, that it is a revelation from 
Ood : it is the accomplishment which completes the 
proof. As [Nrqphecies have heen fulfilled in every age, 
and are still in a course of being fulfilled ; and as some 
most remsurkabfe predictions remain to be accomplished, 
it is plain, from die nature of the case, that this proof 
will continue to increase in strength. 

It deserves 10 be well weighed, that any one predic- 
tion which has been fulfilled, is, of itself, a complete 
evidence (^ divine revelation; or to speak more pro- 
perly, is itself a revelation. For, certainly, no one 
but Grod himself can foretell distant future events which 
depend entirely on the purpose of Him, "Wio worketh 
all things after the council of his own wilV^ 

If then, we can adduce one prophecy, the accom- 
plishment of which cannot be doubted, we have estab- 
lished the (ninciple, that a revelatic^ has been given ; 
and if in one instance, and to one person, the proba- 
bility is strong, that he is not the only person, who has 
been favored with such a communication. 

The remark, which is frequently made, that most 
prophecies are obscure, and the meaning very uncer- 
tain, will not affect the evidence arising from such as 
are perspicuous, and of which the accomplishment is 
exact. There are good reasons, why Uiese fiiture 
events should sometimes be wrapped up in the cover- 
ing of strong figures and symbolical language ; so that 
often die prophet himself^ probably, did not understand 
the meaning of the prediction which he uttered. It 
was not intended, that they should be capable of being 
deaily interpreted, until the key was furnished, by the 
•completion. If these observations are just, the study 
<of the prophecies will become more and more interest- 
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ing, every day ; and they will Bbed iBore and more 
light on the truth of the Scriptures. 

What I shall attempt at present, and all that is com- 
patible with the narrow limits of this discourse, will be 
to exhibit a few remarkaUe predicticms, and refer to* 
the events, in which they have been fulfilled. They 
who wish for further satisfaction, will find it, in the 
perusal oi Bishop Newton's excellent Dissertations on 
the prc^hecies, to which I acknowledge mjBdf indebted 
for a considera|;>Ie part of what is contained in thkr 
chapter. 

The first prophecies which I will produce, are those 
of Moses, respecting the Jews. They are recorded, 
principally, in the xxvi. chapter of Leviticus, and in 
the xxviii. chapter of Deutoronomy ; of which, the 
following predictions deserve our attention. 

1. The Lord shcUl bring a nation against thee 
from afar, from the end of the earth, as swift as 
the eagle flieth; a nation whose tongue thou shak 
not understand. This prophecy had an accomplish^ 
ment, both in the invasion of Judea by the Chaldeans,, 
and by the Romans ; but more especially, the latter. 
Jeremiah, when predicting the invasion of the Chal- 
deans, uses nearly the same language as Mosea Loj, 
I will bring a nation upon you from afar, O house 
of Israel, saith the Lord, it is an ancient nation, a 
nation whose language thou knowest not.* — ^And 
again. Our persecutors are swifter than the eagles 
of the heaven^ 

But with still greater prq)riety may it be said, that 
the Romans were a nation from afar; the rapidity 
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df whose conquests resembled the eagle's flight ; the 
standard of whose armies was an eagle ; and whose 
language was unknown to the Jews. 

The enemies of the Jews are also characterized q» 
a nation of fierce countenance, who shall not regard 
the person of the old, nor show favor to the young* 
Which was an exact description of the Chaldeans. It 
is said, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17, that God brought upon 
the Jews, the king of the Chaldees, who slew their 
young men with the sword in the house of their 
sanctuary, and had no compassion upon young 
man or maiden, old man, or him that stooped for 
age. Such also were the Romans. Josephus informs 
uSj that when Yespasian came to Gadara, ^' he slew all, 
man by man, the Romans showing mercy to no age." 
The like was done at Gamala. 

2. It was predicted, also, that their cities should be 
besieged and taken. And he shall besiege thee in alt 
thg/ gates, until thy high and fenced walls come 
down, wherein thou trustedst. This was fulfilled 
when Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, came against 
Samaria, and besieged it :* when Sennacherib came 
up against all the fenced cities of Judah ; and when 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem and burned the tem- 
ple, and broke down the walls of Jerusalem round 
aboutt The Jews had great confidence in the strength 
of the fortifications of Jerusalem. And Tacitus, as 
well as Joeephus, describes it as a very strong place -^ 
yet it was often besieged and taken, before its final 
destruction by Titus. 

In their sieges they were to suffer much by famine^ 

♦ ? Kings, ^Kviii. 9, 10. f 2 Kin^, %j,^, \Q, 
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in the straitrtess whereuAth their enemies shmM 
distress them. Accordingly, at Samaria, during the 
siege, there was a great femine, so that an asses head 
was sold for four score pieces of silver,* 

And when Jerusalem was besieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the famine prevailed in the city, and there 
tDdS no bread for the people of the landA And in 
the siege of the same tity by the Rcnnans, there was 
a most distressing famine.t 

It was foretold, that in these famines, women should 
eat their own children. Ye shall eat, says Moses, the 
flesh of your sons and of your daughters. And 
again, thou shall eat the fruit of thine oum body.i 
The tender and delicate woman among you, who 
w<mld not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon 
the ground, for delicateness and tenderness — she 
shall eat her children for want of all things, se- 
cr^tly in the siege and straitness, wherewith thine 
enemies shall distress thee in thy gates. This ex- 
traordinary prediction was fulfilled, six hundred years 
after it was spoken, in the si^e of Samaria, by the 
king of Syria ; when two women agreed together to 
give up their children to be eaten; and one of them 
was eaten accordingly.il It was fulfilled again, nine 
hundred years after Moses, in the siege of Jerusalem, 
by the Chaldeans. The hands of the pitiful women, 
says Jeremiah, have sodden their oum children.** 
And again, fifteen hundred years after the time of 
Moses, when Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans, 

^ 2 Kings, vi. 5. f 3 Kings, xxr. 3. 

J Josephus de Jud. Bello. ♦ Jer. xxvi. 29 ; Deut. xxviii. 53. 

II 2 KiDfrs, vi. 28, 29, *♦ I^am. ir. 10, 
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Josephus informs us, of a noble woman killing and 
eating her own sucking child, and when she had eaten 
hal^ she seoreted the other part for another meal. 

3. Great numbers of the Jews were to be destroyed. 
And ye shall be left few in number^ whereas ye 
were as the stars of Iieaven for multitude. In die 
siege of Jerusalem, by Titus, it is computed that eleven 
hundred thousand persons perished, by famine, pesti- 
lence, and sword. Perhaps, since the creation of the 
world, so many persons never perished in any one 
si^e as this. 

The occasion of so great a multitude of people being 
ficfund at Jerusalem, was, that the siege commenced' 
about the celebration of the passover ; and the people 
throughout the adjacent country, took refuge in Jeru- 
salem, at the approach of the Roman army. 

Moses also predicted, that the Jews should be carried 
back to Egypt, and sold as slaves, for a very low price, 
and described the method of their conveyance thither; 
And the Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again 
with ships, where you shall be sold unto your ene- 
mies for bon^jhnen and bondwomen, and no man 
shall buy yeii. Josephus informs us, that when the 
city was t^en, the captives who were above seventeen 
years of Age, were sent to the works in Egypt : but 
so little care was taken of these captives, that eleven 
thousand of them perished for want. There is every 
probability, though the historian does not mention the 
feet, that they were conveyed to Egypt, in ships, as the 
Humana had then a fleet in the Mediterranean. The 
market was so overstocked, that there were no purcha- 
sers, and they were sold for the merest trifle. 

4. It is, mOTeover, predicted in this wonderful pro- 
ph^y of Moses, that the Jews should be extirpated 
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from their own land, and dispersed among all natiotUI. 
And ye shall be plucked from off the land whUkeit 
thou goest to possess it. And the Lord shall scaitef 
thee among all people, from one end of the eafth, 
even unto the other. 

How remarkably this has been fulfilled, is known 
to all. The ten tribes were first carried away ftom 
their own land, by the King of Assyria; and next, the 
two other tribes were carried captive to Babylon ; and) 
finally, when the Romans took away their place and 
nation, their dispersion was complete. 

Afterwards, Adrian forbade the Jews, by a public 
edict, to set foot in Jerusalem, on pain of death; or 
even to approach the country around it In the time c^ 
Tertullian and Jerome, they were prohibited firatn 
entering into Judea. And from that day to this, the 
number of Jews, in the holy land, has been very small 
They are still exiles fi^om their own land, and are 
found scattered through almost every country on the 
globe. 

5 But it is foretold, that, notwithstanding their diS' 
persion, they should not be totally destroyed, but shouki 
exist still, as a distinct people. And yet for all thai, 
when they he in the land of their enemies, I tcUl 
not cast them away, neither will I abhor then^ to 
destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with 
them. "What a marvellous thing is this,'' says 
Bishop Newton, " that after so many wars, battles, and 
sieges ; after so many rebellions, massacres, and perse* 
cutions ; after so many years of captivity, slavery, and 
misery ; they are not destroyed utterly, and though 
scattered among all people, yet subsist a distinct people 
by themselves! where is any thing like this to be found 
in all the histories, and in all the nations under the sun?'' 
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TThe prophecy goes on to declare, ^t they should 
W^ every where, in an uneasy condition; and should 
not rest long, in any one place. And among these 
nations shalt thou Jind no easoj neither shall the 
sole qf ihy Joot have rest. How exactly this hftis 
been verified, in the case of this unhappy people, even 
unto this day, is known to all. There is scarcely a 
country in Europe, from which they have not been 
banished, at one time or another. To say nothing of 
many previous scenes of bloodshed and banishment, of 
the most shocking kind, through which, great multi- 
tudes of this devoted people passed^ in Germany, 
France, and Spain^ in the thirteenth and fourteentfi 
centuries; eight himdred thousand Jews, are said by 
the Spanish historian, to have been banished ^om 
Spain, by Ferdinand and Isabella. And how often, 
when tolerated by government, they have suffered by 
the tumults of the people, it is impossible to enumerate. 

The prophet declares, TTiat they should be oppres- 
sed and crushed alway; that their sons and their 
daughters should he given to anotlier people; that 
4hey should be mad Jor the sight of their eyes^ 
which they sttould see. Nothing has been more com- 
mon in all countries, where the Jews has resided, than 
to fine, fleece, and oppress them at will ; and in Spain 
and Portugal, their children have been taken firom 
them, by order of the government, to be educated in 
the Popish religion. The instances, also, in which 
their oppressions have driven them to madness and 
^desperation, are too numerous to be here stated in 
dstaiL 

& Finally, it is foretold by Moses, That they should 
become an astonishment^ a proverb^ and a by-word^ 
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among all nations; and that their plagues shaald 
be wonderful, even great plagues, and of long conr 
tinuance. In every country the Jews are hated and 
despised. They have been literally a proverb, and a 
by-word. Mohammedans^ Heathens, and ChristianiE^ 
however they differ in other things, have been agreed 
in villifying, abusing, and persecuting the Jews. Surely, 
the judgments visited on this peculiar people, have 
been wonderful, and of long continuance. For nearly 
eighteen hundred years, they have been in this mise- 
rable state of banishment, dispersion, and persecution. 

"What nation," says the distinguished writer already 
quoted, " hath subsisted as a distinct people in their own 
country, so long, as these have done in their dispenion, 
into all countries? And what a standing mirade fa 
this exhibited to the view and observation of the whole 
world !" — " Here are instances of prophecies delivered 
above three thousand years ago, and yet, as we see^ 
fulfilling in the world, at this very time; and what 
stronger proof can we desire of the divine legation of 
Moses? How these instances may affect others, I know 
not, but for m3^self, I must acknowledge, they not cmly 
convince, but amaze and astonish me beyond expre9- 
sion." 

The prophecies, in the Old Testament, concerning 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, are highly de- 
serving our attention ; not only because they are ex- 
pressed in the plainest language, but because the fulfil- 
ment of them has not been confined to one age^ but 
has continued for thousands of years, and is as remark- 
able at this time, as in any former period; but the 
narrow limits which we have prescribed to oursdves, 
forbid our entering on this subject. 
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It may be safely affirmed, however^ that the more 
closely these prophecies are compared with subsequent 
events-— eveats altogether improbable in themselves, 
and of a truly extraordinary character — the more 
clearly will the impartial and discerning see in them, 
marks of a divine origin. 

The prophecy erf Isaiah respecting Cyrus, by name, 
two hundred years before he was born, is very clear, 
and no less remarkable. 

" That saith of C^rus, he is my shepherd and shall 
perform all my pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem^ 
thou shalt he built, and to the temple, thy fonnda- 
tion shall be laid. Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus 
his anointed, to Cyrus whose right hand I have 
h^Men^ i& &uhdu^ nations before him, and I wiU 
loose the loins of kings to open before him the two 
leaved gates, that shall not be shut. I will go be- 
fore thee and make the crooked places straight; 1 
will break in pieces the gates of brass, and will cut 
in sunder the bars of iron, and I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret 
places, that thou mayest know, that I, the Lord, 
which call thee by thy name, am the God of IsraeL 
For Jacob, my servants sake, atid Israel mine eledj 
I have even called thee by thy name, I have sur^ 
named thee, though thou ha^t not known m,e.*^^ 

We are informed by Josephus, that after Cyrus had 
got possession of Babylon, this prophecy was shown 
to him; and that he was struck with admiration at the 
manifest divinity of the writing. Besides the name of 
Cyrus, two extraordinary events are foretold; the cap- 
ture of Babylon, with its iron bars and gates of brass. 
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and containing hidden treasures; — and the restoratioii 
of the Jews, and the rebuilding of their city and iem- 
fie. And every thing is so plain, that there is no 
possibility of evading the. force of the argument. 

The prophecies recorded in the book of Danielj alsc^ 
are very wonderful. There we have described, the 
rise and fall of four successive monarchies, or empires ; 
also, a j^rophecy concerning the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great, and concerning Iris successors, embracing 
so many particulars, that it assumes the appearance of 
a history of the events which it predicts. Pbrphyry, 
an early and learned opposer of Christianity, was so 
struck with the coincidence between the predictions^ 
and the history of the events by which they are ful- 
filled, that he declared that tbo pitjphecy must have 
T)een written after the events occurred. The infidel 
can make no complaint of obscurity here, as he com- 
monly does, when prophecies are adduced ; the objec- 
tion now is, that the prediction is too manifest, and 
circumstantial. This objection of Porphyry, induced 
Jerome to use the following pertinent language : ^^Cu^ 
JUS mipugnatio testimonium veritatis est. Tanta 
enim dictarum fides fuit^ ut propheta increduliis 
haminibus nan videatur futura dixisse, sed nar- 
rtisse, prceteritaP^ The meaning of which is, " This 
objection is a testimony to the truth; for such is the 
perspicuity of the language, that the prophet, in the 
opinion of infidel n>en, seems rather to be narratitig 
past events, than predicting those which are future." 

It will be sufficient to observe, that there is not the 
least foundation for this opinion of Porphyry, that the 
book of Daniel was written afl;er the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Josephus relates, that the prophecies of 
Daniel were shown to- Alexander th^ Gj:eat», wben h^ 
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visited Jerusalem ; and that this was the reason of his 
granting so many privileges to the Jewish people. 
However this may be, Daniel is spoken of in the first 
book of Maccabees; and Josephus himself reckons 
him among the greatest of prophets. And if they had 
been written at that late period, they never could have 
found a place iniihe Jewish canon, as the prophecies of 
Daniel. These prophecies are also recognised and 
quoted by Jesus Christ, as the productions of Daniel. 

The prophecies which relate to the Messiah are so 
numerous and interesting, and involve so much critical 
discussion, that to exhibit them in their proper light, a 
volume ivould scarcely be sufficient. I must, therelEbie, 
be contented to refer to the most remarkable of* these 
predictions, in a very brief and general way. 

1. It is plain, from a cursory perusal of the Old 
Testament, that frequent intimations are given of the 
coming of a remarkable personage. From these, the 
Jewish nation have been led, in all ages, to entertain 
the eiq>ectation of a Messiah ; and from them, the idea 
of a distinguished person who was to proceed from 
Judea, seems to have pervaded the surrounding nations. 
Some of the passages of Scripture, on which this opi- 
nion was founded, were, the promise of 7%e seed of the 
wofnan; — The seed of Abraham in whom all na- 
tions shotdd be blessed; — The Shiloh who was to 
come out of Jiidah, before the dominion of that 
tribe should depart. — The prophet like unto Moses^ 
V)hom the Lord would raise up; — The king whom 
the Ldyrd wmdd set upon his holy hill; — The priest 
after the order of Melchisedek; The anointed one^ 
or Messiah — The righteous branch — The corner 
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st^me — The desire of aU nations — TTie Shepherd tf 
IsraeL 

2. The time of the arrival of the Messiah is desig- 
nated in prophecy. Hie was to come before the sceplK 
departed from Judah, at the end of seventy prophetic 
weeks, or fbur hundred and ninety years, from the 
time of the going forth of the command, to restore 
and build Jerusalem^ and while the second temple 
was yet standing. 

3. The place of liis birth, and the family from 
which he was to descend, were also explicitly men- 
tioned in prophecy. From the evangelical history, 
and from the acknowledgment of the Jews, it is evi- 
dent, that they well knew, that the Messiah was to be 
.born at Bethlehem, and to be of the family of Davi(F. 

4. Things of an apparently contradictory nature^ 
are predicted concerning the Messiah. At one time he is 
represented as a king and conqueror, whose dominion 
would be co-extensive with the earth, and' who would 
flourish in righteousness and peace forever; at another, 
he is exhibited as one despised and rejected; a man of 
sorrow and grief; as wounded and bruised; — as 
cut off' out of the land of the living; and as pouring 
9ut his soul unto death. These apparently irrecon- 
cilable characters, ted the Jews at one time, to entertain 
the opitiioo, thp,t two Messiahs were predicted; the one 
a triumphant conqueror; the other a persecuted and- 
patient suflerer. But, however great the apparent in- 
consistency, there is an exact accomplishment of both 
characters, in Jesus of Nazareth. And, certainly, the 
same: canjoot be said of any other person who ever 
lived. 

5. It is predkt^of the Messiah, that he should be: 
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A LIGHT TO THE Gentiles; and that under his ad- 
ministration, the face of the world should be chained; 
and that peace and righteousness should prevail. Ah 
though this prophecy is only in part fulfilled, yet so 
much has bc«n accomplished in the call of numerous 
Gentile nations to the standard of the Messiah, and in 
the benign and salutary influence of Christianity, that 
we must conclude that it was uttered under the influ- 
ence of inspiratiou. 

6. It was not only predicted, that Messiah should be 
cut oflT, but it is expressly stated, that he i^ould die as 
a vicarious sacrifice — an expiatory victim for sin and 
trafisgression. " Thou shall make his soul an offer^ 
ing for sin,^* 

For the fulfilling of these predictions, I need only 
refer to the New Testament. 

That there is a remarkable coincidence between the 
language of the prophets and the history of the evan- 
gelists, cannot be denied, however it may be accounted 
for. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah has a counter- 
part in the sufferings and death of Christ, which has 
forced conviction on the minds of many unbelievers. 

But there are also many particular facts and circum- 
stances fovetold respecting the Messiah, which it may 
be proper, briefly to mention. His forerunner, John the 
Baptist, is predicted by Isaiah and Malachi. His mira- 
cles, his uncomplaining meekness^and tranquil submis- 
sion under cruel sufferings, by Isaiah. His riding on 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass^; — his being pierced 
where the wound should be visible,*^ — his being sold 
for thirty pieces of silver^ which should be appropriated 
to buy the Potter's Field, by Zechariah. It is pre- 
dicted m the Psalms, that they would part his rai- 
ment and cast lots for his vesture; and that vin^ar 
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would be given to him to drink. The very woidfly 
also, which he uttered on the croes, when forsaken of 
God, are set down in the xxii. Psalm, v. 1. 

It was also predicted in the Law of Moses, by m 
exfHressive type, thcU not a bone of him should be bro^ 
ken; the fulfilment of which was wonderful, since the 
legs of both those crucified with him were broken. 

Isaiah foretold, that he should make his grave with 
the taicked, and with the rich in his deaths which was 
literally accomfJished, when Jesus Christ was sus- 
pended on the cross, between two thieves; and when 
he was taken down from the cross, by a rich man, 
and buried by liim, in his own new tomb. 

The most of these particulars were fulfilled by the 
free actions of the enemies of Jesus, who had no idea 
that they were fulfilling any divine prophecy. It is 
impossible, that so many circumstances, literally pre- 
dicted, should have been fulfilled by a mere fortuitous 
concurrence. 

The truth is, the whole ritual law is a prophecy of 
Jesus. To him the whole Old Testament dispensa- 
tion had reference. The Law, the Plalms, and the 
Prophets, all testify of him. As said the angel to St 
John, " The testimony op Jesus is the spirit 
OP prophecy." 

Christ himself delivered, while upon earth, many 
clear and remarkable prophecies. Most of his parable 
have a prophetic character, and in a striking manner 
represented the Gospel, the rejection of the Jews, the 
calling of the Gentiles, and the fiiture condition of the 
Church. He also foretold, in express words, the treat- 
ment which his followers should receive from the 
world, the treachery of Judas Iscariot, the conduct of 
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Peter in denying him three times in one night, and 
the particular circumstances and exact manner of his 
own death, and also his resurrection on the third day. 
But I must pass over all these, at present, and confine 
my attention to that astonishing prophecy, which Jesus 
delivered to his disciples on Mount Olivet, concerning 
the utter destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, and of 
the whole Jewish, nation. This prediction was uttered 
ahout forty years before the events occurred, to which 
it relates; and was recorded by St. Matthew, according 
to the common opinion of early writers, thirty, or at 
least twenty years before it was fulfilled. The same 
was recorded by Mark, and Luke, a few years after 
the writing of Matthew's Gospel, but several years 
before the occurrence of those prodigious things, which 
arc foretold in it. The testimony of antiquity is, that 
both these evangelists were dead before the invasion of 
Judea, by the Romans. John was the only one of 
the evangehsts, or perhaps of the apostles, who lived 
to witness the fulfilling of his Lord's prophecy ; and it 
is remarkable, that in his Gospel, this subject is never 
mentioned. 

Let it be remembered, that when this prophecy was 
delivered by our Saviour, there was not the least 
human probability of such an event, as the destruction 
of Jerusalem, The Jews were in a state of profound 
peace; and the power of the Romans was such, that 
it could not have been conjectured, that one small 
nation would think of rebelling against them. 

The words of this prophecy may be read in the 
xxiv. chapter of the Gospel of Matthew; also in the 
.xiii. chapter of the Gospel of Mark; and in the xix. 
and xxi chapters of the Gospel of Luke. 

I will first collect into one view, all the most remark^ 
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able particulars of this prophecy, and then show bow 
they were fulfilled. The predictions relate, 1. to tha 
signs and precursors of the desolation of the holy dty; 

2. to (he circumstances of its si^ and capture; and 

3. to the consequences of this tremendous catastro{die« 

1. The signs and precusors of this event were to be, 
lake Christs, — seditions and wars, — famines, pesti- 
lences, earthquakes, and extraordinary appearances in 
the heavens; — the persecution of Christians; — the 
apostacy of professors; and the great want of charity 
and depravation of morals among the peof^e. 

2. The circumstances of this tremendous judgment 
of heaven, are such as tliese: the event should occur 
before the existing generation had completely passed 
away ; — thai it should be brought on by a war waged 
against the Jews, by a heathen nation, bearing idolatrous 
ensigns: — that Jerusalem should be utterly destroyed, 
and the temple so completely demolished, that one 
iBtone of that sacred edifice, should not be left on an* 
other: — that multitudes should perish by the sword: — 
that p^reat numbers should be carried away captives : — 
that the distress should exceed any thing, which had 
ever occurred in the world; — and that the divine wrath 
should be manifest in all these calamities, as it is called 
the day of vengeance; audit is said, that there should 
be wraih against the people, 

3. The consequences of the destruction of the temple 
of Jerusalem, as predicted by Christ, were to be, the 
dispersion of the Jews through all the nations ; — the 
total oveithrow of the Jewish commonwealth, which is 
expressed by the prophetic symbols of the sun being 
darkened^ the moon not giving her lights and the 
stars falling from heaven;— the rejection of the 
Jaws, and the calling of the Gentiles;— the rising of 
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ftJse prophets, and false Messiahs; — the extent and 
continuance of these judgments on the Jewish na- 
tion; with some intimation of their restoration. The 
escape of the Christians from these calamities, is also 
foretold, and directions given for their flight ; and on 
their account, it is promised, that those days should be 
shortened; and finally, it is predicted that the Gospel 
should be preached among all nations. 

Let us now proceed to inquire, in what manner 
these numerous and extraordinary predictions were 
accomplished; and we cannot but remark, that it 
tseems to have been ordered, specially, by Providence, 
that the history ot the series of events by which this 
prophecy was fuliUled, should be written by a man 
who was not a Christian ; and who was an eye-witness 
of the facts, which he records. 1 allude to the Jewish 
historian, Joseph us, who is an author of high respecta- 
bility, and of great value to the cause of Christianity. 

1. In regard to felse Christs, of which the prophecy 
speaks so emphatically, we learn from the historian, 
just mentioned, that impostors and magicians drew 
multitudes after them, into the wilderness, promising 
to show them signs and wonders, some of whom be- 
came deranged, and others were punished by Felix, 
the procurator. One of these impostors was, that 
Egyptian, spoken of in the Acts of the Aposdes, who 
drew multitudes of people after him to Mount Olivet, 
promising that he would cause the walls of Jerusalem 
to fidl down at his word. 

Theudas was another, who pretended to be a prophet, 
and gave out that he would divide the waters of Jor- 
dan; but he was quickly routed by Cuspiiis Fadus, 
and all his followers scattered. The impostor himself 
was takte alive, and his head cut off, and brought to 
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Jerusakm. In the reign of Nero, and during the time 
thai Felix was procurator of Judea, impostors arose in 
such numbers, that the historian infomis us, ^many 
of them were apprehended and killed every daj." 

There were also, at this time, great commotioDS) 
and horrible seditions and wars, in various places; as 
at Cesarea, Alexandria, and Babylonia. There were 
great contentions between the Jews and SamaiitaDs; 
and also between the Jews and people of other natioofl^ 
who dwelt in the same cities with them. Both Jost^ 
phus and Philoy give a particular account of these 
disturbances, in which multitudes of the peojde were 
slain. 

Famines, pestilences, and earthquakes, are men- 
tioned by Seutonius, and by several other profiine 
historians, who are cited by Eusebius, by Josephus, by 
Tacitus, and by Seneca. 

That prodigies were frequent, is expressly asserted, 
by Josephus and Tacitus. The former declares that 
a star hung over the city like a sword, for a whde 
year; — ^that at the ninth hour of the night, a bright 
light shone round the altar and the temple, so that fx 
the space of half an hour, it appeared to be bright 
day; — that the eastern gate of the temple, which it 
required twenty men to shut, and which was fastened 
by strong bars and bolts, opened of its own accord: — 
that before sun set, there was seen in the cbuds, the 
appearance of chariots and armies fighting; — ^thatat 
the feast of Pentecost, while the priests were going 
into the inner temple, a voice was heard, as of a multi- 
tude, saying. Let us depart hence. And what affected 
the people more than any thing else, was, that four 
years before the war began, a countryman came to 
Jerusalem, at the feast of Tabernacles, and ran up aod 
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iwYiy crying day and night, " A vofce from the east, 
voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a 
Dice against Jerusalem and the temple. Wo! Wo! 
) Jetusateml" It was in vain that by stripes and tor- 
ire the magistrates attempted to restrain him: h^ 
ontiDued crying, especially at the public festivals, for 
feveti years and five months, and yet never grew 
Loalrse, nor appeared to be weary: until dunng the 
lege, while he was crying on the wall, a stone struck 
dm, and killed him instantly. Tacitus, the Roman 
iistorian, joins his testimony to that of Josephus: — 
•Armies," says he, "were seen engaged in the 
leaVens, the glittering of arms was observed; and 
uddenly the fire from the clouds illuminated the tem^ 
4e ; the doors of the inner temple were suddenly thrown 
pen; and a voice more than human was beard pro^ 
laiming, the gods are departing: and at the same 
ime, the motion of their departure was perceived." 
Ileti may form what judgment they please of these 
larratives; but one thing is certain, that the minds of 
nen were, about this lime, much agitated and terrified 
jvith what appeared to them to be prodigies* There 
3^ere, fearful sights, and great signs from heaven^ 
2. The circumstances accompanying the siege and 
capture of the city, were as exactly foretold, as the 
jfeceding signs. "TAe abomination of desolation^^ 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, was nothing else than 
the Roman armies, whose ensign was an eagle perched 
opon a qpear: which ensigns were worshipped, as 
divinities. These stood where " they ought not,'^ when 
they were planted, not only id the holy land, but on 
the consecrated spot, where the temple had stood. But 
\b€ Chrisdans had been warned, at the first appearance 
of this desdating abomination, immediately to betake 
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themselves to flight ; which they did, and instead of 
going into the city, they retired to Pella, beyond Jordan. 

The distress of the Jews, within the city, during the 
siege, where two or three millions of people were 
crowded into a narrow space, almost exceeds belief. 
What with their continual battles with the Romans ; 
what with intestine feuds and tumults; and what with 
fiimine and pestilence, the sufferings which they en- 
dured, cannot now be conceived. No such distress was 
ever experienced by any people, before or since. 

Jerusalem was hemmed in on all sides, by the be- 
sieging army, and notwithstanding t)ie great strength 
of its fortifications, was taken. Although Titus bad 
given express orders, that the temple should be pre- 
served; yet the mouth of the Lord, had dedared, that 
it should be otherwise: and, accordingly, it was burol 
to the ground, and the very foundation dug up by the 
sddiers, with the hope of finding hidden treasures. 
After the city had been destroyed, Tiius ordered the 
whole space to be levelled like a field ; so that a person 
approaching the place, would hardly suspect that it 
had ever been inhabited. 

The number slain in the war has already been men- 
tioned; to which we may now add, that the captives 
amounted to ninety-seven thousand. Josephus, in re- 
lating these events, adopts a language remarkably 
similar to that used by Christ, in the prophecy. " The 
calamities of all people," says he, " from the creation 
of the world, if they be compared with those suffered 
by the Jews, vdll be found to be far surpiissed by them." 
The weirds of Christ are; There shall he great tti- 
btdationj such as was not from the beginning of 
the world to this time; noy nor ever shall be. 
That these unparalleled calamities proceeded fvom 
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the vengeance of heaven, against a people whose ini- 
quities were full, was not only acknowledged by Jose- 
phus, but by Titus, the Roman general. After taking 
a purvey of the city, the height of the towers and 
walls, the magnitude of the stones, and the strength 
of the bands by which they were held together, he 
broke out into the following exclamation: "By the 
help of God, we have brought this war to a conclusion. 
It was God, who drew out the Jews from these fortifi- 
cations; for what could the hands, or military engines 
of men, avail, against such towers as these?" And 
he refused to be crowned, after the victoiy, saying, 
"That he was not the author of this achievement, 
but the anger of God against the Jews, was what 
put the victory into his hands." 

3* Finally, the consequences of this catastrophe were 
as distinctly p];edicted, and as accurately fulfilled, as 
the preceding events. The Jews, who survived, were 
dispersed over the world, in which condition they con- 
tinue until this day. The Christians, availing them- 
selves of the warnings of their Lord, escaped all the 
calamities of the siege. Jerusalem was trodden down 
of the Gentiles; and continues thus to be trodden down, 
until this day. 

Jerusalem was rebuilt by Adrian, but not precisely 
on the old site; and was called iBlia, which name it 
bore, until the time of Constantine. The apostate 
Julian, out of hatred to Christianity, and with the view 
of defeating the prediction, " That Jenisalem should 
be trodden down hy the Gentiles,^^ determiued to 
restore the Jews, and rebuild their temple. Immense 
sums were appropriated for the work; the superintend- 
ence of which was assigned to one of his lieutenants; 
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and the goveraor of the pro\nnce to which Jenigaleio 
belonged, assisted in iu '^But horrible balls of jSre, 
bursting forth from the foundations, rendered the place 
inaccessible to the workmen, who weic often much 
burnt, so that the enterprise was laid aside." The 
account now given is attested by Julian himself, and his 
favorite heathen historian, Anmiianus. The witnesses 
are indeed numerous, and unexceptionable; " Ammiar 
nus Marcellinus, a heathen; Zcmach David, a Jew, 
who confesses tliat Julian was, divinitus impeditu&, 
providentially hindered, in his attempt; Na^anzen and 
Chrysostom, among the Greeks; Ambrose and Ruffin, 
among the Latins; all of whom flourished, at the very 
time when thia wonderful event occurred. Theodoret, 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Philostorgius, respectable his- 
torians, recorded it within fifty years after the event; 
and while ihe eye witnesses of the fact were still sur- 
viving.'** That part of the prophecy which relates to 
the restoration of the Jews, remains to be accomplished, 
and we hope the accomplishment is not far distant. 
When this event shall take place, the eviderice from 
this prophecy will be complete, and almost irresistible. 
This shall occur when " The times of the Gentiles 
shall be fulfilled J^ The circumstances of this glorious 
event, are more particularly described by Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, chap. xi. "Tj^ the fall of them 
be the riches, of the world, and the diminishing of 
them the riches of the Gentiles; how much more 
their fulness 1 for I wo,uld not, br^lhren^ that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery, that blindness 
in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
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the Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall he 
saved." The preaching of the Gospel to all nations, 
has been considered in another place. 

After this concise review of some remarkable pro- 
phecies contained in the Bible, is there any (Hie, who 
can persuade himself, that all these coincidences are 
accidental? or that the whole is a cunningly, devi- 
sed fable? That man must indeed be blind, who 
cannot see " This light which shineth in a dark 
place:" — ^^This sure word op prophecy, which 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy GhostP 
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NO OTHER RELIGION POSSESSES THE SAME KVW 
AND DEGREE OF EVIDENCE AS CHRISTIANITY: 
AND NO OTHER MIRACLES ARE AS WELL AT- 
TESTED, AS THOSE RETCORDED IN THE BIBLJ5. 

Having given a brief view of the external evidences 
of Christianity, it is now proper to inquire, whether any 
eystem of religion, ancient or modern, is as well sup- 
ported by evidence; and whether, other miracles have 
testimony in their favor, as satisfactory, as that by 
which the miracles of the Gospel are accompanied. 

The usual declamation of infidel writers, on this 
subject, is calculated to make the impression on unsus- 
picious readers, that all religions are similar in their 
origin ; — that they all lay claim to miracles and divine 
communications; — and that all stand upon an equal 
footing. But when we descend to particulars, and in- 
quire, what religions that now exist, or ever did exist, 
profess to rest their claims on well attested miracles, and 
the exact accomplishment of prophecy, none besides 
the Jewish and Christian can be produced. Ainong 
the multiform systems of Paganism, there is not one, 
which was founded on manifest miracles or prophecies. 
They had, indeed, their prodigies and their oracles, by 
which the credulous multitude were deceived; and 
their founders pretended to have received revelations, 
or to have held communion with the gods. But what 
well attested miraculous fact can be produced, from all 
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the religions of tbe heathen world? What oracle ever 
gave responses so clear and free from ambiguity, as to 
furnish evidence, that the knowledge of friturity was 
possessed? It is easy to pretend to divine revelation: 
this is done by every fanatic. 

It is not disputed, that many impostors have ap- 
peared in the world, as well as many deluded fanatics. 
But the reason why all their claims and pretensions 
may with propriety be rejected, is, that they were not 
able to exhibit any satisfactory evidence, that they 
were commissioned from heaven, to instruct mankind 
in religion. 

In this we are all agreed. Of what use, therefore^ 
can it be, to bring up these impostures and delusions^ 
wheu the evidences of the Christian religion are under 
consideration? Can it be a reason for rejecting a reli- 
gion which comes well attested, that there have been 
innumerable false pretensions to divine revelation? 
Must miracles, supported by abundant testimony, be 
discredited, because there have been reports of prodigies 
and miracles which have no evidence? And because 
heathen oracles have given answers to inquiries res- 
pecting friture events, dark, indeterminate, and design- 
edly ambiguous; shall we place no confidence in nu- 
merous authentic phophecies, long ago committed to 
writing, which have been most exactly and wonderfully 
accomplished? 

It is alleged, that the eariy history of aU ancient na- 
tions is &bulou3, and abounds in stories of incredible 
prodigies; and hence it is inferred, that the miracles of 
the Old and New Testament, should be considered in 
the same light. To which it may be replied, that this 
general consent of nations, that miiacles have existed, 
is &vorable to the opinion that true miracles have at 
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0ome time occurred. It may again be observed, thai 
the history of Moses, which is more than a thousand 
years older than any profane history, has every evp 
dence of being a true relation of facts; — and, moreovefr 
that the age in which the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment were performed, so far from being a dark and 
fabulous age, was the most enlightened period of the 
heathen world. It was the age of the most celebrated 
historians, orators, and poets. There never was a 
time, when it would have been more difficult to gain 
a general belief in miracles, which had no sufficient tes- 
timony, than in the Augustan, and succeeding age. 
Not only did learning flourish; but there was at that 
period, a general tendency to skepticism and atheism. 
There can evidently, therefore, be no inference ua&r 
vorable to Christianity, derived from the belief of un- 
founded stories of miraculous events, in the dark ages 
of antiquity. The only eflfect of the prevalence rf 
false accounts of miracles, should be, to produce caxt 
tion and careful examination into the evidence of every 
report of this kind. Reason dictates, that truth and 
falsehood should never be confounded. Let every fiict 
be subjected to the test of a rigid scrutiny, and let it 
stand or fall, according as it is supported or unsupr 
ported by testimony. If the miracles of the Bible have 
no better evidence than the prodigies of the heathen, 
they ought to receive no more credit; but if they have 
solid evidence, they ought not to be confounded with 
reports which carry imposture on their very face ; or, ai 
least, have no credible testimony in their favor. 

There is no other way of deciding on facts, which 
occurred long since, but by testimony. And the truth 
of Christianity is really a matter of fact In support of 
it, we have adduced testimony which cannot be invali- 
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dated ; and we challenge our opponents to show^ that 
any other religion .stands on the same firm basis. In- 
stead of this, they would amuse us with vague decla- 
mations on the credulity of man, and the many fabulous 
stories which have been circulated and believed. But 
what has this to do with the question ? We admit all 
this, and maintain that it does not furnish the semblance 
of an argument against the truth of the well attested 
facts, recorded by the evangelists. Because there ia 
much falsehood in the world, is there no such thing as 
truth? It would be just as reasonable to conclude, 
that, because many men have been convicted of falser 
hood, there were no pereons of veracity in the world;. 
or that because there were many knaves, all pretensions' 
to honesty were unfounded. 

The Mohammedan religion is frequently brought 
forward by the enemies of revelation, with an air of 
confidence, as though the pretensions and success of 
that impostor, would derogate from the evidences of 
Christianity. It is expedient, therefore, to bring this: 
subject under a particular examination. And here, let 
it be observed, that we do not reject any thing, respect- 
ing the origin and progress of this religion, which has 
been transmitted to us by competent and credible wit- 
nesses. We admit that Mohammed existed, and was 
the founder of a new sect ; and, that from a small be- 
ginning, his religion spread with astonishing rapidity 
over the fairest portion of the globe. We admit, also, 
that he was the author of the Koran, which he com-^ 
posed, fi"om time to time, probably with the aid of some 
one or twq other persons. Moreover, it is adnjittedj 
that he was an extraordinary man, and prosecuted the. 
bold scheme which he had projected^ with upcoq[iTOO» 
perseverance and afidress. Neither are we disposed to^ 



deny, that the Koran contains many sublime paesagei^ 
relative to God and his perfections, and many sound 
and salutary precepts of morality. That the language 
is elegant, and a standard of purity in the Arabic 
tongue, has been asserted by all Mohammedan writers, 
and conceded by many learned Christians. But as to 
his pretended revelations, there is no external evidence, 
whatever, that they wefe real ; and ihere is an over- 
whelming weight of internal evidence, that they are 
not from God. 

To bring this subject fairly before us, let the Mow- 
ing considerations be impartially weighed: 

1. The pretensions of Mohammed were supported 
by no miracles, or prophecies. He was oilen called 
upon by his opposers to confirm his missi(»i, by this 
decisive proof; but he always decUned making the 
attempt; and resorted to various excuses and subter- 
fuges. In the Koran, God is introduced, as saying, 
"Nothing hindered us from sending thee with miracles, 
except that the former nations have charged them with 
imposture: — thou art a preacher only." Again, "That 
if he did perform miracles, the people would not believe, 
as they had before rejected Moses, Jesus, and the 
prophets, v/ho performed them." 

Dr. Paley* has enumerated thirteen different places 
in the Koran, where this objection is considered, in not 
one of which, it is alleged, that miracles had been 
performed for its confirmation. It is true, that this 
artful man told of things, sufficiently miraculous; but 
for the truth of these assertions, we have no manner of 
proof, except his own word, which, in this case, is 
worth nothing. 



* Paley*8 Evidencet, 
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Now, if it had been as easy a thing to obtain credit 
to stories of miracles, publicly performed, as some sup- 
pose, surely Mohammed would have had recourse to 
this measure, during the period, that he was so pressed 
and teased by bis enemies, with a demand for this 
very evidence. But he had too much cunning to ven- 
ture upon an expedient so dangerous: his opposers 
would quickly have detected and exposed the cheat. 
At length, however, he so far yielded to the demand of 
his enemies, as to publish one of the most extravagant 
stories, which ever entered into the imagination of 
man; and solemnly swore that every word of it was 
true. I refer to his night journey to Jerusalem, and 
thence to heaven, under the guidance of the angel 
Grabriel. As this story may afibrd some amusement 
to the reader, I will subjoin, in a note, the substance of 
it, omitting those particulars which are most ridiculous 
and extravagant.* 

This marvellous story, however, had well nigh 
ruined his cause. His enemies treated it with deserved 
ridicule and scorn; and a number of his followers for- 
sook him, from that time. In fact, it rendered his 
further continuance at Mecca, entirely inexpedient; 
and having before despatched some of his disciples to 
Medina, he betook himself, with his followers, to that 
city, where he met with a more cordial reception, than 
in his native place. 

The Mowers of Mohammed, hundreds of years 
after his death, related many miracles, which they 
pretended that he performed: but their report is not 
only unsupported by testimony, but is in direct contra- 
dietioa to the Koran, where he repeatedly disclaims all 



* See Note A. 
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(Pretensions to miraculous powers. And the mitackii 
which they ascribe to him^ while they are marvellous 
icnough, are of that trifling and ludicrous kind, com- 
monly to be met with in all forgeries, in which miraclet 
•are represented as having been performed; such as, 
that the trees walked to meet him ;— that the stones 
salated him ; — that a beam groaned to him ; — that a 
oamelmade complaint to him; — and that a shouldefof 
mutton told him that it was poisoi^. 
. It appears, then, that Mohammedanism has no evi- 
dence, whatever, but the declaration of the impostor. It is 
impossible, therefore, that Christianity should be placed 
in a more favorable point of light, than in comparison 
with the religion of Mohammed. The one, as we 
have seen, rests on well attested miracles; the otbec 
does not exhibit the shadow of a proof, that it was de- 
rived from heaven. 

2. It is fair to compare the moral characters of the 
respective founders of these two religions. And here 
we have as perfect a contrast as history can furnish. 
Jesus Christ was, holy, harmless, undejiled, and sepa* 
r<itefrom sinners. His life was pure, without a stain. 
EQs most bitter enemies could find no fault in him. He 
exhibited, through life, the most perfect example of 
disinterested zeal, pure benevolence, and unaffected 
humility, which the world ever saw. Mohammed 
was an ambitious, licentious, cruel, and unjust man. 
BSs life was stained with the most atrocious crimes. 
Blasphemy, perjury, murder, adultery, lust, and robbery, 
were actions of daily occurrence. And to shield him- 
self from censure, and open a door for unbridled indul- 
gence, he pretended revelations from heaven, to justify 
all his vilest practices. He had the effrontery to pretend, 
ihat God had given him privilege to commit, at pleasure, 
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Uie most abominable crimes. The facts whicb could 
be adduced in support of these general charges, are so 
numerous, and so shocking, that I will not defile my 
paper, nor wound the feelings of the read^, by a reci- 
tal ot them. 

3. The Koran itself can never bear a comparison 
^ with the New Testament, in the view of any impiur- 
tial person* It is a confused and incongruous heap of 
€ublime sentiments, moral precepts, positive institutions, 
extravagant and ridiculous stories, and manifest lies and 
contradictions. Mohammed, himself, acknowledged, 
that it contained many contradictions; but he accounted 
for this feet by alleging, that what had been commu- 
nicated to him in one chapter, was repealed in a sub- 
aequeut one^ — and so he charges this inconsistency on 
his Maker. The number of abrogated passages is so 
great, that a mussulman cannot be easily confuted by 
proving the falsehood of any declaration in the Koran ; 
for, he will have recourse to this doctrine of abrogation. 
There is nothing in this book, which cannot easily be 
accounted for; nothing above the capacity of impoetora 
to accom[dish. It is artfully accommodated to the relL 
gions of Arabia, prevalent at the time. It gives en- 
couragement to the stongest and most vicious passions 
of human nature; promotes ambition, despotism, re- 
venge, and ojffensive war; opeus wide the door of 
licentiousness; and holds out such rewards and punisii- 
ment^ as are calculated to make an impression on the 
minds of wicked men. It discourages, and indeed f<Hr- 
bids, all free inquiry, and all discussion of the doctrines 
which it contains. Whatever is excellent in the Ko- 
ran, is in imitation of the Bible; but wherever the 

author follows his own judgment, or indulges his own 

o 
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imagination, we find fidsehood, impiety, or 
absurdity.* 

4. The means by which the religion of Mohammed 
was propagated, were entirely different from those em- 
ployed in the propagation of the Gospel. If there is 
any point of strong resemblance between these two 
systems, it consists merely in the circumstance of the 
rapid and extensive progr^s, and permanent continu- 
ance, of each. But when we come to consider the 
means by which this end was attained in the two 
cases, instead of resemblance we find again, a perfect 
contrast. Mohammed did, indeed, attempt, at first, to 
propagate his religion by persuasion and artifice; and 
these efforts he continued for twelve years, but with 
very small success. At the end of three years, he had 
gained no more than fourteen disciples; and at the end 
of seven years, his followers amounted to little more 
than eighty; and at the end of twelve years, when he 
fled from Mecca, the number was very inconsideraUe. 
As far, therefore, as there can be a fair comparison be- 
tween the progress of Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism; that is, during the time that Mohammed em- 
ployed argument and persuasion alone, there is no 
resemblance. The progress of Christianity was like 
the lightning, which shineth from one part of heaven 
to the other; extending in a few years, not only with- 
out aid from learning and power, but in direct of^xisi- 
tion to both, throughout the whole Roman empiie, and 
far beyond its limits. But Mohammedanism, for twdve 
years, made scarcely any progress; yet it commenced 
among an ignorant and uncivilized people. During 



• See Ryan's History of the Effects of Relis^ion on A^mkind. 
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this period, the progress was scarcely equal to what 
might be expected from any artful impostor. Thii 
religion never spread in any other way than by the 
sword. As soon as the inhabitants of Medina declared 
in favor of Mohammed, he changed his whole plan, 
and gave out that he was directed to propagate his reli- 
gion by force. From this time, he is found engaged 
in war. He began by attacking mercantile caravans, 
and, as his force increased, went on to conquer th» 
petty kingdoms, into which Arabia was then divided.* 
Sometimes, he put all the prisoners to death, and at 
other times, sold them into slavery. At first, the order 
was, to massacre every creature that refused to embrace 
his religion; but he became more lenient afterwards^ 
especially to Jews and Christians. The alternative 
was, " The Koran, death, or tribute." 

But it is a great mistake, to suppose, that the conqueste 
of Mohammed, himself, were very extensive. 'The 
fact is, that he, never, during his life, extended his do- 
minion beyond the limits of Arabia; except, that he 
overran one or two inconsiderable provinces of Syria. 
It was by the Caliphs, his successors, that so great a 
part of Asia, and Egypt, were brought into subjection. 
But what is there remarkable in these successes, more 
than those of other conquerors? Surely, the propstga* 
tion of Mohammedanism by the sword, however rapid 
or extensive, can never bear any comparison with that 
of Christianity, by the mere force of truth, under the 
blessing of heaven. 

6. The tendency and effects of Mohammedanism, 
when compared with the tendency and effects of Chris- 
iiamty, serve to exhibit the latter in a very favorable 

* See Prideauz's Life of Mahomet. 
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light The Christiaii religion has been a rich bleeaiiig 
to every country which has embraced it; and its salip 
tary effects have borne pnqportion to the care which hag 
been taken to inculcate its genuine principles, and the 
cordiality with which its doctrines have been embraced. 
If we cast our eyes over the map of the world, and 
inquire what nations are truly civilized? Where does 
learning flourish? Where are the principles of morality 
and the dictates of humanity best understood? YiThere 
are the poor and afflicted most effectually relieved? 
Where do men enjoy the greatest security of life, pro- 
perty, and liberty? Where is the female sex treated 
with due respect, and exalted to their proper place in 
society? Where is the education of youth most assi- 
duously pursued? Where are the brightest examples 
of benevolence ; and where do men enjoy most rational 
happines? — I say, if we were called upon to designate 
those countries, in which these advantages are. mott 
highly enjoyed, every one of them would be found in 
Christendom; and the superiority enjoyed by some 
over the others, would be found to bear an exact pro- 
portion to the practical influence of pure Christianity. 
On the contrary, if we take a survey of the rich 
and salubrious regions, possessed by Mohammedans, 
we behdd a wide spread desolation. The fairest por- 
tion of the globe, where arts, literature, and refinement, 
formerly most flourished, are now blighted. Every 
noble institution has sunk into oblivion. Despotism 
extends its iron sceptre over tliese ill-fated countries, 
and all the tranquillity ever enjoyed, is the dead calm 
of ignorance and slavery. Useful learning is discou- 
raged; free inquiry proscribed, and servile submission 
required of all. Justice is perverted, or disregarded. 
No man has any security for life or property ; and a« 
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to liberty, it is utterly lost, wherever the Mohammedan 
religion prevails. While the fanatic ardor of making 
proselytes continued, the fury of the propagators of this 
faith rendered them irresistible. Indeed, their whole 
■ystem is adapted to a state of war. The best work 
that can be performed, according to the Koran, is to 
flght for the propagation of the faith ; and ihe highest 
rewards are promised to those who die in b.itlle. There 
is no doubt, but that the principles of the Koran greatly 
contributed to the conquests of the Saracens, by divest- 
ing them of all fear of death, and inspiring them with 
an assurance of being admitted into a sensual paradise, 
if it should be their fate to be slain in battle. " The 
Bword,*^ said he, "is the key of heaven and hell: a 
drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent 
under arms, is of more avail than two months of fast- 
ing and prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are 
forgiven. At the day of judgment, his wounds shall 
be resplendent as vermillion, and odoriferous as musk* 
and the loss of his limbs shall be replaced by the wings 
of angels and cherubim." But when they had finished 
their conquests, and a state of peace succeeded their 
long and bloody wars, they sunk into torpid indolence 
and stupidity. While other nations have been making 
rapid improvements in all the arts, they have remained 
stationary; or rather have been continually going back- 
ward. They have derived no advatages from the revi- 
val of letters, the invention of printing, or the improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences. The people who have 
been subjected to their despotism, without adopting their 
rdig;ioD, are kept in the most degl^ding subjection. 
At present,* the Greeks are making noble exertions 

♦A. D. IJ.t» 
o 2 
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to break the cruel yoke, which has oppressed them, 
and though unsupported by Christiaa nations, have 
succeeded in expelling the Turks from a large p(Vti0Q 
of their country. God grant them success, and give 
them wisdom to make a good use of their liberty and 
independence, when acquired and established!* Mo> 
hammedanism was permitted to prevail, as a just pun- 
ishment to Christians, for their luxury and dissensions. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the prescribed time of 
these locusts of the abyss^^ is nearly come to an end; 
and that a just God, who has so long used them as a 
scourge to Christians, as he formerly did the Canaan- 
iies to be thorns in the eyes and in the sides of the 
Ismelites, will soon bring to an end this horrible des- 
potism, which has been founded on a vile imposture. 
The signs of the times give strong indications, that 
the Mohammedan power will shortly be subverted. 
But it is not for us ^^to know the times and the sea- 
sonSj which the Father hath put in his own powerP 
The only thing further, necessary to be considered. 
in this chapter, is. the miracles which have been brought 
forward as a counterpoise to the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles. Tliis is an old stratagem — at least a» 
early as the second century, when one, Pbilostratus,. 
at the request of Julia Augusta, wife of the emperor 
Severus, wrote a history, or rather romance, of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, a town in Capadocia. This Apollo- 
nius, was nearly contemporary with Jesus Christ; but 

* Since the abu^e watf written, several of the goyerninenti 
of Europe have ioterposed to rescue the Greeks from the per- 
secution and oppression of the Ottoman power; but they are^ 
yet in a very qnsettlea state, and it cannot be foreseen wiiat 
will be the result of all their struggles. A. D» iSiJ. 

f Rev. ix. 3, 
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whether he was a philosopher, or a conjarer, can&ot 
now be ascertained; for as to the story of Philostratus,^ 
which is still extant, it is totally unsupported by any 
reference to eye-witnesses of the facts, or any docu- 
ments of credit, and has, throughout, as much the air 
of extravagant fiction, as any thing that was ever 
published. That the design of the writer was to set. 
up this Apollonius as a rival to Jesus Christ, is not 
avowed, but is sufficiently evident from the similarity 
of many of the miracles ascribed to him^ to facts re- 
corded in the Gospels, and which are manifestly bor-r 
rowed from the evangelical history. He is made la 
raise the dead, to cast out demons, and to rise from the 
dead, himself. In one instance, the very words of the 
demons expelled by Jssus Christ, as recorded by St. 
Luke, ^^Art thou come to torment v^ before the 
tim£y^ are put into the mouth of a demon, said to be 
cast out by Apollonius. But in addition to these mi- 
racles, his biographer pretends, that he saw beasts with 
a human head and lion's body; — women half white 
and half black; — together with phcenixes, griffins, dra- 
gons, and similar fabulous monsters. 

In the fourth century, Hierocles, a bitter enemy of 
Christianity, instituted a comparison between Jesus 
and Apollonius, in which, after considering their mira- 
cles, be gives the preference to the latter. This book 
was answered by Eusebius, from whose work only, we 
can now learn how Hierocles treated the subject, as 
the book of the latter is not extant. The only con- 
clusion which can be deduced from this history of 
Apollonius, is, that the miracles of Christ were so 
firmly believed, in the second century, and were at- 
tended by such testimony, that the enemies of Chris- 
tianity could not deny the &ct8, and therefore resorted 
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to the expedient of circulating stories of equal miracles 
performed by another. 

Modern infidels have not been ashamed to resort to 
the same stale device. Mr. Hume has taken much 
pains to bring forward a great array of evidence, in 
&yor of certain miracles, in which be has no faith, 
with the view of discrediting the truth of Christianity. 
These have been so lully and satisfactorily considered 
by Dr. Douglass, Bishop of Salisbury, in his Crite- 
rion; and Dr. Campbell, in his Essay on Miracles, 
that I need only refer to these learned authors, for a 
complete confutation of Hume's arguments, from this 
source. 

For the sake, however, of those who may not have 
access to these works, I will lay down a few general 
principles, by which vm may distinguish between true 
and false miracles; for which I am indebted, princi- 
pally, to the author of the Criterion, above men- 
tioned. 

1. The nature of the facts should be well considered, 
whether they are miraculous. The testimony which 
supports a fact may be sufficient, and yet it may have 
been brought about by natural causes. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ were such, that there 
was no room for doubt respecting their supernatural 
character; but a great part of those performed by 
others, which have received the best attestation, were 
of such a nature, that they may readily be accounted 
for, without supposing any divine interposition. The 
case of the man diseased in his eyes, said to have been 
cured by Vespasian's rubbing his hand over them, and 
the lame man cured by a touch of the emperor's foot, 
were, no doubt, impositions practised by the priests of 
the temple, where they were performed. The emperor 
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did not pretend to possess any miraculous power, and 
was induced, only after much persuasion, to make the 
experiment. The facts, as related by Tacitus, though 
he was not an eye-witness — it may be admitted — are 
true. Such persons were probably brought forward, 
and a cure pretended to be made, but there is no evi- 
dence that there was a real miracle. There was no one 
present who felt interested, to examine into the tmth 
of the miracle. The priests, who proposed the thing, 
had, no doubt, prepared their subjects; and the emperor 
was flattered by the honor of being selected by their 
god, to work a miracle. How often do beggars in the» 
gtreet impose upon many, by pretending to be blind 
and lame? The high encomiums which Mr. Hume 
bestows on the historian Tacitus, in order to set off the 
testimony to the best advantage, can have, no weight 
here; for he only related what he had heard from 
others, and showed pretty evidently, that he did not 
credit the story himself. 

The same may be said, respecting the man spoken 
of by Cardinal de Retz, at Saragossa, who was repre- 
sented as having been seen without a leg, but obtained 
one by rubbing the stump with holy oil. The cardi- 
nal had no other evidence of his having ever been 
maimed, than the suspicious report of the canons 
of the Church; and he took no pains to ascertain, 
whether the leg which he obtained, was really flesh 
and blood, or an artificial limb. 

A great part of the cures said to have been per- 
formed at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris, were proved, upon 
examination, to be mere pretences; and those, which 
were refiJ, may easily be accounted for, from the influ- 
ence of & heated imagination, and enthusiastic feelings; 
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especially, since we have seen the wonderful eflfecte of 
animal magnetism, and metallic tractors.* 

2. A second consideration of great weight, is, that in 
true miracles, we can trace the testimony to the voy 
time when the facts are said to have occurred, but 
in false miracles, the report of the facts ori^nates a 
long time afterwards, as in the case of ApoUooius. 
And in the case of the miracles ascribed to Moham- 
med by Abulfeda and Al-Janabbi; and, also, of the 
miracles ascribed by the Jesuits, to Ignatius Loyola, 
their founder ; which were never heard of, until long 
after his death. 

8. Another criterion of importance, is, that the report 
of miracles should originate, and first obtain credit, ia 
the place, and among the people, where they are aii 
to have been performed. This is too remarkably the 
fkct, in regard to the miracles of the Bible, to require 
any proof. But many stories of miracles are rendered 
suspicious by the circumstance that they were first re- 
ported and believed, in some place, far from that ia 
which they were alleged to have been wrought The 
miracles ascribed by the Romanists to Francis Xavier^ 
are condejimed by both the rules last mentioned. In 
all his letters, while a missionary in the east, he never 
hints that miracles had been wrought; and a reputable 
writer, who gave some account of his labors, nearly 
forty years after his death, not only is silent about 
Xavier's miracles, but confesses, that no miracles had 
been performed among the Indians. These mirades 
were said to be performed in the remote parts of India^ 
and Japan, but the report of them was published 
first, in Europe. Almost all the miracles ascribed bj 
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the Romish Church, to her saints, fall into the same 
predicament The history of them was written long 
after they are said to have been performed, and often 
m countries remote from the place where it is pretended 
Ihey occurred. 

4. Another thing necessary to be taken into view, 
in judging of the genuineness of miracles, is, whether 
the fects were scrutinized at the time, or were suffered 
to pass without examination. When the miracles re- 
ported, coincide with the passions and prejudices of 
those before whom they are performed ; — when they are 
exhibited by persons in power, who can prevent all 
examination, and put what face they please on facts, 
they may well be reckoned suspicious. Now, the cures 
at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris, were not performed in 
these circumstances. The Janseuists were not in 
power, and their enemies not only had the opportunity 
to examine into the facts, but actually did so, with the 
utmost diligence. We have reason to believe, there- 
fore, that we have now a true report of those occur- 
rences. The defect of these miracles is, in their nature, 
not in their evidence. 

But in most cases, the miracles which have been 
reported, took place, when there was no opprtunity of 
examining into the facts — when the people were pleased 
to be confirmed in their favorite opinions — or, when the 
ruling powers had some particular end to answer,* 

But, supposing these miracles to be ever so well at- 
tested, I do not perceive how the evidence of divine 
revelation can be affected by them; for, if it could be 
made to appear, that these were supported by testimony, 
as strong as that which can be adduced in favor of the 

* On this whole tubject, tee Doaglass* Criterioa. 
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miracles of the New Testament, the only fair concltt* 
sion is, that, in consistency, they who believe in ChriB- 
tianity, should admit them to be true — but what then'? 
Would it follow, because miracles had been wrought 
on some rare occasions, different from those recorded 
in the Bible, that, therefore, these were of no validity, 
as evidence of divine revelation? Would not the&ct, 
that other miracles had been wrought, rather confirm 
our belief in those which were performed with so im- 
portant a design? Mr. Hume does, indeed, artfully 
insinuate, that the various accounts of miracles which 
exist, cannot be true, because the religions which they 
were wrought to confirm, are opposite; yet not one of 
those which he brings forward, as being best attested, 
was performed in confirmation of any new religimi, or 
to prove any particular doctrine, therefore they are not 
opposed to Christianity. If they had actually occurred, 
it would not in the least disparage the evidence for the 
facts recorded in the New Testament. And, especially, 
it is a strange conceit, that miracles performed within 
the bosom of the Christian Church, should furnish 
any proof against Christianity. 

It is, however, no part of the object of those who 
bring forward such an array of testimony, in support 
of certain miracles, to prove that such facts ever oc- 
curred. This is diametrically opposite to their purpose. 
Their design is, to discredit all testimony in favor of 
miracles, by shomng, that facts acknowledged to be 
false, have evidence as strong as those on which re- 
vealed religion rests. But they have utterly £uled in 
the attempt, as we have shown; and if they had suc- 
ceeded in adducing as strong testimony for other mira- 
cles, then we would readily admit their truth, and that, 
in perfect consistency with our belief in Christianity. 



^H£ BIBLE CONTAINS INTERNAL EVIDENCE THAT 

ITS ORIGIN IS DIVINE. 

As the Old and New Testaments are intimately 
eonnected, and form parts of the same system, it is 
unnecessary to ^lake any distinction between them, 
in considering this branch of the evidence of divin« 
revelation. 

A late writer,* of great eminence and popularity, faa« 
represented this species of evidence as unsatisfactory ;- 
as not capable of being so treated, as to produce con- 
viction in the minds of philosophical infidels; and as 
opening a door to their most specious objections to 
Christianity. But, certainly, this is not the most effec^ 
tual method of supporting the credit of the Scriptures. 
Another popular writert has gone to the other extreme, 
and seems to set little value on the external evidences 
of Christianity, while he exhibits the internal, in ft 
light 80 strong, that his argument assumes the appear^ 
ance of demonstration. 

But these two species of evidence, though distinct, 
are harmonious, and strengthen each other. There 
IB) therefore, no propriety in disparaging the one^ for 
the purpose of enhancing the value of the other. I 
believe, the fact is, however, that more instances faavti 

* Pr« Chalmers. t Soame Jenyns^ 
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occurred of skeptical men being convinced of the tnith 
of Christianity, by the internal, than the external evi- 
dences. It is the misfortune of most infidels, that they 
have no intimate acquaintance with the Bible; and 
even many of those who have undertaken to write 
against it, appear never to have read it, with any other 
view, than to find some ground of objection. 

No doubt, it is necessary to come to the examinaliOQ 
of this species of evidence, with a candid and docile 
disposition. If reason be permitted proudly to assume 
the seat of judgment, and to undertake to decide what 
a revelation ought to contain in particular; in what 
manner, and with what degree of light it should be 
communicated; whether it should he made perfectly at 
once, or gradually unfolded; and whether, from the 
beginning, it should be universal: no doubt, the result 
of an examination of the contents of the Bible, con- 
ducted on such principles, will prove unsatisfactory; 
and insuperable objections will occur at every step in 
the progress. It was wise in Dr. Chalmers, to endea- 
vor to discourage such a mode of investigation, as being 
most unreasonable ; for how is it possible, that such a 
creature as man, should be able to know what is pro- 
per for the infinite God to do, or in what way he should 
deal with his creatures upon earth? To borrow the 
language of this powerful writer;* "We have expe- 
rience of man, but we have no experience of God. 
We can reason upon the procedure of man in given 
circumstances, because this is an accessible subject, and 
comes under the o^nizance of observation; but we 
cannot reason on the procedure of the Almighty in 
given circumstances." But when he speaks '^of dW- 
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claiming all support from what is commonly understood 
by the internal evidence," and "saving a vast deal of 
controversy, by proving that all this is superfluous and 
uncalled for," I am constrained to think, that, instead 
of aiding the cause of Christianity, the excellent author 
has attempted to take aw^ay one of its firmest props. 
The internal evidence of revelation is analogous to the 
evidence of the being and perfections of God, from the 
works of creation: and the same mode of reasoning 
which the deist adopts, relative to the doctrines and 
institutions of the Bible, the atheist may adopt, with 
equal force, against the existence of a God. If men 
will be so presumptuous as to deteirnine, that if God 
makes a world, he will form it according to their idea 
of fitness, and that the apparent imperfections and in- 
comprehensibilities in the material universe, could never 
haye proceeded fiom a Being of infinite perfection, 
atheism must follow of course. But, if, notwithstanding 
all these apparent evils and obscurities, there is in the 
structure of the world, the most convincing evidence 
of the existence of an all-wise and all-powerful Being; 
why may we not expect to find the same kind of evi- 
dence, impressed on a revelation from God? Upon 
Dr. Chalmers' principles, we ought to depend simply 
on historical testimony, for the fact, that God created 
this world; and "disclaim all support" from what may, 
without impropriety, be termed the internal evidence of 
the existence of God, derived from the contemplation 
of the work itself. The truth, however, is, that every 
thing which proceeds from God, whatever difficulties 
or obscurities accompany it, will contain and exhibit 
the impress of his character. As this is resplendently 
visible in the heavens and the earth, it is reasonable to. 
think that it will not be less manifest in bis woi:d.. If 
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the truths contained in a revelation be worthy of Gocf^ 
they will be stamped with his image; and if this can 
be, in any measure, discovered, undoubteldy it fur- 
nishes the most direct and convincing evidence of their 
divine origin. In fact this is, without being reduced to 
the form of a regular argument, precisely the evidence 
on which the faith of the great body of Christians has 
always rested. They are incapable of appreciating 
the force of the external evidence. It requires an ex- 
tent of learning, which plain laboring Christians, cannot 
be supposed commonly to possess. But the internal 
evidence is within their reach: it acts directly upon 
their minds, whenever they read or hear a portion of 
the word of God. The belief of common, unlecumed 
Christians, is not necessarily founded in the mere 
prejudice of education: it rests on the best possible evi- 
dence. And as there is a faith which is saving, and 
to which a purifying eflScacy is ascribed ; if we inquire, 
on what species of evidence this depends, it must be 
answered, on internal evidence: not, indeed^ as per- 
ceived by the unaided iiUellect of man,^ but as it is. ex- 
hibited to the mind, by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. We cannot consent, therefore, to give up this 
species of evidence^ as "superfluous and uncalled for/' 
but must consider it, if not the most effectual to silence 
gainsayers, yet certainly the most useful to the real 
Christian ; and if unbelievers could be induced to attend 
to it, with docility and impartiality, there is reason to 
think, that they would experience its efficacy, in the 
gradual production of a firm conviction of the truth of 
Christianity. The internal evidence of the truth of the 
Scriptures, cannot be fully brought into view, in any 
other way, than by a careful study of the Bible. It 
C^nqpt easily be put into, tbp form, of logical argument^. 
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for it consists in moral fitness and beauty: in the 
adaptation of truth to the constitution of the human 
mind ; in its astonishing power of penetrating and 
tsearching the heart, and affecting the conscience. 
There is a subUme sanctity in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel ; a devotional and heavenly spirit 
pervading the Scriptures ; a purity and holy tendency, 
-which cannot but be felt by the serious reader of the 
i/vord of God ; and a power to soothe and comfort the 
sorrowful mind: all which qualities may be perceived, 
and will have their effect, but cannot be embodied and 
presented, with their full force, in the form of argument. 
But, altliough this evidence, from the nature of the 
case, cannot be exhibited in iis entire body, to any but 
those who study the Scriptures, and meditate on their 
truths, day and night, yet it is possible to select some 
prominent points, and present them to the reader, in 
such a light, as to produce a salutary impression. This 
is what will now be briefly attempted, in the following 
remarks, which might, without diflBculty, be greatly 
enlarged : 

1. The Scriptures speak of God and his attributes) 
in a way which accords with what right reason would 
lead us to expect, in a divine revelation; He is uni- 
formly represented in the Bible, as osKy and as a Being 
of infinite perfection; as eternal, — omnipotent, — om- 
niscient, — omnipresent — and imnuitable; And it is 
truly remarkable, that these correct and sublime views 
of theology were entertained by those w^ho possessed 
the Scriptures, when all other nations had fallen into 
the grossest polytheism, and most degrading idolatry. 
Other nations were more powerful, and greatly excelled 
the Israelites in human learning; but in the knowledge* 
of God) all wer« in thick darkness, whilst this peopl* 

p2 
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enjoyed the light of truth. Learned men and philbscK 
l^ers arose in different countries, and obtained celebrity 
on account of their theories, but they effected no change 
in the popular opinions ; indeed, they could not en- 
lighten others, when they were destitute of the light of 
truths themselves. However deists may deride and 
scoff at the Bible, it is a fact capable of the clearest 
proof, that had it not been (or the Scriptures, there 
would^ not, at tbis time, be such a thing as pure theism 
upon earth. There is not now in the world, an indi- 
vidual who believes in one infinitely perfect God,, 
whose knowledge of this truth may not be traced, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the Bible. 

How con it be accounted for^ that the true theology 
should be found accompanying the Scriptures, in«dl 
ages, while it was lost, every where else, unless we 
admit that they are a revelation from God? If the 
knowledge of the true God, as received by the Jews, 
was the discovery of reason, why was it that other 
nations, advanced far beyond them in learning and 
mental culture, never arrived at the knowledge of Ym 
important truth? 

It is true, indeed,, that the Scriptures sometimes re- 
present God as having bodily parts, and human pas- 
sions; but a little consideration will show the attentive 
reader that all these expressions are used in acconioda- 
tion to the manner of speaking among men. The 
truth is, that all human language is inadequate ta ex- 
press the attribuies and operations of the Sujweme 
Being.. He is infinitdy above our conceptions^, both 
in Ym essence^ and mode of existence and actings We 
Can do no, more than approximate towards just ideas^ 
on this subjieot. When we speak of Him, we ere 
iqider.the neceasily of conceiving of his perfectiooB| with 
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wame relation to the operations of the human mind, and 
to employ language expressive of human acts, and feel- 
ings : for all other language would be unintelligible. The 
necessity of this accomodation extends much further than 
many seem to suppose : it exists not only in relation. 
to words, which taken literally, convey the idea of bodily 
members and human passions, but 'also in regard to 
those which express the operations of will and in- 
tellect. This mode of speaking, therefore, instead of 
being an objection against the Bible, is an argument 
of the wisdom,of its Author, who has spoken to maa 
in the only way in which he could be understood. 

Again, it is seen by the most cursory reader, that 
truth is not taught in the Bible, in a scientific, or 
systematic order. We have here no profound meta- 
physical disqusitions ; no discussion of philosophical 
principles; no array of artificial dialectics; and no 
systematic arrangement of the subjects treated. la 
all this, there may be great wisdom, and whether we 
can see the reason or not, the objection to revelation,, 
on this ground, is not greater than the one which may 
be made to the natural world, because the materials 
for buildings which it contains, are not found erected 
into houses; and because all its fields and forests, are 
not placed in the order of an artificial garden, or regular 
orchard. 

The method of speaking of God, in the Saered 
SoripCuresji is at once most simple, and sublime. Few 
words «nr tmaployed^ but these are most significant, 
When Moses wished to receive an appropriate name 
which he might mention to Pharaoh, to whom he was 
sent, he was directed to say^ I am that I am hatb 
0ent me. And when, on another occasion, the name 
of the Most High was declared to Moses^ it was in the 
fdknring remarkable words, tbe. lobd> the lord 
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tK)D, MERCIFUL AND GRACIOUS, LONG SVTTPrERtSO 
AND ABUNDANT IN GOODNESS AND TRUTH. KeEF- 
ING MERCY FOR THOUSANDS] FORGIVING INIQUITY, 
AND TRANSGRESSION AND SIN) AND THAT WJLL 
BY NO MEANS CLEAR THE GUILTY. If the moet 

perfect simplicity, united with the hightest sublimity, 
would be received as a proof, that the writers of these 
books were inspired, we could adduce hundreds of 
passages of this description; but we mean not to lay 
any undue stress on the argument derived from this 
source. 

The glory of the Scriptiures is, the revelation which 
they contain of the moral attributes of God. These 
are manifested with but a feeble light, in the works of 
creatk)n; but, in the Bible they shine with transcendent 
lustre. It would, by no means comport with the in- 
tended brevity of this work, to enter much into detail 
on this subject, but I must beg the indulgence of the 
reader, while I endeavor to bring distinctly into view, 
the account which the Scriptures give us, of the holi- 
ness, and the gogdness of god. 

These two attributes are stamped on the pages of 
the Bible, and form its grand characteristic. It is of 
no importance, whether we consider these as distinct, 
or as expressive of two aspects, in which the same in- 
finite excellence is exhibited. Who can open this 
sacred book, without perceiving that the God of the 
Bible was Holy? All his laws, institutions, and dis- 
pensations, are holy; even those laws wl^icb are cere* 
monial, have this characteristie. Every person, edifice, 
and utensil, employed in his worship, must be solemnly 
consecrated ; and all must approach God with caution 
and reverence, because he is Holy. The very ground 
where he occasionally makes himself known, is ren- 
dered holy. Every external sign and emUetiL «t 
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profound reverence, is required in them, who worship 
Him; and when he manifests himself with more than 
usual clearness, the holiest men are overwhelmed, and 
become as dead men, under a sense of their own vile- 
ness. And not only so, but even the heavenly hostsj 
who are free from every stain of sin, seem to be over^ 
whelmed with the view of the holiness of God; 
They not only cry to one another, as they worship 
around his august throne, holy, holy, holy, but they 
are represented, as falling prostrate at his feet, and veiling 
iheir feces, in token of profound veneration. All thos« 
passages of Scripture, which speak of the wrath, the 

INDIGNATION, the FURY, the JEALOUSY, Or the ANGER 

of the Almighty, are no more than strong expressions 
of his infinite holiness. All his severe judgments.and 
threatenings; all the misery which he ever inflicts on 
his creatures, in this world, or the next; and above all^, 
the intense and ineffable sufferings of Christ, are exbtr 
bitions of the holiness of God. 

Now, if there be a God, he must be holy; and if he- 
make a revelation of himself, it will be marked with 
this impress of character. But wicked men would^ 
never have made this attribute so prominent; they 
would rather have been disposed to keep it entirely out 
of view. There is no truth more evident to the atten- 
tive observer of human nature, than that men do not 
naturally love holiness, although they are obliged to 
acknowledge its worth. This, I believe, is the true 
reason, why the Scriptures, although they contain the 
highest excellence in composition, both iu prose and 
poetry, of which a good taste cannot be insensible, are 
neglected by literary men; or rather studiously avoided. 
A mere fragment of any other book, if it could daim 
fMi equal antiquity with the Bible; and, especially, if. it 
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contained any thing like as much excellence of compo- 
sition, would be sought after with avidity, by all men 
of taste; but the Bible remains almost as much un- 
studied by men of this description, as the Koran. This 
has often appeared to me paiadoxical ; but I am now 
pei-suaded, that the true reason is, the awful holineee 
of God, as exhibited in this book, and impressed on 
almost every page. This glares upon the conscience 
of an unholy man, as the meridian sun on diseased 
eyes. God is a consuming fire. But this com- 
mon dislike of the Bible, even in men of refined taste 
and decent lives, furnishes a strong argument for its 
divine origin. The question before us, is, who com- 
posed this book — inspired men, or w^icked impostors? 
The characteristic, which we have been considering, 
will accord perfectly with the former supposition, but 
never can be reconciled with the latter. There is a 
moral certaimy, that base impostors never would have 
written a book, the most remarkable trait of which is, 
holiness. 

The goodness of God, or that benevolence which 
he exercises towards his creatures, as it appears in the 
providence which sustains and feeds so great a multi- 
tude of creatures, and which is ccMispicuously mani- 
fested to the human family, is often cdebrated in the 
Scriptures. Some of the most beautiful and sublime 
poems which were ever Avrittcn, are employed in cele- 
brating the praise of God, for his marvellous goodness. 
The reader is requested to turn to the xxxiv, the ciii, 
civ, cxlv, cxlvi, cxtvii, and cxlviii. Psalms, as an exem- 
plification of this remark. 

But there is another, and a peculiar view of the di- 
vine goodness, given in the Scriptures. It is that fomi 
of goodness, called mercy. It is the love of creatures, 
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who had forfeited all claim to any kindness. It is the 
lestowing of pardon and salvation on those, who arc 
»ndemned to death by the righteous laws of God; 
ind this, without showing himself less displeased with 
heir sins, than if he had punished them forever. This 
s the view of divine goodness, which is peculiar to the 
Bible. Reason could not have formed a conjecture 
concerning it. It is the developement of a trait in the 
livine character, before unknown. To reveal the 
mercy of Grod, may, with truth, be said, to be the 
principal object of the Bible. But our idea of this 
divine goodness is very imperfect, until we learn, in 
what way it was manifested. No words can express 
this so well, as those of Christ himself, " God so loved 
the worlds that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should fiot perish, but 
have everlasting life" 

To many, perhaps, it will appear, that this love is 
so extraordinary, that it rather forms an objection 
against the Bible, than an argument in its favor. If 
the wonderful and unparalleled nature of any thing 
were an objection to it, then I acknowledge, that there 
would be some ground for this opinion. But what is 
there which is not full of wonders, when we come to 
contemplate it attentively? It is wonderful that there 
should exist such a creature as man, or such a body of 
light as the sun; but shall we, thereforcj refuse to be- 
lieve in their existence? To come nearer to the sub- 
ject, what is there in the character of God, or his 
wcM-ks, which is not calculated to fill the mind with 
surpassing wonder! His eternity — ^His omniscience — 
His omnipresence — ^His creating power, and universal 
providence, are so wonderful, that we are at a loss to 
mj which n most wond^ul; or whether any thing 
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«ls<e can be more wonderful. But is this any argutnetit 
against their reality? And if God is so wonderful in 
his other attributes, shall we expect to find nothing of 
this kind, in his love, which is his highest glory? 
There is, indeed, no goodness of this sort among men; 
but shall we make our faint and Umited shadow of 
perfection, the measure by which to judge of the cha-^ 
racter of the infinite God? How unreasonable such t 
procedure! The objection derived from the insignifi- 
cance of man, the object of this wonderful love, is 
delusive; for the same objection would lie, if his powers 
were increased ever so much. In comparison with 
God, all creatures may be considered as on a level; in 
this view, all distinctions among them are, as it were, 
annihilated. How easy would it be to construct an 
argument against the providence of God, on the same 
principles! There are innumerable myriads of ani^ 
malcules, invisible to man, all of which have a perfect 
organization, and no more than an ephemeral existence^ 
It might be said, these minute creatures are too diminu- 
tive, to occupy the attention of an infinite Being. It 
might be said, that the display of so much skill in the 
origanization of creatures of a day, was unsuitable to 
the wisdom of God. But however plausible such ob- 
jections may be made to appear, they are all founded 
in a presumptuous intrusion into what does not af^r- 
tain to us, and concerning which we have no ability to 
form any correct judgment. The truth is, that man 
has an infinitude below him, as well as above him, in 
the gradation of being. I do not mean to say, that 
creation is absolutely infinite, but that we can fix no 
bounds to the possibility of a continual existence of 
creaturea in the scale of perpetual diminutioD, any 
more than we can to the poesibility of creaturai ilill 
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isereamog in magnitude above us. In Ibis respect, as 
in others, we stand between two infinitudes^ the great 
and the small, if I may so speak. A single drop of 
liquid contains myriads of perfectly organized crea- 
tures; and who knows but every particle of the Uood 
of these invisible animalcules may contain other worlds 
of beings still more minute, without it being possible 
for us to fix any limit to the diminution in the size of 
creaturesv 

But, to return; unless it can be shown, that such 
fove, as that exhibited in the Gospel, is impossible, 
which will not be pretended, or that it is repugnant to 
the moral attributes of God, its wonderful nature can 
never be properly used as an argument against its ex- 
istence. Rather, it should be argued, the more won- 
derfiil, the more hke God; the more wonderful, if no 
appearance of human weakness accompany it, the 
more unlikely to be the invention of man. 

And, here, I would mention an idea, which, if cor- 
rect, win shed light on the subject; namely, that won* 
der is congenial to the constitution of our minds. The 
soul of man never enjoys more elevated emotk)ns, and 
more exalted pleasure, than in the contemplation of 
objects so great and vast, as to be perfectly incompre- 
hensible. This is the foundation of that perpetual 
adoration which occupies the inhabitants of heaven. 
An incomprehensible God, is the object of contempla- 
tion and wonder to every creature. 

2. The account which the Bible gives of the origim 
and character of man, accords, very exactly, with rea- 
9oa and experience. 

Indeed, this is the only source of our knowledge 
respecting the circumstances in which man was placed, 
when he came from the hand of his Creator. Here 
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we learn the origia of many things which we obeerve, 
hut the reason of which we never could have d»- 
covered. The Bible teaches us, that the wickedness 
which has existed in all ages and among all people, 
originated in the apostacy of the first pair. It tells us 
the reason of covering die body with clothing, which 
is the custom of all nations^ even where clothing is 
unnecessary to preserve the body from the effects of 
cold. Here, we learn the cause of the earth's producing 
briers and thorns spontaneously, while useful grain and 
fruits must be cultivated. Here, we learn the origin of 
marriage, and, of the curse which has followed the fe- 
male sex, through all ages. Moses has also given us 
the origin of that species of religious worship, which 
was anciently practised among all people, but of which, 
reason can teach us nothing. I mean the sacrifice of 
animals on an altar, and the offerings of grain, of in- 
cense, 6cc. He has also related the feet of a universal 
deluge, of which we have so many ocular proofi, in 
every country, and on every mountain, as well as so 
many ancient traditions. 

The dispersion of the human family over the face 
of the earth, and the origin of the several nations of 
antiquity, are recorded in the Bible: and, although, 
this record is contained in a single short chapter, and 
has to us much obscurity, yet Bishop Watson declared, 
that if he had no other evidence of the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, besides the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
he would deem that alone satisfactory.* 

The origin of the diversity of language, is also found 
in the Bible, and not learned from any other source. 
Indeed, the origin of language itself, concerning which 

* See Wateon*s Address to Scoffers. 
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philosophers have disputed so much, is very evidem, 
from the history of Moses. Many learned men have 
thought, that alphabetical writing took its rise from the 
writing of the decalogue, by the finger of God, upon 
the tables of stone; and I believe, that it would be 
found very difficult to prove, by any authentic docu- 
ments, that this art existed before. Be this as it may, 
it must be admitted, that the earliest specimen of alpha- 
betical writing now extant, is contained in the Bible. 

To these particulars it may be added, that we have 
an account in the Bible, of those nations and people, 
concerning whom the earliest profane historians treat, 
long before their histories commence; and when his- 
tory comes down to that period when the affiEoni of 
nations are described by others, it receives ample cor- 
roboration from their narratives, as well as gives great 
light, to enaUe us to understand many things which 
they have imperfectly recorded. 

But the account which the Bible gives of the moral 
condition of man, is that which is now most to our 
purpose. In all ages and circumstances, the human race 
are represented as exceedingly depraved and wicked. 
Every man is declared to be a transgressor, and the 
root of this depravity is placed in the heart. Many of 
the groas crimes, to which we all are inclined, and into 
the practice of which many fall, are enumerated; and 
where these are avoided and concealed, the heart is 
described as deceitful and desperately wicked ; and that 
pride and hypocrisy, which spread a false covering over 
the tnie character of man, are denounced, as among 
the things most hateful to Grod. Now, if this picture 
IB not taken from the life; if the character of man is 
(entirely different from that delineated in the Scriptures | 
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or, if the vices of our nature are exaggerated; however 
difficult it may be to account for such misrepresenta- 
tion, still it would furnhh a strong argument against 
the inspiration of the writers of the several books of 
which the Bible consists. But on the other hand, if 
the character of roan, as' given in the Scriptures, m 
found exactly to correspond with universiU experience 
and observation, it will be an incontestable prdof, that 
the writers were guided by a strict regard to truth, in 
their compositions. To enter into a particular con* 
sideration of this subject, does not comport with the 
plan of this work; but for the truth of the representa- 
tions of Scripture, I would appeal to all authentic his- 
tory, and to every man's own observation alnd expe- 
rience. The description which the apostle P&ul gives 
of the vices of the heathen world, in his time, is oor- 
lt)borated by all the historians and satirists who lived 
near that period. And who needs a labored proof, to 
show, that men have generally a tendency (o be 
wicked? Every civil institution, anci all the mdst ex- 
pensive provisions of civil government, are intended to 
set up barriers against the violence, injustice, and licen- 
tiousness of man. Indeed, civil government itself, ori- 
ginated in nothing else, than the necessity of protection 
against the wickedness of men. This, however, is a 
painful and mortifying conclusion; and it is not won- 
derful, that pride and self-flattery should render us re- 
luctant to admit it; nevertheless, every impartial man 
must acknowledge, that our character is correctly 
drawn in the Bible. 

There is something woiKlerful in the power, which 
the word of God possesses over the consciences of men* 
To those who never read or hear it, this fact must te 
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unknown; but it is manifest to those who are am- 
yersant with the sacred volume, or who are in the 
habit of hearing it expounded. Why should this 
book, above all others, have the power of penetratingt 
and, as it were, searching, the inmost recesses of the 
sou), and shewing to a man, the multitude and enor- 
mity of the evils of his heart and life? This may, by 
some, be attributed to early education, but I believe, 
that if the experiment could be fairly taed, it would 
be found, that men who had never been brought up 
with any sentiments of reverence for the Bible, would 
experience its power over the conscience. The very 
best cure, therefore, for infidelity, would be, the serious 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures. " The entrance of 
thy word giveth light. The Law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the souV^ 

3. It deserves our special attention, in considering 
the internal evidences of Christianity, that the Scrip- 
tures contain explicit information on those points, on 
which man stands most in need of instruction. These 
may be reduced to three: first, the doctrine of a future 
state of retributionr^ secondly, the assurance that sin may 
be pardoned, and the method by which this can consis- 
tently be done; and, thirdly, the means for restoring the 
depraved nature of man, to a state of rectitude. We are 
not capable of determining, in particular, as we have 
before shown, what a revelation should contain, but it 
is reasonable to think, that if God gives a revelation, it 
will contain some instruction on these important points. 

And when we examine what the Scriptures teach, 

on these subjects, it is found, that the doctrine is worthy 

of God, and so adapted to the necessities of man, that 

it affords a strong argument in fevor of their inspiration* 

The certainty of a future existence to man, is a 

ci2 
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prominent feature in the New Testament. The eoff^ 
nexion between our present conduct and future condi- 
tion, is dearly and expresdy inculcated. Many in^ 
teresting and momentous truths, connected with the 
world to come, are presented in a light, the best cal- 
culated to make a deep and salutary impression on 
the mind. It is revealed, that there will be a gaoeral 
judgment of all men ; and that God hath appointed a 
day when this event shall take place. It is, moreover^ 
taught^ in the New-Testament, tliat not only will every 
man be judged, but every action of every individual, 
whether it be good or bad, will be brought under re- 
view; and that the- eternal destiny of aU men wiQ be 
fixed, agreeably to the judicial decision of this impar- 
tial trial. Some will be admitted to everlasting life, 
in the world above, while others shall go away into 
everlasting misery^ into that place, ^prepared for the 
devil and his angels.^ 

Another interesting fact revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, fB, that there will be a general resurrection of the 
bodies of all men, previously to the final judgment. 
This fact, reason could never have conjectured: it 
must, from its nature, be a matter of pure revelation. 
We may, indeed, discover some remote analogy to the 
lesurrection, in the apparent death and resuscitation of 
TegetaWes and some animals, but this could never have 
authorized, the conclusion that the bodies of men, after 
being mingled with the dust of the earth, would be re- 
organized and re-animated, by the same souls which 
were connected with them before their death* This 
doctrine, however, is very interesting ; and to the {nous, 
must be very pleasing and animating, as we may learn 
from the beautiful and striking description of the re- 
•urrection, given by I^ul, "Z? is sown in corruption^ 
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it is raised in ineorruption; it is sown in weakness-^ 
it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body; — For this corruptible 
must put on ineorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality P 

It is worthy of remark, that although the Scriptures 
express the joys of heaven, and the miseries of hell,, 
by the strongest figures, they do not enter much into 
detail, respecting the condition of men, in the future 
world. There is true wisdom in this silence; because 
it is a subject, of which we are, at present, incapable 
of forming any distinct conceptions, Paul, after being 
caught up " to paradise, and to the third heaven^^ 
gave no account of what he saw and heard ^ when he 
returned. How different is this from the ridiculous 
description of the seven heavens, by Mohammed; 
and from the reveries of Emmanuel Swedenborg! 
The account of a future state, contained in the New 
Testament, is just that which is best suited to oiu^ 
present imperfect vaoAe of conceiving; and at the same 
time, adapted to make the deepest impressions on the 
minds of men. 

The method of obtaining the pardon of sin, which 
is made known in the Scriptures, is so extraordinary, 
and yet so perfectly calculated to reconcile the forgive- 
ness of the sinner, with the justice and holiness of God^ 
that it seems very improbaUe, that it is a mere human 
device. The mission from heaven, of a person caDed 
the Son of God; his miraculous assumption of huiman 
nature; his holy and benevolent character; and his 
laying down his life as an expiation for the sins of men, 
are, indeed wonderful events, but on that account, not 
likely to he the invention of impostors. The death of 
Christ, maj be considered the central point in the 
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Christian system. This was so farsfrom being an iV 
cidental thing, or an event occurring in the common 
course of nature, that it is, every where, represented to 
be the very purpose of Christ's coming into the world 
This, according to the Gospel, is the grand means ci 
obtaining all blessings for sinners. It is the great 
vicarious sacrifice, offered up to God in behalf of the 
people, in consequence of which God can be just and 
the justifier of all who bdieve in Jesus. To know 
Christ crucified, therefore, is to know the whole Gos- 
pel ; — to preach Christ crucified, is to preach the whole 
Gospel; — for all its doctrines are involved in this event. 
The plan of salvation revealed in the Scriptures, is 
founded on the principle of receiving satisfaction for 
the transgressions of the sinner, from another person, 
who is able to render to the law all that is required 
from the offender This satisfaction was made by the 
obedience of Christ unto death, and is accepted by the 
Judge of all, in place of a perfect obedience of the sin- 
ner, in behalf of all those to whom it shall be applied. 
This method of obtaining pardon is honorable to God, 
because, while he receives the transgressor into favor, 
he expresses his hatred of sin in the strongest manner, 
and requires that the demands of his holy law be per- 
fecdy fulfilled ; and it is suited to man, for it comes down 
to hb impotence and wretchedness, and offers him a 
finished and gratuitous salvation, without works or 
merit of his own. And that there may be no room for 
an abuse of this doctrine of free grace, it ia pnv 
vided, that all who hope for the benefits of this redemp- 
tion, shall yield a sincere obedience to the Ghspel; 
and thus evince their penitence for their sins, and 
their love to the Saviour. Ungodly men may pervert 
iim doctrine, and turn the grace of God into licentiouft- 
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nesB^ but this receives no encouragement from the prin- 
dples of the Gospel : it is merely the effect of the per- 
verseaess at sinful men. 

This leads me to speak of the third thing, which was 
mmlioned as impcwtant to be known by man, which is 
the means by which a depraved nature may be restored 
to rectitude; or in other words, how the thorough re- 
formation of a sinner may be effected. On this sub- 
ject, philosophy has never been able to shed any light. 
And tUa is not wonderful ; for the most that human 
wisdom if ever so perfect could effect, would be the 
direction and regulation of the natural principles and 
p aa rions of men ; but in this way no true reformation 
can be produced. Whatever changes are effected, will 
be onljj^&onooe species of sin to another. In order to 
a radical xesUnration of the soul to moral rectitude, or 
to any degree of it, there is a necessity for the introduc- 
tion, into the mind, of some new and powerful priaci- 
pie of action, sufficient to counteract or expel the prin- 
ciples of sin. It is in vain that men talk of producing a 
restoration to virtue, by reason: the mere preception of 
the right way will answer no purpose, unless there is 
some inclination to pursue it. Now, the want of virtu- 
ous affections, or to speak more correctly, of holy dispo- 
sitions, is the grecit defect of our nature, in which our 
depravity radically consists; and the only way by 
which man can be led to love and pursue the course of 
obedience to the law of God, is, by having love to God 
and to holiness excited, or implanted in his soul. But 
to effea this, is not in the power of any creature; it is 
a work which requires a divine energy — a creating 
power ; and therefore a true converson from the ways 
of sin^ wa9 never effected without supernatural aid^ 
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There may be an external rcformatkm. There may 
be, and often is, a change of governing prindples^ 
The man who in his youth was under the predomi- 
nant influence of the love of pleasure, may, in ad- 
vanced years, fell comfdetely und^ the control of 
avarice or ambition ; but in every such case, the change 
is effected by one active principle becoming so strong, 
as to counteract or suppress another. It may be laid 
down as a universal maxim, that all changes of 
character are brought about by exciting, implanting, 
or strengthening, active principles, sufficient to overcome 
those which before governed the man. 

Now let us inquire, what plan of reibrmation is pro- 
posed in the Scriptures. It b such a one, as precisrily 
accords with the principles laid down. The necessity of 
regeneration, by the power of God, is taught almost in 
€very variety of form, both in the Old and New Testa- 
. ment The effect of the divine energy on the soul, is, a 
NEW HEART ; or, ncw principles of moral action, the 
leading exercises of which are love to Crod, and love to 
man. Let a philosophical survey be taken of the na- 
ture of man, with his complete system of perceplkms, 
passions, appetites, and aflections; and then suppose 
this powerful and holy principle introduced into the 
soul, and it will be ^n, that all the faculties and pro- 
pensities of man, will be reduced to order ; and the 
vices of our nature will be eradicated. Pretenders to 
reason and philosophy have often ridiculed this doctrine, 
as absurd ; whereas, it is, in eVery respect, consist^it 
with the soundest philosophy. It is the very thing 
which a wise philosopher, who should undertake to 
solve the problem, how depraved man might be re. 
gloved to virtue, would demand. But like the fouodatioo 
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I Archimedes required for his lever to raise the 
the principle necessary for a sinner's reformation, 
which reason and philosophy cannot furnish, 
e Bible is the only book which ever taught the 
i^hod of purifying the soul from sin. A thousand 
tual devices have been tried by philosophers, and 
«8 cS other systems. One of the most common 
een, to endeavour to extricate the soul from the 
noe of the body, by various methods of mortifi- 
, and puigation ; but all these plans have adopted 
be principle, that the body is the chief seat of 
rity, and therefore they have ever proved unsuc- 
L The disease lies deeper, and is further removed 
he reach of their remedies, than they supposed, 
he Gospel which teaches the true philosophy xe- 
ig the seat of sin, and its cure. Out of the heart 
d all evils, according to the Bible. And if we 
make the fruit good, we must first make the 
)od. 

is necessity of divine agency to make men truly 
us, does not, however, supersede the use of means, 
lude the operation of rational motives. When a* 
rinciple is introduced into a rational soul, in the 
« of this principle, the soul is governed by the 
general laws of understanding and choice, as be- 
The principle of piety is pre-eminently a rational 
jle, in its operation. God is loved, because he is 
iewed to be a most excellent and amiable being, 
n is preferred to earth, because it is seen to be a 
ter and more enduring inheritance ; and so of all 

exercises. 

m naturally led, from the consideration of this 
I, to speak of the moral system of the New 
menu I confine my remarks here, to the New 
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Testament, not because it teaches a different nde of 
moral duty, from the Old, but because it teaches it more 
clearly. 

I n^ say nothing in general commendation ci the 
moral precepts of the Gospel. They have extorted the 
highest praise from many of the most determined ene- 
mies of Christianity. No man has been able to show 
how they could be improved in any one point It has 
sometimes, indeed, been objected, thai this system was 
not suited to man, because it requires a purity and per- 
fection to which he can never attain ; but the objection 
concedes the very point which we wish to establisb, — 
namely, the absolute perfection of the Gospel system of 
morality. It surely requires no argument to prove, 
that if God revealed a rule for the regulation of his 
creatures, it will be a perfect rule. It will never do to 
admit, that the law must be lowered in its demands, to 
adapt it to the imperfection of creatures. This would 
be destructive of all law. 

It has again been objected, that in the precepts of the 
JJew Testament, many splendid virtues, acknowledged 
by the heathen moralists, have been omitted. Patriot- 
ism, friendship, bravery, &c., have been specified as he- 
longing to this dass. To which we reply, that so fer as 
patriotism and friendship are moral virtues, they are in- 
cluded in the general precepts of the Gospel, which re- 
quire ns to love our fellow men, and do them good ; and 
in those which command us to think of '' Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port j" but when the love of country, and the attachmest 
to a friend, interfere with the general obligations of lof- 
ing all men, they are no longer virtues, but vices. 

The excellence of the moral system of the Ntw I 
Testament, will be manifest, if we consider, — | 
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X. Its simple, yet comprehensive character. All 
moral duties which can be conceived, as obligatory on 
man, are here reduced to two grand principles, the love 
of Oody and the love of man. The measure of the 
first is, the full extent of our capacity *, of the second, ^ 
the love which we have for ourselves. On these two,y'^ 
«ays Christ, hang all the laic and the prophets. Th^ 
duties whidi relate to temperance and self-government, 
do not need any additional principle. If the soul be 
£lled with love to God, and with love to man, self-lov^ 
will be so regulated and directed, as to answer every 
purpose in moving us tb perform what has been called 
our duty to ourselves. 

2. The precepts of morality, in the New Testament, 
•although sometimes expressed in comprehensive lan- 
^age, are often applied to the actual relations and 
various <X)nditions of men. We are not left to infet 
particular duties from general principles, but the duties 
of individuals, according to their circumstances, are 
distinctly enjoined. Parents and children, husbands 
and wives, magistrates and subjects, ministers and peo- 
ple, the rich and the poor, the friend and the stranger, 
have all their respective duties clearly marked out. 

3. Moral duties which have been overlooked, or nus- 
iinderstood,by other teachers, are here prominently exhi- 
bited, and solemnly inculcated. The virtues of humility, 
meekness, forbearance, and the forgiveness of injuries) 
were not acknowledged by the heathen moralists ; but 
in the New Testament they are made to assume their 
prop^ place, and much of true goodness is made to 
consist in their exercise. At the time of the advent of 
Christ, many false principles of morality had gained 
currency. The duty of loving all men, had been cir- 
cumscribed within narrow Umits. Men charged with 
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heresy, as the Samaritans, or notorious sinners, as the 
Publicans, were, by the Jews, considered as propedy 
excluded from all participation in their kindness, or 
courtesy. The duty of subjection to a foreign power, 
by which they had been conquered ; and especially, 
the duty of yielding obedience to a wicked tyrannical 
prince, was one on which it required much wisdom to 
decide aright. The people were divided among them- 
selves on this point; it was therefore selected by a 
combination of both parties, as a fit subject to entangle 
our Lord, by obliging him to decide one way or the 
other, and thus expose himself to the opposition of one 
of the parties. But when they asked him whether it 
was lawful to give tribute unto Caesar or not, he called 
for a deriariuSj and looking at the image stamped upon 
it, asked whose it was ; and upon being answered, 
Caesar's, made the following remarkable reply, ^^ Render 
unto Ccesar the things that are CcBsar^Sy and unto 
God the thing's that are GocPs?^ By which he deci- 
ded, that, inasmuch as they permitted the coin of Caesar 
to circulate among them, which was an evidence of his 
sovereignty over them, and availed themselves of this 
money for purposes of trade, there could be no impro- 
priety in rendering to Caesar what properly belongs to 
him; and, also, that this was not incompatible with their 
allegiance to God. So that, virtually, in this answer, 
he reproved both the Pharisees and the Herodians ; the 
former, of whom made their duty to God a pretext for 
refusing to pay tribute to the Emperor ; and the latter, 
to secure the favor of the reigning powers, neglected 
their duty to God. 

Paul, living under the government of Nero^ pie- 
flcribes obedience to the existing powers, not fi'om fear 
of suSbring their displeasure, but '^for conscience aoke? 
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This is the general rule of duty, on this difficult sub- 
ject, than which none can be wiser ; but it must not be 
consideied, as inculcating passive obedience and noiih 
resistance, in all cases. Yet, as long as a government 
has authority, so long we are bound to obey. Chris- 
tianity is so constituted, as not to interfere with any civil 
institution. It takes men as it finds them, in all the 
relations of life, and teaches them their duty. It never 
can, therefore, be the cause of sedition, and opposition to 
existing governments. It considers all civil rulers, as 
the ministers of God, for the peace and good order of 
society, and for the punishment of those that do evil. 
It is made the duty of Christians, therefore, to be " sub- 
ject unto the higher powers,^^ and " not to resist the 
ordinance of God. — To render to all their dues ; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom eus- 
torn , fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor y* — 
But when they who have the right to change the 
government of a country, exercise it, and put down one 
set of rulers, and set up another, the principle of Chris- 
tian duty remains the same. And if, in any country, ' 
Christians form a majority of the nation, there is no 
reason why they may not exercise this right of new 
modelling their government, or changing their rulers, 
as well as others. 

4. The moral system of the New Testament traces 
all virtqe to the heart, and sets no value on the most 
splendid and costly offerings, or the most punctilious 
discharge of religious duties, when the motives are not 
pure. The first inclination of the mind to an illicit ob- 
ject, is denounced to be a violation of the law ; and 
words of reproach, and all idle words, are among the 
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wiDB for which an account must be given in the Ja(%^ 
ment. Prayers and alms, proceeding from vain glory,, 
axe represented as receiving no reward from Gkxl, how- 
ever they may be applauded by men. 

The love of this world, and the love of money, are 
represented as radical sins, from which many others 
proceed. 

Pride and revenge are exhibited as not only odious^ 
but incompatible with the divine favor. Purity of 
heart, and heavenly mindedness, with trust in God' 
and submission to his will, are, in this system, cardinal 
virtues. 

5. The moral precepts of the New Testament were 
exemplified in the lives of the apostles and primitive 
Christians ; and especially, and to the utmost perfec- 
tion, in the example of Jesus Christ. It is impossible 
to conceive a character more perfect than that given by 
the evangelists, of the Founder of the Christian reK- 
gion ; and it has already been observed, that this cha^ 
racterj embracing every variety of excellence, often 
exhibited in delicate and difficult circumstances, is 
delineated by a simple narrative of facts. There is no 
panegyric; no effort or art to excite admiration; but 
the writers merely inform us what Jesus said, did, and 
suffered. From this narrative we learn, that he con- 
nected himself with no sect, and courted the favor of 
neither the rich nor the poor. He adopted none of the 
errors or prejudices of his nation; but by his discourses 
and his conduct, showed that he acted from far higher 
views than national prejudices. The apparent sanctity 
of the Pharisees, he denounced as hypocrisy ; — the tra- 
ditions of the elders, as subversive of the law of God ;— 
the sceptical opinion of the Sadducees, as proceeding 
from ignorance of the true* meanjog o( tJb§ Scriptuceik 
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Jesraa Cbrist continuaHy turned the attention of hb 
Learers, from earthly to heavenly things, as alone 
worthy of their affections and pursuit. Although he 
flattered no class of men, his attention was particularly 
directed to the poor ; their spiritual necessities and their 
bodily afiOictions excited his most tender compassion ; and 
to them he addressed many kind and encouraging decla- 
rations. But his healing power was exerted in behalf 
of all applicants, rich and pooi ; and without regard to 
their sect or nation. Jews, Samaritans, Heathens^ 
Publicans, and sinners, were the objects of his com- 
passion. He was not deterred by the proud prejudices 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, from associating with 
penitents, however vile and infamous they had before 
been. He graciously received returning sinners, com- 
forted thera w4th the assurance of pardon, and permitted 
them to manifest theij* grateful aflection to his person, by 
the most expressive signs and actions. 

He manifested the kindest sympathy with his friends 
in their afflictions, weeping with those that wept^ and 
often exerting his omnipotence in raising their dear rela- 
tions from the bed of sickness, or from death. And 
although he often uttered severe rebukes against the 
incorrigibly wicked, and was sometimes grieved and 
angry with them, yet his compassion towards theia 
never failed ; and even when their day of grace was. 
ended, he wept over them with the most affecting ten- 
derness. 

Jesus Christ was often brought into conflict with 
insidbus, malignant,, and learned adversaries. They 
attacked him with deliberate craft, and proposed to him 
questions on delicate and difficult subjects, to which he 
was required to return an immediate answer; but in no 
cose of this sort was he ever confounded, or even puzzled 
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by the cunning craftinegs of hid enemies. Ri^ answers, 
were so appropriate,ancl 80 fraught with wisdom, thathis: 
adversaries were commonly ocuxfounded, and the au- 
dience filled with admiration^ 

The parables of Christ are unparalleled for beauty 
and force, in the species of composition to which they 
belong. But this is the smallest part of their excellence. 
They contain so much important truth, and so happily 
adapted to the subject, and the occasion, that often, the 
persons intended to be reproved by them, were con- 
strained to give judgment against themselves. In these 
discourses, the leading doctrines of the Gospel are 
exhibited in a beautiful dress of allegory, which rivets 
the aXtention, and greatly aids us in understanding the 
fulness and freeness of the grace of the Gtospel. They 
are also prophetical of the rejection of the Jews, and of 
the calling of the Gentiles ; of the various reception of 
the Gospel by different classes of hearers; of the mix- 
ture of sincere and unsound Christians, of which the 
Church should consist; of the cruel persecutions which 
the followers of Christ should endure ; and of the final 
overthrow and destruction of his enemies. " 

Jesus Christ spake, in all his discourses/ as never 
man spake. He removed, the false glosses which had* 
been put on. the law, and set its precepts in their proper 
lights HiB mingled the dogmas of no philosophical 
system with his instructions. He entered into no meta- 
physical and abstruse disquisition, but taught the truth 
with simplicity and authority. 

His zeal for the honor of God, and? for the purity 
and sanctity of his worship, and his dislike of all 
human inventions and will- worship, are manifest, in 
all his conduct. A spirit of fervent and elevated Aevo- 
tjo% waip a remarkable characteristic of Jissus of Na2»- 
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reth. Whole nights he epent in prayer ; and before- 
day he would retire for the pur^poses of devotion. He 
was in the habit of praying and giving thanks on all 
occasions ; but his devotion was free from all tincture 
of superstition, or enthusiasm. He taught, that not the 
words, but the heart ; — not the length of prayers, but 
their spirit, was regarded. 

Hib benevolence, naeekness, and laborious diligence, 
in promoting the welfare of men, were manifested, every 
day of Iiis life. But in his acts of mercy, and in his 
most extraordinary miracles, there was no appearace of 
parade or ostentation. " He went about doing good^^ 
but he sought no glory from men. He was humble, 
retired,, and contented with the lowest state of poverty. 

When the people applauded him, he withdrew unto 
some other place. When they Mould have made him a 
king, he escaped from their hands. When they asked 
curious questions, he directed them to something impor- 
tent. When they uttered unmeaning expressions of 
praise, he took occasion to announce some important 
truth, or deliver some interesting discourse. 

In nothing did he discover more profound wisdom,, 
than in declining to interfere, in any case, with tem- 
poral concerns, and disputes about earthly posses- 
sions. He showed by his conduct, what he solemnly 
declare* on his trial, that, "At5 kingdom was not of 
this worldP 

In his intercourse with his disciples,., we observe a 
sweet mixture of dignity and gentleness,, of faithful- 
ness and humble condescension to theiI^ weakness 
and prejudices. No woader that they should love 
f uch a Master. But his last discourses with them 
before his passion, and the remarkable prayer offered 
in their behalf, fin: afiectionate tiHidemess, and the 
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sweet Pfnrit of consolation which pervade them, ai^ 
altogether inimitable. How flat and unsatisfactory are 
the conversations of Socrates with his friends, when 
compared with those of Christ, recorded in the xiv, xv^ 
and xvi chapters of the Gospel of St. John ! Indeed, it 
would be impossible to refer to any discourses, in any 
language, which could bear a comparison with this 
valedictory of Christ: and that which should enhance 
our admiration of the pure benevolence of the author^ 
is, that he was aware, that his own sufferings were 
near, and would be most cruel and ignomineous; and 
yet his attention is turned to the case of his sorrowful 
disciples ; and all that he says has relation to them. 
The institution of the Eucharistical Supper^ in- 
tended to be commemorative of his death, was attended 
with circumstances, wJiich exhibit the character of 
Jesus, in a very peculiar and interesting light. This 
scene will be best understood by a perusal of the simpl« 
and affecting narrative of the evangelists, to which the 
reader is referred. 

The last thing in the character of Christ, which I 
shall bring into view at this tirae,^ is the patience and 
fortitude with which he endured sufferings, which were 
intense and overwhelming, beyond conception. There 
is something mysterious in this whole affair. The in- 
tense agonies which Jesus suffered, seem to have had 
no connexion with external circumstances. Whea he 
was betrayed, deserted, and arrested, he discovered no 
signs of fear or perturbation. He gave himself up, and 
submitted with unruffled composure, to every species of 
contumely and insult. While his trial was going- on 
before the Sanhedrim, and before Pilate, he ihaintained, 
for the most part, a dignified silence, uttering no re- 
proaches or complaints ; not even speaking in bis own 
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de/ence. When particularly interrog^ated by tbe judge?, 
he answered directly to the questions proposed, and 
avowed himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God, and 
the King of IsraxL Under the mockery and insult 
which were heaped upon him, he remained perfectly 
composed, and uttered not a word indicative of impa- 
tience or resentment. ^ As a sheep before her shea- 
rers is dumb, S0 he opened not his tnoitth" When 
he was bewailed by the daughters of Jerusalem, as he 
ascended the hill of Calvary, bearing his cross, he re- 
quested them not to weep for him, but for themselves 
and their children, on account of the calamities that 
were coming on that devoted city. While suspended 
on the cross, he saw his beloved mother among th& 
spectators, and knowing that she would need a friend 
and protector, he recommended her to the care of the- 
disciple he most tenderly loved. Although no com- 
passion was mingled with the vindictive feelings with 
which he was persecuted, yet he set a glorious exam- 
ple of that most difficult duty, of lovhig our enemies: 
as says the apostle Peter, ^^ Because Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leavhtg us an example, that ye should 
follow his steps: who did na sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth; who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened 
not, but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righie&uslj/J^ Among his last words, before he expired, 
was a prayer for those that were then engaged in crucify- 
ing him ]—^^ Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.'' A penitent thief, who was crucified with 
him, implored his blessing and remembrance, when ho 
should come to the possession of his kingdom, to whom 
he replied, " This day shall thou be with me in 
Paradise:' And finally, he said, ''Father, into th^ 
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hands I commit my spirit,^ and bowed his head, 
and died. 

The moral excellence of the character of Christ is 
very remarkable, for uniting in perfection, qualities 
which among men are considered almost incompatiUe^ 
He exhibited a complete indifference to the possessions 
and glory of the world, and a devout and heavenly 
temper, without the least mixture of austerity. He 
combined uniform dignity, with humility and conde- 
scension: — manifested stmng indignation against ail 
manner of sin, and against impenitent sinners, but the 
moat affectionate tenderness, towards every humble peni- 
tent. He united the spirit of elevated devotion also, with 
a life of activity and incessant exertion. While he held 
free intercourse with men of all classes, he adopted the 
prejudices, aixd spared the vices of none. On this sub- 
ject, I will take the liberty of quoting a passage from 
an excellent discourse of Dr. Channing, referred to 
already : " 1 will only obseiTe," says the eloquent au- 
thor, speaking of the character of Christ, '^ that it had 
one distinction, which, more than any thing, forms a 
perfect character. It was made up of contrasts : in 
other words, it was a union of excellencies which are 
not easily reconciled, which seem at first sight incon- 
gruous, but which, when blended, and duly proportioned, 
constitute moral harmony, and attract with equal power, 
love, and veneration. For example, we discover in 
Jesus Christ an unparalleled dignity of character, a 
consciousness of greatness, never discovered or ap- 
proached by any other individual in history ; and yet 
this was blended with a condescension, loveliness, and 
unostentatious simplicity, which had never before been 
thought consistent with greatness. In like manner, he 
linited an utter superiority to the world, to its pleasures 
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and ordinary interests, with suavity of manners, and 
freedom from austerity. He joined to strong feeling and 
self-possession, an indignant sensibility to sin, and 
compassion to the sinner ; an intense devotion to his 
work, and calmness under opposition and ill success ; a 
universal philanthropy, and a susceptibility of private 
attachments ; the authority which became the Saviour 
of the world, and the tenderness and gratitude of a son." 

The salutary effects of Christianity on communities 
and individuals, open a wide field for important re- 
marks ; but it is a subject which we have not time to 
pursue ; yet we must not pass it over in entire silence. 
The argument firom this topic may, however, be re- 
duced to a point. Take a survey of the whole world, 
at this time, and let an impartial judgment be formed, 
of the condition of all the nations ; and let the question 
be answered, whether Christian nations are in a less 
favorable, or more favorable condition, than others. 
And again, whether among Christians, those nations 
who have the free use of the Bible, and are carefully 
instructed in the doctrines of Christianity, are in a bet- 
ter or worse condition, than those to whom the Scriptures 
are interdicted, and who are permitted to remain in igno- 
rance of the religion which they profess ? The answers 
to these questions are so obvious, that I cannot but pre- 
sume, that all readers will be of the same mind. It 
may then be asked, would a vile imposture be the 
means of meliorating the condition of the world, and 
prove salutary in proportion as it is known and obeyed? 
" I speak as unto wise men^ j^idge ye what IsayP 

We have, moreover, seen, in our own time, the 
wonderful ejects of the Gospel, in civilizing some of 
the most barbarous people on the face of the earth. 
Men who seemed to be sunk to a level with the beasts^ 
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faave been reclaimed, enlightened, and exalted, to t 
participation of the blessings of civilized life — their fe* 
rocious temper being completely subdued and softened* 
Look at Greenland, at Africa, at the islands in the Pa^ 
cific; and nearer home, at the Cherokees, ChoctawS) 
and other Indian tribes, and see what the Gospel can 
effect ! I know not what infidels think of these thingsj 
but for my own part, 1 should not esteem one coming 
from the dead, or a voice of thunder frcHn the heavens, 
so undoubted an evidence of the truth of .the Gospel) 
as these effects. Will a series of figJsehoods produce 
such effects as these ? 

I know that it has been objected, that Christiaoity 
has been the cause of many Uoody wars aod crud 
persecutions; — but this is impossible. Thatrdigion 
which breathes nothing but benevolence and peace, and 
which requires its disciples not to resist evil, but freely 
to forgive their most malignant enemies, never can be 
the cause of war and persecution. It may indeed be the 
occasion^ and no doubt has been made the otccasion, of 
such evils ; but it would be absurd to attribute to Chris- 
tianity, the evils of which it has been the innocent 
occasion, when its own spirit is in direct opposition to 
those evils. As well might we charge civil government 
with all the wars and tumults which it has occasioned. 
As reasonably might we accuse Uberty, as being the 
cause of all the atrocities of the French revoluti(m. 
The truth is, that the wickedness of man is the cause 
of these evils ; and the most excellent things in the 
universe, may be made the occasion of exciting, or 
calling it into exercise. Christ foretold that his rel%ion 
would be an occasion of femily discord ; and to exprea 
the certainty of the event predicted, he said, « Think 
not 7Wt I am come to send peace on earth; 1 
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^me net id ^end peace, but a sword ; which some 
superficial readers have strangely misconstrued, as 
though he had signified, that it was the tendency of 
his religion to produce strife among fiiends. No man 
can remain in error on this subject who will take the 
pains to read the New Testament. And I will venture 
to predict, or rather to publish what is already pre- 
dicted, that as soon as the world shall sincerely em* 
brace the Christian religion, wars will cease to the ends 
of the earth. Then shall ipien beat their swords into 
plough shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, 
and learn war no more. 

But the salutary effects of the Gospel on those in- 
dividuals who cordially embrace it, furnish the most 
manifest proof of its divinity. How often, by the secret*, 
powerful influence of the truths of the Bible, have the 
proud been humbled; the impure rendered chaste; the 
unjust, honest; the cruel and revengeful, meek and 
forgiving; the dnmkard, temperate; the profane, re- 
verent; and the false swearer and liar, conscientious 
in declaring nothing but the truth ! Under the influ- 
ence of what other system are such salutary changes 
effected? Will it be said, that many who profess to 
experience such a change, prove themselves to be 
hypocrites? Admitted ; but does this evince that they 
who give evidence of sincerity by the most incontesdble 
proofe, all their lives, are also hypocrites? All men wish 
to be thought honest ; but if many are discovered to be 
knaves, does this prove that there is not an honest man 
in the world ?^ 

But however this argument may affect those who 
have had no experience of the power of the Grospel, it 
will have great weight with all those who have, by 
means of the truth, been converted from the err<M: of 
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their wayEi. There are thousaDds who can attest that 
they have experienced the salutary efficacy of the Bible, 
in turning them away from their iniquities and en- 
kindling within them the love of God, and of virtue. 
They cannot but believe that the Christian religion is 
from God, and are persuaded that no imposture could 
so elevate and sanctify the mind: — ^that no human 
device could possess such a power over the conscience 
and the heart, as they have experienced ftom the Scrip- 
tures. These persons, therefore, may truly be said to 
have the witness of the truth in themselves. 

But I here is an efficacy in the truths of the Bible, 
not only to guide and santify, but also to afford con- 
solation to the afflicted, in body or mind. Indeed, the 
Gospel brings peace into every bosom, where it is cor- 
dially received. "When the conscience is pierced with 
the stings of guilt, and the soul writhes under a %vouDd 
which no human medicine can heal, the promises of 
the Gospel arc like the balm of Gilead, a sovereign 
cure for this intolerable and deeply seated malady. 
Under its cheering influence, the brnken sprit is 
healed, and the burden of despair is removed faraway. 
The Gospel, like an angel of mercy, can bring conso- 
lation into the darkest scenes of adversity; it can 
penetrate the dungeon, and soothe the sorrows of the 
penitent in his chains, and on his bed of straw. It has 
power to give courage to the heart, and to brighten the 
countenance of the man who meets death on the scaf- 
fold, or on the gibbet, if its precious invitations to the 
chief of sinners, be sincerely embraced. It mitigates 
the sorrows of the bereav^, and wipes away the bitter 
tears, occasioned by the painful separation of aflecticm- 
ate friends and relatives. By the bright prospectiB 
which it opens, and the lively hopes which it insfHres, 
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the darkness of the tomb is illumined ; so that Chris- 
tians are enabled, in faith of the resurrection of the body, 
to commit the remains of their dearest friends to th^ 
secure sepulchre, in confident hope, that after a short 
deep, they will awake to life everlasting. 

The cottages of the poor, are often blessed with the 
consolfUion of the Gospel, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the children of affliction and poverty. It was one of 
the signs of Jesus being the true Messiah, " that the 
poor had the Gospel preached unto them." Here, it 
produces contentment, resignation, mutual kindness, 
and the longing after immortality. The aged and in- 
firm, who, by the gradual failure of tlieir faculties, or by 
disease and decrepitude are shut out from the business 
and enjoyments of this world, may find in the word 
of God, a fountain of consolation. They may, while 
imbued with its celestial spirit, look upon the world 
without the least regard for its loss, and may rejoice in 
the prospect before them, with a joy unspeakable and 
fidl of glory. The Gospel can render tolerable, even 
the yoke of slavery, and the chains of the oppressor. 
How often is the pious slave, through the blessed influ- 
ence of the word of God, a thousand times happier 
than his lordly master ! He cares not for the short 
deprivation of liberty ; he knows and feels that he 
is "Christ's freeman," and believes ^that all things 
work together for his good," and that "these light 
aflUctions which are for a moment, will work out for 
him a fiur more exceeding and eternal weight of glory !" 
But, moreover, this glorious gospel is an antidote to 
death itself. Ih that does the sayings of Christ shall 
never taste of death; that is, of death as a curse; — ^he 
chall never feel the envenomed sling of death. How 
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often does it overspread the spirit of the departing saint, 
with serenity! How often does it elevate, and fill with 
celestial joy, the soul which is just leaving the earthly 
house of this tabernacle ? It actually renders, in many 
instances, the bed of the dying, a place of sweet repose. 
No terrors hover over them ; — no anxious care corrodes 
their spirit; — no burden oppresses their heart AH 
is light ; — all is hope and assurance ; — all is joy and 
triumph ! 

Now, the question to be decided is, whether a book 
which is replete with such sublime and correct views 
of theology; — which exhibits the true history and 
true character of man, without flattery, distortion, er 
exaggeration ; and which possesses such an astonish- 
ing power of penetrating the human heart and aflec^ 
ing the conscience; — which gives us informatioii on 
the very points, with which it is most important thai 
we should be acquainted ;« — which opens to us the 
future world, and shows us how we may attain its 
felicity and glory ; — which exhibits a perfect system 
of moral duty adapted to ouf nature and eircumstan- 
ces, and free from all the defects of other systems of 
morality ; forbidding nothing which is innocent, and 
requiring nothing which is not reasonable and vii* 
tuous ; — which reduces all duty to a few general prin- 
ciples, and yet illustrates the application of these prin- 
ciples by a multitude of particular precepts, addressed 
to persons in every relation of life, and exemplifies 
them, by setting before us the lives of holy men^ 
who are portrayed according to truth, with such 
imperfections, as experience teaches us, belong to the 
best men ; — which delineates the character of Jesus 
Christ, the founder of Christianity, with such a per* 
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fedion of moral excelleDcies, by simply relating bis 
words, actions, and sufiferings, that nothing can be 
taken from it, or added to it, without detracting from 
its worth ; — and finally, which contains the true sour- 
ces of consolation ibr every species of human suffering, 
itnd comfort in death itself. I say, is it reasonable to 
believe, that such a book is the production of vile im- 
postors; and e&f)ecially, of uneducated fishermen of 
Galilee? 

Would such men have fallen into no palpable blun- 
ders in theology or morality? Could they have pre- 
served so beautiful a harmony and consistency between 
an the parts? Could they have exhibited such a 
character as that of Jesus Christ? and while they in- 
troduce him acting and speaking so often, and in cir- 
cumstances so peculiar and difficult, never ascribe to 
him any error or weakness, in word or deed? Would 
impostors have denounced all manner of Msehood and 
deceit, as is done in the New Testament? Would 
they have insisted so much on holiness, even in the 
thoughts and pivposes of the heart? Could they have 
so perfectly adapted their forgery to the constitution 
of the human mind, and to the circumstances of men? 
Is it probable that they would have possessed the wis- 
dom to avoid all the prejudices of their nation, and all 
connexion with existing sects and civil institutions? 
And finally, could they have provided so effectually 
for the consolation of the afflicted? What man 
BOW upon earth could compose even the discourses,' 
said by the evangelists to have been spoken by 
Christ? 

If any man can bring himself, after an impartial, 
examination of the Scriptures, to believe that they 

s2 
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were wriUea by unprincipM impoBtora, ihm he may 
belieye, that an untuUved savage might cooatnict a 
ihip of the Une; that a child might have written the 
Iliad, or Paradise lost : or even that the stany 
firmament was the work of mere creatures. No: it 
cannot be, that this is a forgery. No man or set ef 
men ever had sufficient talents and knowledge, to forge 
such a book as the Bible. It evidently transcends all 
human effort It has upon its face the impress of divi- 
nity. It shines with a light, which from its clearness 
and its splendor, shows itself to be celestial. It possesseB 
the euergy and penetrating influence which bespeak 
the omnipotence and omniscience of its Author. It 
has the effect of enlightening, elevating, purifying, di- 
recting, and comforting all those who cordially receive 
it Surely, then, it is the word of God, and we 
wiH hold it fast, as the best blessing which God has 
vouchsafed to man. 

O PRECIOUS gospel! Will any mercileas hand 
endeavor to tear away from our hearts this best, this 
last, this sweetest consolation ? Would you darken the 
enly avenue through which one ray of hope can enter? 
Would you tear from the aged and infirm poor, the 
only prop on which their souls can repose in peace 7 
WoukI you deprive the dying of their only source of 
consolation ? Would you rob the world of its richest 
treasure 1 Would you let loose the fieod-gates of every 
vice, and bring back upon the earth, the horrors of su^ 
porstitiott, or the atrocities of atheism ? Then endeavor 
to subvertthe (Sospel — throw aro«nd you the fire-brandi 
of infidelity — laugh at religion, and make n mock of 
iatarity;--^batlM assured/that far aA these things, God 
Witt triog yoa into judgBieat. But no] 1 "wiQ ^aot 
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believe, that any who reflect on what has been said in 
these pages, will ever cherish a thought so diabolical. 
I will persuade myself, that a regard for the welfare of 
iheir country, if no higher motive, wiU induce them to 
respect the Christian Religion. And every pious heart 
will say, rather let the sun be darkened in 

THE HEAVENS, THAN THE PRECIOUS LIQHT OF TH* 
430BPEL BE EXTIKGUI^H^p! 
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CRAPTER XL 

THE SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT, WERE WRITTEN BY THE INSPIRATION OP 
god; and this inspiration, however IT MAY 
BE DISTINGUISHED, WAS PLENARY; THAT IS, 
THE WRITERS WERE UNDER AN INFALLIBLE 
GUIDANCE, BOTH AS IT RELATES TO THE IDEAS 
AND words: and YET, THE ACQUIRED KNOW- 
LEDGE, HABITS, AND PECULIAR DISPOSITIONS OF 
THE WRITERS, WERE NOT SUPERSEDED. 

Having endeavored to estaUish the authenticy of 
the Scriptures, I come now to say something respecting 
the inspiration of the writers of the several books. 
These two subjects are, it is true, involved, in each 
other ; and many of the arguments for the former, are 
conclusive in favor of the latter; but still, there is a 
distinction which it is important to observe. A book 
may be authentic, without having the least claim to 
inspiration, as are all true narratives of facts, written 
by men of veracity, in the exercise of their unassisted 
powers. The gospel history may be established on 
the common principles of human testimony, in the same 
manner, as any other history. Indeed, this must be 
done, in the <»der of proof, before any convincing argu- 
ment can be formed, in favor of divine revelation. 
Accordingly, all judicious writers on the Evidences of 
Christianity, first attempt to establish the facts recorded 
in the Gospels, by an appeal to merely human testi- 
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mony. This distinction is so clear, and practically ao 
important, that many persons believe in the facts — 
miracles as well as others — and yet have no conviction 
that the history of these events was written by divine 
inspiration. Tliis is understood to be the case in re- 
gard to most of those called Unitarians. Dr. Priestley, 
in his "Institutes of the Christian Religion," has 
established the authenticity of the facts, recorded by 
the evangelists, with great force of reasoning; and 
yet, in the same work, he utterly denies the plenary 
inspiration of these writers; but alleges, that they 
were men of veracity, and that their testimony should 
be received, just as we receive that of other credible 
historians ; but without ascribing infallibility to them^ 
The same opinions have been maintained by many 
others. The authenticity of the facts is sufficient to 
demonstrate, that the Christian religion is of divine 
origin ; but it does* not follow, as a matter of course, 
that the historian who gives an account of the fects oa 
which it rests, was inspired. This is a distinct inquiry^ 
and, although, not so vitally important as the former, 
yet is of great moment, and deserves a serious and im- 
partial consideration. 

It may be proper, also, in this place, to distinguish 
between inspiration, and that illumination, which eveiy 
true Christian must receive, and which is the founda- 
tion of that saving faith which is produced in the mind, 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit. The distinction 
is, that the object of inspiration is commonly to reveal 
some new truths ; or more clearly to reveal such as were 
before but obscurely revealed ; or, it is intended, to direct 
the mind, in a supernatural way, to write and speak cer- 
tain things; and so superintends or strengthens its facul- 
ties, that it 18 enabledtocommunicate, with unerring cer- 
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lainty, truths before known ; or, to form ideas and 
adopt expressions so sublime, as to be aboive the range 
of the natural powers of the person. But the lUumi' 
nation of the Holy Spirit communicates no new truths, 
but enables the soul spiritually to apprehend truths 
already revealed. Here then is the grand distinction 
between those spiritual influences which all ChrisUaDs 
enjoy, and enthusiasm, which claims something of the 
nature of inspiration. The sober Christian can appeal 
to the word of God, as containing all the ideas by 
which Ills mind is afifected, in its highest elevations of 
joy and love: but the enthusiast departs from the written 
word, and trusts to impulses, impressions on the ima- 
gination, immediate suggestions, dreams, or supposed 
visions. If these impulses or suggestions were from the 
Spirit of God, they would be strictly of the nature of 
inspiration. And, accordingly, most fonatics believe 
themselves to be inspired ; but however strong their 
persuaeion, we are not bound to believe in their preten- 
sions, unless they can exhibit these external proofs, by 
which God is pleased to give attestation to those com- 
munications which he makes to men. 

There is also a difference between inspimtion, and 
revelation. All revelations are not made by a sugges- 
tion of truth to the mind of an individual. God often 
spake to people of old, by audible voices ; and com- 
municated his will by the missions of angels. Many per- 
sons have thus received divine revelations, who had no 
pretensions to inspiration. All the people of Israel, who 
stood before God at Mount Sinai, heard his voice, utter- 
ing the ten commandments, and yet no one would say, 
that all these were inspired. So, also, when Christ was 
upon earth, in more instances than one, a voice was 
heard declaring, that he was the beloved Son qJ Goi 
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Indeed, all who had the opportunity of hearing Christ's 
discourses, might be said to receive a revekition immedi- 
ately from God : hut it would be absurd to say, that all 
these were inspired. Dr. Dick is of opinion, that the 
word revelation would be more expressive, as being 
more comprehensive than suggestion, which last con- 
veys the idea of an operation on the mind ; whereas, 
truth, in many cases was made known, in other ways. 
But lor the reasons stated above, it would not do to sub- 
stitute the word revelation for inspiration; inasmuch 
as, multitudes received revelations, who had no claim 
to inepiiation. And when inspiration is confined to 
those who wrote the books of Scripture, no other word 
would so clearly express the idea. 

Inspiration has, by theologians, been distinguished 
into three kinds ; that of superintendence, of sugges- 
tion, and elevation- The first of these takes place, when 
a historian is influenced, by the Holy Spirit, to write, 
and in writing is so directed as to select those facts 
and circumstances, which will answer the end proposed ; 
and so assisted and strengthened in the narrative of 
events, as to be preserved from all error and mistake. 
The facts need not be revealed, because they may be 
well known to the writer from his own observation, and 
may be deeply impressed on his memory; but, no man 
can avoid inaccuracies and mistakes, in a narrative of 
fects, long past. If it is important that such a narrative 
be exempt from error, the writer must be inspired. But 
as the chief object of inspiration is, to communicate 
truths before unknown ; so, the inspiration of suggestion 
is requisite, in all such cases ; as when the prophets were 
inspired to predict the revolutions of empires ; or, to 
communicate a message from God to a whole people, 
<»: to an individual, the ideas must of course, have been 
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imniediatelysuggestedjbytbeHDiy Spirit. The third spe- 
cies of iaspiration, is, when, by a divineiiifiuence,pcr80Ds 
are enabled to bring forth productions^ in speaking or 
writing, far more sublime and excellent, than they could 
have attained, by the exercise of their own faculties. 
Thus, often, women, under the inspiration of God, have 
instantly uttered, in elevated strains of poetry, discourses 
in praise of God, which, by their unassisted powers, they 
could never have produced. In these compositions, there 
may beno revelation of new truth; nor is there a mere su- 
perintendence of the human faculties^ asin the first case, 
was described ; but the powers of the mind, are, for the 
occasion, wonderfully elevated above their commonlevel, 
80 that the conceptions are more vivid and Sublime, and 
expressed in language more appropriate and striking, 
than would have naturally occurred to them. By an 
inspiration of this sort, David wrote the Psalms, and 
Solomon the Proverbs, and the Speakers in the book of 
Job, the sublime discourses, which are there recorded. 
Many things of this kind, are also found in the writings 
of the prophets. 

Here, another question of some per^exity, demands 
our attention. It is, whether the words of Scripture, 
as well as the ideas, were given by inspiration. On the 
one hand, it is alleged, that there is no necessity for sup- 
posing that the words used in communicating revealed 
truth, should be suggested by the Holy Spirit ; and 
that the fact proves that no such inspiration existed, 
because the style of each of the writers is peculiar, and 
accords precisely with his education, disposition, and 
turn of mind. But on the other hand, it is argued 
that unless the words were inspired, as well as th eideai 
we cannot be certain, that the writer has, in any case, 
communicated accurately, the mind of the Spirit^ fox^ 
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men are liable to mistake, in the selection of appropriate 
words, as much as in any thing else; and as men often 
fail in convepng their own ideas, in language which 
correctly expresses their meaning; so, also, they might 
make similar mistakes in the use of language, to ex- 
press ideas received by inspiration ; if in this matter 
they were left to the guidance of their own minds. It 
has also been fdausibly urged in favor of inspiration 
extending to the words, that we can scarcely conceive 
of a revelation of truths to the mind, without supposing, 
that they were clothed in language. We cannot even 
think distinctly, much less reason conclusively, on any 
subject, without the intervention of words. 

Now, it is probable, that, that has occured in this 
controversy, which has in many others ; namely, that 
both parties are right; or, rather, that the truth will be 
fully possessed, by adopting the views entertained on 
both sides, and endeavoring to reconcile them. The 
&ct is, that the same principles which apply to the 
ideas, may, without any alteration, be applied to the 
words. When the truths revealed were before un- 
known to the inspired person; and, especially — ^as 
seems often to have been the case with the prophets — 
when they did not fully comprehend the import of 
what was revealed, it is necessary to suppose, that the 
words, as well as ideas, were immediately suggested 
by the Holy Spirit. This was remarkaUjr the case, 
when the apostles and others received the gift of 
tongues ; which was nothing else but the inspiration 
of words, as they were needed, for the communication 
of the truths of the Gospel. 

But as in the narration of well-'known facts, the 
writer did not need a continual suggestion of every 
idea, but only to be so superintended, as to be preserved 
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from error ; so, in the use of bnguage, in recording; 
such familiar things, there existed no necessity thai 
every word should be inspired ; but there was the 
same need of a directing and^superintending influence, 
as in regard to the things themselves. Here then, we 
see, that the language of the sacred writers might be 
preserved from impropriety, and inaccuracy; and yet, 
all the characteristics of style, peculiar to each writer, 
be retained. Just as if a master should so guide the 
hand of a child in writing, that the pen should be actu- 
ally moved by the pupil, but governed and directed 
by the master, so as not to transgress the limits pre- 
scribed. Or, this superintendence, both as to ideas and 
words, may be illustrated, by the case of a father con- 
ducting a child along a naiTow path. The child walks 
by its own activity, and takes steps according to its 
ability; but the father preserves it from falling, and 
keeps it in the straight patli. Just so it is with men, 
when under the superintending influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Their own powers of understanding, memory, 
and invention, are not superseded, but only directed, 
and preserved from inaccuracy and error; but the man 
pursues his own peculiar method of thinking, reason- 
ing, and expression. He speaks or writes in the lan- 
guage which he has learned, and uses that idiom and 
style, which have become habitual ; so that inspired 
men, will, according to this theory, retain their pecu- 
liarity of style and expression, just as frilly as if they 
were writing or speaking, vrithout inspimtion. 

Some object to this theory of superintendence, under 
the impression, that it is less perfect, than if every 
thing was inspired by direct suggestwn of the Holy 
Spirit. But there is really no foundation for this objec- 
tion. It certainly is a matter of no consequence^ how 
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cur knowledge is obtained, if only it is rendered in- 
faUibly certain. There are many things, concerning 
which we could not acquire a greater degree of assu- 
rance than we ah-eady possess, by inspiration of any 
kind : and such knowledge, acquired by the exercise 
of reason or intuition, is not the less valuable, because 
it has been obtained in a natural way. Indeed, these 
nattural faculties, by which we are so constituted as to 
be capable of certain knowledge of the first principles 
of truth, are the gift of God, as much as any inspira- 
tion can be; and the clear intuitive knowledge, which 
we. possess of certain truths, may be considered as a 
sort of permanent inspiration ; for, suppose a man, by 
a constant plenary inspiration, to be made absolutely 
sure of the truth of certain propositions, so that he could 
not entertain any doubt respecting them, in what res- 
pect would there be any difference between this, and 
the intuitive perception of self-evident principles, which 
every rational man by nature possesses? There 
would, then, be nothing gained by the inspiration of 
direct suggestion, in regard to our knowledge of those 
things, of which we already possess intuitive certainty; 
so, it is also evident, that in relation to all our know- 
ledge acquired by experience, or testimony, we only 
need such an influence, as will enable us to commuci- 
cate what ought to be recorded, for the bneefit of the 
church, and to do this without error, either as to matter 

or manner. 

Some, who do not deny the inspiration of the sacred 
writers, in the general, have thought it necessary to 
make concessions on this subject, which are not called 
for, from the nature of the case, and have thus involved 
the cause which they defend, in real difficulties. They 
have granted, that while, in all matters of real impor- 
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tance, the penmen of the Scriptures were guided by a 
{denary inspiration ; yet, in trivial matters, and the re- 
lation of unimportant circumstances, they were left to 
their own unassisted powers; and in such matters, 
liave, therefore, fallen into mistakes, such as are incident 
to other honest historians, in similar circumstances. 
Now, no evil or inconvenience would result from this 
hypothesis, if the hne could be definitely drawn, be« 
tween the parts of the book, written by inspiration, and 
those in which the writers were left to themselves. But 
as no human wisdom is sufficient to draw this line, the 
effect of this opinion is, to introduce uncertainty and 
doubt, in a matter, concerning which assurance is of 
the utmost importance. And it b in itself an improbable 
supposition, that the spirit of God should infallibly guide 
a writer in some parts of his discourse, and forsake him 
in other parts. If we find a witness mistaken in some 
particulars, it weakens our confidence in his general 
testimony. And could it be shown, that the evangelists 
had fallen into palpable mistakes, in facts of minoi: im- 
portance, it would be impossible to demonstrate, that 
they wrote any thing by inspiration. 

The case of Paul is often adduced to prove, that a 
writer, who, for the most part, was inspired, may, in 
particular cases, be left to follow his own opinions.* If 
the meaning here ascribed to this apostle, and which, 
perhaps, is the most obvious, should be admitted, yet it 
would not authorise the opinion which we are now 
opposing. It would only follow, that in these few 
excepted cases, Paul was not inspired; which would 
leave us to enjoy full confidence in what he says, in all 
other cases, as being spoken by divine inspiration. But 
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it may well be doubted, whether this was the true 
meaning of the apostle. It is much more probable, 
that all that he intended to teach, was, that our Lord 
Jesus Chnst had delivered no opinion on the point 
which he was treating ; but that he, by the aid of the 
spirit which was in him, expressed an opinion, which 
evidently he intended should be authoritative. And 
he plainly intimates, that he spoke by inspiration, when 
he says, ^^ And I think also that I have the spirit of 
God." The import of this declaration, according to the 
usage of the New Testament, is, that Paul was persuad- 
ed that he was inspired, in uttering the sentiments which 
he did. The words " I think" should not be interpreted 
as signifying any doubt or uncertainty, for that is not at 
all the.,meaning of the original ; but as being the ex- 
pression of the conviction of his own mind. There is, 
therefore, no need to suppose, that Paul intended to in- 
timate, that he wrote any thing without the aid of divine 
inspiration. It would be strange, indeed, that he who 
was inspired for all other purposes, should be left to 
himself in this one instance : and this is not to be 
reckoned among the least important matters which 
have fallen from his pen. 

The true doctrine of inspiration then, is, such a 

DIVINE INFLUENCE ON THE MINDS OF THE SACRED 
WRITERS, AS RENDERED THEM EXEMPT FROM ER- 
ROR, BOTH IN REGARD TO THE IDEAS AND WORDS. 

This is properly called plenary inspiration. Nothing 
can be conceived more satis&ctory. Certainty, in- 
fallible certainty, is the utmost that can be desired, in 
any narrative ; and if we have this, in the sacred Scrip- 

t2 
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lures, there is nothing more to be wished, in regard to 
this matter. 

That the Scriptures of the Old Testament were ap- 
pealed to, and constantly spoken of, as inspired, and as 
free from error, is capable of the clearest proof. Christ 
said to the Jews, " Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, but they are they which 
testify of me." " For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me, for he wrote of me." On another 
occasion, he said, " Ye do err, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures," where, it is evidently implied, that the Scriptures 
aie an unerring rule. In the same chapter, it is record- 
ed, that Jesus confounded the Pharisees by asking them, 
how David could, in spirit, call Christ, Lord, when 
he was his son. Again, Christ, after his resunection, 
expresses this sentiment in the strongest terms : '^ These 
are the words which I spake unto you, while I was 
yet with you ; that all things must be fulfil- 
led, which were written in the Law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then 
opened he tlieir understandings, that they should un- 
derstand the Scriptures ; and said unto them, thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to 
rise from the dead, on the third day." In the preceding 
part of the same discourse, this idea is also clearly ex- 
hibited. " Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken. 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things^ and to 
enter into his glory 1 And beginning at Moses and all. 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures, the things concerning himself. And they said 
one to another, did not our hearts burn within us,, while 
he talked with us by the way, and while he opened ta 
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us the Scriptures?" So, also, in the garden of 6et&- 
semene, our Lord in addressing Peter, said, " Thinkest 
thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels ? But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be." The same infallible authority 
is ascribed to the Old Testament, by Christ, in his dis- 
pute with the Jews, recorded in the tenth chapter of 
John. " Jesus answered them, is it not written in your 
law, I said ye are gods ? If he called them gods to 
whom the word of God came ; and the scripture 
CANNOT BE BROKEN." We havc, besidcs, many pas- 
sages, in which the evangelists refer to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as an infallible standard of truth. " But though 
he had done so many miracles before them, yet they 
believed not on him, that the saying of Esaias the 
prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake — Lord, who 
hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed ?" " Therefore, they could not be- 
lieve, because that Esaias said again — he hath blinded 
their eyes," &c. " For these things were done that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled, a bone of him shall not be 
broken. And again, another Scripture saith, they shall 
look on him whom they have pierced." 

The apostles are not less explicit, in testifying to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, than 
Christ and the evangelists. Paul, in his second epistle 
to Timothy, puts him in mind, " that from a child he 
had known the Holy Scriptures, which were able to 
make him wise unto salvation, through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus ;" and then adds, " All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fat- 
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nished unto all good works." The Scriptures, whicb 
Timothy knew from hb childhood, must havebeen the 
books of the Old Testament, for, at that time, no others 
had been written: but when Paul goes on to declare, 
that " all Scripture was given by mspiration of God," 
he might have included under this general expression, 
all the books of the New Testament, which had been 
published, before his second imprisonment at Rome ; 
and this would comprehend, probably, the first three 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and all his own epis- 
tles, besides ; for this seems to have been the last of 
Paul's writings; for in the close of this episde, he says, 
" For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand." And that, about this time, 
the writings of Paul were, by the Church, reckoned 
among the sacred Scriptures, we learn from the second 
epistle of Peter, which was probably written Q.bout this 
time, or a little before. His words are remarkable, as 
containing the only clear testimony, on record, of one 
apostle, to the writings of another. " And account," 
says he, " that the long suffeiing of our Lord is salva- 
tion, even as our beloved brother Paul also, according 
to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you. 
As, also, in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things; in which are some things hard to be under- 
stood ; which they that are unlearned and unstable 
pervert, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their 
own destruction." Hence, it would appear, that Paul's 
epistles were now well known, and were reckoned 
among the other Scriptures, by the apostle Peter. Cer- 
tainly, then, Paul himself might have included them, 
as well as the other published books of the New Tes- 
tament, under the prhase " all Scripture ;" and if so, 
this passage will contain a strong testimony to the in- 
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Bpiration of ibe whole of the Old Testament, and a 
large part of the New Testament. And admitting the 
fects, of Paul's miraculons conversion, divine mission 
as an apostle, and that he was richly endowed with 
the gifts of tongues, of healing, of prophecy, &c., we 
cannot deny that he is a witness, in this case, on whom 
we may repose the most perfect confidence. 

The apostle Peter has also given the most unequivo- 
cal testimony, to the inspiration of the prophets who 
penned the Old Testament. He had been speaking 
concerning the wonderful scene of which he was a 
witness, on the mount of transfiguration, whereupon, 
he goes on to say, " We have a more sure word of pro- 
phecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, 
and the day star arise in your hearts; knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of Scripture is of any private 
interf»:etation. For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
ihcy were moved by the Holy Ghost." There is another 
testimony of this apostle, in his first epistle; in which 
he clearly speaks of the inspiration of the prophets. 
" Of which salvation the prophets have inquired, and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you ; searching what, or what man- 
ner of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it certified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow. Unto whom 
it was revealed, that not unto themselves but unto us, 
they did minister the things which are now reported 
unto you, by them that have preached the Gospel unto 
jrou, with the H<Ay Ghost sent down from heaven." 

That the Scripiwesof the Old Testament were con- 
tinually reco^ni^ byfthe apostles, as given by impU 
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ration of God, is so evident from every mention of them, 
that it may seem to be a waste of time, to adduce the 
testimonies ; but the subject is exceedingly important, 
and we cannot too frequently have these evidences set 
before our eyes. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, there are many clear 
testimonies, some of which I will bring forward. In 
the very first sentence, it is said, " God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days, 
spoken unto us by his Son." Whatever is spoken by 
the prophets is represented throughout this book, as 
spoken by God himself. Thus, in the same chapter, 
it is declared, "And when he bringeth the first begotten 
into the world, he saith. And let all the angels of God 
worship him. And to the angels, he saith, whomaketh 
his angels spirits — ^but to the Son, he saith, thy throne 
O God is for ever and ever." Now, all these passages, 
where God is said to speak, are quotations from the 
Psalms. Certainly then, we may conclude, that what- 
ever is spoken in this book of Psalms, is irom the inspi- 
ration of God. The same is the fact, in the next 
chapter, where a large part of the eighth Psalm is quot- 
ed, and applied to Christ. So, also, the Captain of our 
Salvation is represented as saying certain things, which 
are found written in the Old Testament. " Saying, I 
will declare thy name unto my brethren*' — "And 
again, I will put my trust in him." And in the third 
chapter of this epistle, we have a quotation from the 
Psalms in the following remarkable words, " Where- 
fore, as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts." And in the fourth 
chapter, the same style is used as before. ^* For he 
epake in a certain pk^c^ pf ^J^e seventh day, In this 
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wise, and God did rest the seventh day from all his 
works." And in the fifth. " But he said unto him, 
thou art my Son, to day have I begotten thee. As he 
saith also in another place, thou art a priest, forever 
after the order of Melchisedek." And God is represented 
as the speaker, not only in what is written in the Psalms, 
but in the prophets also. Thus, in the eighth chapter, 
we have a long quotation from Jeremiah, which is de- 
clared to be^ the word of the Lord. " Behold the days 
come saith the Lord," &c. One more testimony from 
this book shall suflSce. In the tenth chapter, it is said, 
" Wherefore the Holy Ghost also is a witness unto us; 
for after that he had said before, this is the covenant 
that I will make with them after those days, saith the 
Lord." 

Nothing can be more evident then, than that as the 
writers of the Old Testament declared themselves to 
speak what vhey received from the Lord, so the whole 
of the Scriptures are continually referred to, and recog- 
nized, as given by inspiration ; insomuch, that it would 
be difficult to find a single passage, in which these Scrip- 
tures are mentioned, in which this idea is not expressed, 
or clearly implied. And it will be shown, hereafter, 
that the writers of the New Testament claim inspira- 
tionior themselves. 

If, as has been shown, the Old Testament was writ- 
ten by inspiration, and if the New Testament contains 
a revelation from God, not less important ; and which, in 
fact, is the completion of the Old, can we belieye, that 
while prophets were inspired to write the former, the lat- 
ter was left to be marred and obscured, by the weak- 
nesses of uninspired men ? 

To accompUA the purpose intended by revelation, it 
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seems necessary, that the writers who communicate it 
to posterity, should be guided by inspiration. The end 
of revelation is, to convey to men, a certain knowledge 
of truth, to guide their faith and practice. But if the 
book which contains such a revelati(»i, is composed by 
erring, fallible men, we never can be sure, in any par- 
ticular case, that we art in possesson of the truth 
revealed. The men may be h(»iest and faithful, but 
we know that all men are Uable to errors and mistakes; 
and all men are more or less under the influence of 
prejudices and prepossessions. It is evident, therefore, 
that the purpose of giving a revelation, would be, in a 
great measure defeated, unless inspired men were em- 
ployed to make the record by which it is to be transmitted 
to the various nations of the earth, and to posterity. 

Again, when we carefully consider the subject matter ^ 
of the books of the New Testament, we cannot repose 
implicit confidence in what is taught, unless we have 
evidence that the pens of the writers were under the 
guidance of inspiration. To record the discourses which 
a man hears, and transactions which he sees, seems, 
at first sight, to require nothing more than veracity and 
integrity, in the historian. This might, to a certain 
extent, be admitted, if the witness instantly noted down 
what he heard, or saw ; but who can believe, that after 
the lapse of eight, fifteen, or fifty years, the evangelists 
would be able to record, with perfect accuracy, long dis- 
courses of their Master ; and, to relate correctly, all the 
circumstances of the miracles, of which they hare given 
an account? It may be said, indeed, that they could 
give, substantially, the fects of which they were witness- 
es; but this is far from being satisfactory. Such a record 
would lose a portion of that reverence which it ought 
to receive, to give it a commanding authority over the ^ 
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conscience, and to be a solid foundation for unshaken 
confidence, And in regard to mysterious and sublime 
doctrines, which the apostles teach in their episdes, if 
once we admit the idea, that they were fallible men, we 
shall continually be liable to /ioubt ;— we shall be afraid 
that they have misapprehended, or forgotten, what they 
had heard : or, that under the bias of prejudice or in- 
clination, they may have twn led, insensibly, to give a 
distorted view of the truths which they inculcate. 

But we are not left to conclude, from the necessity 
of the case merely, that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were inspired, by the Holy Ghost. We have 
clear and abundant proof, that our blessed Lord pro- 
mised infallible guidance to his disciples, whom he chose 
to be his vvdtnesses to the world ; and to whom he com- 
mitted the propagation of his religion, through all nations, 
and all ages, " And I will pray the father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever : even the spirit of truth, whom the world 
cannot receive because it seeth him not, neither know- 
eth him ; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you." And that the Holy Spirit here 
promised, was to guide the apostles in delivering theii* 
testimony, may be inferred from what is said in the xv* 
chapter, "But when the comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall tes- 
tify of me. And ye shaU bear witness, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning." The promise of 
plenary inspiration is, however, more explicitly given, in 
the XVI. chapter of John. "Howbeit, when he the 
Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all 
TRUTH ; for he shall not speak of himself ; but what- 

soev^ he shall hear, that shall he speak ; and he will 

u 
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liliow you tilings to come. He shall glorify me ; fat 
he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto yoUr 
All things that the father hath are mine; therefore^ 
said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unta 
you." Christ also promised the inspiration of immedi^ 
ate suggestion to his disciples, when called to answer 
before kings and rulers, and commanded them not to 
premeditate what they should say, for it would be given 
to them at the moment what they ought to say, " For,'^ 
said he, " It is not you that speak, but the Holy Ghost 
who speaketh in you." Now we may argue, with irre- 
sistible force, if plenary inspiration was granted to the 
apostles to enable them to make a proper defence, when 
arraigned at a human tribunal, surely they would not 
be abandoned to their own weakness, when preparing 
a record of Christ's words and actions, which was, 
through all ages, to be the guide of his church ? If 
the apostles were ever inspired, we may be sure that 
it was, when directed to finish and record the testimony of 
God. The very idea, that every book of the Old Testa- 
ment was given by inspiration, but that the whole of the 
New was composed without this aid, is revolting to the 
reason of man. And this will appear the more unrea- 
sonable, when we consider, that the light of the new 
dispensation is seven- fold clearer than that of the Old. 
The very forerunner of Christ, was superior to all the 
prophets that preceded him: but the least in the king- 
dom of heaven was greater than he. Then, certainly, 
if all the prophets only spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, the apostles, who were the chosen wit- 
nesses of Christ, and chief oflScers of his kingdom, 
were not left without this infallible guidance, when 
engaged in performing the most important part of the 
responsible duty assigned them ; when executing that 
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part of their commission, whicli was most effectual in 
extending and perpetuating his spiritual kingdom ? 
Accordingly, the apostles claim to be inspired men ; 
and speak with an authority which would be arrogant, if 
they had not written under an infallible guidance. 
They do not merely express their own private opinions, 
and endeavor to supporl them by argument ; but they 
speak as men assured of the truth of what they deliver ; 
and decide with authority and without hesitation, ques- 
tions, which none but men inspired by the Holy Spirit 
could undertake thus positively to determine, without 
exposing themselves to the charge of dogmatism and 
self-sufficiency. 

Besides, some parts of the New Testament — like 
much of the old — are prophetic; and if true, could be 
written in no other way, than by inspiration. The 
Apocalypse, or Revelation given to John, is either a 
mere enthusiastic fable, or, it was written by inspira- 
tion ; and such is die majesty of the ideas here pre- 
sented, and the awful sublimity of the style, that even 
Dr. Priesdy, was constrained to acknowledge, that it 
bore on its &ce, marks of a superhuman origin. And 
if we had time to compare the prophetic representations 
of this singular book with authentic history, there 
-would arise an evidence of its inspiration, which could 
not be easily contradicted. Such men as, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dn Clarke, bishop Hurd, bishop Newton, and 
a multitude of others, have seen in this book, the most 
convincing proof of divine inspiradon. The same may 
be said of all the prophecies of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. If there is any truth, whatever, in them, 
they must be inspired ; for, none but inspired men can 
Ibretell future, contingent events. Indeed, in all the 
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cases, where Moses and others declare, that God spoke 
to them, and communicated instructions, or laws, they 
must be considered as divinely directed, unless we 
deny their veracity. But we are now reasoning on the 
hypothesis, that die books are authentic, and written 
by men of truth and honesty. 

The style of the evangelists has often been adduced 
as an evidence of their inspiration. Not that they write 
with an elegance and subUmity which cannot be 
imitated ; but because they write as persons divested 
of the feelings which commonly belong to men. They 
write with an unaffected simplicity, and with an im- 
partial, dispassionate regard to truth, that has no par- 
allel, and has never been successfully imitiated. How 
could illiterate men produce such works as die QtoBpeh^ 
without inspiration ? Select a thousand sensiUe men, 
but unaccustomed to composition, and set them t^ 
write a simple history of the most remarkable transac- 
tions with which they have been conversant, and there 
^vill not be in any one of them, an approximation to 
the characteristic manner of the evangelists. Others, 
and men possessed of more learning than the apostles, 
have undertaken, without inspiration, to write Gospels, 
as if composed by some one or other of these holy men ; 
but you cannot place the evidence of the inspiration rf 
the genuine Gospels, in a stronger light, than by con- 
trasting them with any, or all the apocryphal writings, 
under the names of the apostles. 

But we are in danger here of repeating what has 
already been said, under the head of the Internal Evi- 
dences of Christianity. The truth is, that the whole 
of the arguments from this source, for divine revela- 
tion, are directly in point, to prove the docUuie of 
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inspiration ; and, therefore, instead of going over the 
ground a second time, I would refer to what has been 
said, in the preceding chapter. 

Miracles, also, furnish the most conclusive proof of 
inspiration, where it can be ascertained, that the writer 
of any book of Scripture possessed the power of per- 
forming such works; for, the very end for which 
miracles were exhibited, was to prove that the person 
speaking was sent from God, to deliver some message. 
As Nicodemus properly said, " We know that thou art 
a teacher come from God, for no man can do the miraclea 
which thou doest, unless God be with him." Well, if 
miracles are sufficient to prove the truth of an oral 
communication, will they not also be equally conclu- 
sive, in fiivor of a wiitten declaration? If there be any 
difference, it is in favor of the latter, because it is much 
more important, that a written discourse, intended for 
the instruction of all ages, should be well attested, than 
a discourse from the lips, which is heard by few, and 
can never be recovered ^fter it has been spoken. 

In the whole of what has been said on the subject 
of inspiration, the truth of the facts recorded in the 
New Testament has been taken for granted; and, 
also, that the Scriptures contain a divine revelation. 
We are not arguing with infidels^ but with those, who, 
while they acknowledge the divine origin of the Chrish 
tian religion, doubt, or deny, that the persons who 
wrote the books of the Old and New Testament, were 
guided by a plenary inspiration. Now^ as these per- 
sons admit that the apostles and evangelists were men 
of veracity and integrity^ their testimony, on this sub- 
ject, ought to be dedsire. If they claim inspiration,^ 
we caDBot deny it to them, without invalidating aU 

the BtroDgest evidenoes of the truth of CSiristianky. 
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Why were they endowed with the power of working 
miracles, but that full credence might be given to 
what they testified ; and when they declare, that they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ; and that what they 
delivered, was not the word of men but the word of 
Grod, received by divine revelation, do not these mi- 
raculous powers which they possessed^ as fully confirm 
what they wrote, as'what they spoke? 

Having before shown, that the apostles furnish amr 
pie testimony to the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, we shall now adduce a few texts to prove, that 
they claimed inspiration for themselves. Their mes^ 
sage is every where called the word of god; and 
Paul declares, that what he preached, he received not 
from man, but " firom the revelation of Jesus Christ." 
that the things which he wrote, were "The command- 
ments of the Lord ;" and that the things which he 
and his brethren taught, " God had revealed them to 
them by his Spirit." He, therefore, declared, "He 
who despiseth the things which he taught, despised not 
men but God." Peter ranks " the commandments de- 
livered by the apostles, with the words of the Holy 
Prophets ; and as has been before remarked, reckons 
the epistles of Paul, with the other Scriptures." John 
says, "We are of God; he that knoweth God heareth 
us; he that is not of God^ heareth not us. Hereby 
know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error." 

The only thing wanting to complete the evidence 
of the inspiration of the New Testament, and conse- 
quently that of the Old, is to show, that these writings 
were received unanimously by the Christian Church, 
as inspired writings. But although, ih&re exists abun- 
dant evidence of this feet, yet to pursue it would lead 
us too much into detafl, and would not oomport witJb th^ 
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studied brevity of this work. And I am the less inclinect 
to enter on the labor of collecting this testimony, here, 
because I have attempted this in another work. I 
may say, however, that in the early ages of the Church, 
no Christian ever called in question the inspiration of 
the sacred volume ; but all held this as a fundmental 
pointy in their religicm. It was left for those, who chose 
to style themselves rationalists, in nvodern times, to ad- 
mit the authenticity of the facts recorded in the Bible, 
while they utterly deny the plenary inspiration of the 
writers. But this is ground on which no consistent rea- 
soner can long stand. The truth is, if the miracles 
and prophecies of the Scriptures be acknowledged, and 
the divine origin of Christianity be admitted, the in- 
spiration of the penmen of these books must follow as 
a corollary. It cannot be denied without the greatest 
inconsistency. And, on the other hand, if inspiration 
be denied, the authenticity of the miracles and prophe- 
cies will soon be abandoned. The course of theological 
opinion among the neologists of Germany, for a num- 
ber of years past, furnishes a striking illustration of the 
truth of the aforesaid observations. For a while, the 
assault, in that country, was merely upon the doctrine 
C^ inspiration ; but no sooner was that ground conceded^ 
than the critics directed their artillery against the au- 
thenticity of the miraculous facts and prophecies. 

There is no end to. the objections which may be 
started against the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures,, 
just as is the fact in regard to the visible universe, as. 
the work of God; and it cannot he denied, that there 
is a atFiking analiogy between the mode of reasoning puis 
sued by atheists and deists. But the foundation of all 
thdr arguments is human ignorance ;: and they cannot. 

£>nn the conceptioa of a Qreatk>n4, l>y a Bems of alaught; 
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power and infinite wisdom, and of a supernatural re- 
velation from such a being, which would not be liable 
to as great, and inu<*.h greater objections, than they are- 
able to bring forward against his works and word, as 
they do actually exist If such men could be induced, 
in a calm and unprejudiced manner, to examine this 
subject, I would recommend to them a careful perusal 
of Butler's Analogy, between Natural aiMl Revealed 
Religion ; and to the deist, I would especially recom- 
mend the seventh chapter, of the second Part, where 
the author, in a manner peculiar to himself, makes first, 
8ome observations on the particular evidences 
OF CHRISTIANITY, and then, in the close, exhibits a 
view of the evidence arising from a general survey of 
the contents of the Bible. The argument, as presented 
in this last form, is so original and striking, that I would 
insert it in this place, were I not afi'aid of swelling this 
volume to an inconvenient size. The whole of the 
second book of the Analogy may be considered as the 
most satisfactory method of meeting the popular objec- 
tions to divine revelation, which was ever adopted. 

And in regard to particular objections, arising from 
apparent discrepancies, from extraordinaiy fects, and 
from mysterious doctrines, found in the sacred volume^ 
it will be sufficient to refer the inquisitive reader, to the 
first volume of Horne's Introduction, and to Dr. 
Dick's deservedly popular work, on Inspiration ; and 
also, to learned commentators, some of whom have 
taken much pains to reconcile seeming contradictions,, 
and to elucidate obscure passages, by an application of 
the rules of sacred criticism. I would only fiurth^ 
remark, in relation to the usual otgeetioi^ to the insfir 
ration of the Scriptures, thi^ they militate as fully 
itgaioBt the aud^micily of the Ak^ as against tb» 
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inspiration of the writers ; and, therefore, do not require 
to be considered and obviated under this head. 

A summary of the whole evidence for the plenary- 
inspiration of the Scriptures, of the Old and New 
Testament, is as follows: — All the Internal Eviden- 
c^ of Christianity, whether arising from the peculiar 
excellence of the matter, or the simplicity and sublimity 
of the style— from the perfection of the character 
ascribed to Jesus Christ — from the continual recogni- 
tion of the over-ruling Providence of God — from the 
pure and elevated spirit of devotion which breathes 
through the sacred pages — from the penetrating and 
transforming efficacy of the Holy Scriptures — and fromi 
their adaptation to the constitution of the human mind, 
and to the existing relations among men; — go to 
prove, that they were written under the in&dlible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Again, every prophecy which has been fulfilled, fur- 
nishes undoubted and independent evidence of the 
inspiration of that particular part of the Scriptures ; 
and all the laws which proceeded from the mouth of 
Jehovah, must be considered as infallible precepts, un- 
less we should call in questioa the whole truth of the 
narrative. 

The writers, for the most part, were endued with 
the power of working miracles. These facts, it is ad- 
mitted, prove that God spake by them; and if the- 
prophets and apostles were inspired in the discourses^ 
which they delivered, then a fortiori, they must have 
been inspired in preparing those writings which were 
intended to guide the faith and practice of believers^, 
through all ages. 

Moreover, the sacred writers, generally lay claim to 
inspiratipn. They speak authoritatively in th^ oaniQ 
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of the Lord. They call their message, the word upOod; 
and Christ has set his seal to the plenary inspiraliou 
of all the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The 
apostles and evangelists, in the most expUcit manner, 
declaie the same truth. 

Besides, Christ promised plenary inspiration to his 
disciples; and they professed to be under the guidance 
of the Spirit, in what they wrote. 

And, finally, while some of the apostles were living, 
their writings were classed with the divine Scriptures ; 
and were universally received as inspired, and as the 
infallible word of God, by the whole primitive Church. 

We cannot but conclude, therefore, that all the books 
of the Old and New Testament, were written by the 
inspiration of God; and contain an in&lhble rule, to 
guide the fiiith and practice of the church, to the end of 
the world. 



NOTES* ; 

Note A. 

AN APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

On the Proof of Miracles by Testimony. 

s a recent popular, but anonymous publication, entitled^ 

SSAT8 ON THE PuRSUIT OF TrUTH, ON THE PROGRESS OF 
)WLEDG£, AND THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ALL 
DENCE AND EXPECTATION, Br THE AuTHOR of EsSOyS 

he Formation and Publicaiion of Opinions" the doctrine of 
Tie, on the subject of testimony, has been exhibited in a 
n somewhat new and imposing, And as this writer has 
aired considerable celebrity in England, and his Essays 
e been republished in Philadelphia, and recommended 
ngly to the public, vpoo the authority of the Westmtn- 
a Review, it seems necessary to guard the public against 
insidious design of ihese Essays; which we have reason to 
k, was not known to those concerned in the republication 
he work in this country. Indeed, the ingenious author, 
jr brings the subject of divine revelation directly into 
IT, In all that he has written; and I believe, the word 
iracles" does not occur in either of the volumes which he 
published : nevertheless, it is a fact, that in the last of his 
lys, he has revived, in substance, the famous argument 
lume, on miracles ; and has, with even more concealed 
listry; than that celebrated infidel employed, endeavored to 
^e that no testimony, however strong, is sufficient to establish 
fact which involves a deviation from the regular course oC 
laws of Nature. But that I may not be suspected of 
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misrepresenting the seDtimenti of this discriminating and 
popular writer, I will here insert an extract, from the Essay 
before-mentioned, which contains the substance of the whole 
argument 

** But it is only a small part of our knowledge of past events 
which we g^tber from physical evidence. By far the most 
important source of information of such events is the testimony 
of human beings; and it|i8 a curious,'interesting, and momen- 
tous inquiry, whether we proceed on the same principle when 
we avail ourselves of this moral evidence to penetrate into the 
past, as when we make use of that which is of a purely physical 
character. 

** Testimony must be either oral or written. As far as the 
mere physical circumstances are concerned, we evidently 
commence our nse of it by reasoning from effects to c&uses. 
We infer, for example, that the writing before us has been 
the work of some human being, in doing which we of course 
assume the uniformity of causation. If from the circumstances 
attendiog the testimony we infer that is entitled to be received 
as veracious; if for instance, we find that it has proceeded 
from a man of tried integrity, and who acted under the influ- 
ence of motives which render it unlikely that he should deceive, 
our inference still proceeds on the assumption of the same 
principle. I may have in other cases found these circumstances 
to have been the precursors or causes of true testimony; but 
how can I or any one tell that they have operated in the same 
way in the instance before me? The reply must evidently 
be, that it is impossible to avoid assuming that the same causes 
have invariably the same eflRscts. 

«< In fact, if we examine any of the rules which have been 
laid down for the reception of testimony, or any of those marks 
which have been pointed out as enabling us to judge of iti 
credibility, we shall find them all involving the uniformity 
of causation. It is allowed on all hands, that the concurrenoe 
of a number of witnesses in the same assertion, their reputa- 
tion for veracity, the fact of the testimony being against their 
own interest, the probability of detection in any false sttts- 
ments, are all circumstances enhancing the credibility of 
what they affirm. These are considered as general prindplei 
on the subject gathered from experience, and we apply tlwm 
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iDslinctively lo any new case which naay be presented to os, 
either in the course of our own observation, or as having taken 
place at some former period. But it is obvious from what has 
just been said, that unless we assume a uniformity in the suc- 
cession of causes and effects, we cannot transfer our experi- 
ence from any one case to another. That certain circumstances 
have produced true testimony in one or a hundred instances, 
can be no reason why they should produce it in a different 
instance, unless we assume that the same causes have neces- 
jsarily the same effects. 

" It is clearly shown by this reasoning, that in the reception 
of testimony and the use of physical evidence we proceed on 
the same principle. But in the case of testimony there is a 
peculiarity not belonging to physical evidence. In the former 
we not only have certain effects from which it is our task to 
infer the causes, or certain causes from which to infer the 
effects; as when we judge the writing before us to have been 
the work of some human being, or the testimony to be tnie 
on account of the circumstances under which it was given; 
but the testimony itself consists of the assertion of facts, and 
the nature of the facts asserted oflen forms part of the grounds 
on which the veracity of the testimony is determined ; it fre- 
quently happens, that while external circumstances tend to 
oonfirm the testimony, the nature and circumstances of the 
facts attested render it highly improbable that any such facts 
should have taken place, and these two sets of circumstances 
may be so exactly equivalent as to leave the mind in irreroe* 
diable doubt. In the consideration of both, however, the 
SUM aanmption is involved* We think the facts improbable, 
because.^ have fbund tkeis rarely occnrrlng^ under the cir- 
cnmttances stated; we think the testimony likely to be trae» 
Iwcaose we have generally found true testimony to proceed 
from witnesses acting under the influence of similar motives, 
tad what we have found to happen in other cases we are 
inesistibly ted to conclude most also happen in the case before 



** The opposition of the circumstances of the evidence and the 
mtiue of the fimts may be carried still further. Assertions 
«re frequentljr made which in themselves imply a breach of 
the naiformit J of otnsation* From such cases the conclusions 

X 
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already establiahed remoye all difficnltj. To weigh probabili- 
ties, to determine what credit ia dae to two sett of coDf icting 
circaoDstances, neither of which as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends is irreconcilable to the usual coorse of nature, is often a 
nice and arduous task ; but if the principles of this essay are 
correct, it is easy to see what recoptioB onght to be given to 
assertions professedly implying a deviation from the unifom 
succession of causes and effects. 

« Suppose, for instance, any person to affirm that he had 
exposed a cubic inch of ice to a temperature of 200 degress of 
Fsjirenheit, and that at the expiration of an hour it had re- 
tained its solidity. Here is a sequence of events asserted which 
is entirely at variance with the admitted course of nature; and 
the slightest reflection is sufficient to show that to believe the 
assertion would involve a logical absurdity. The intrinsic 
discrepancy of the facts could never be overcome by any pos- 
•ible proofs of the truth of the testimony. 

«* For let U8 put the strongest case imaginable ; let us suppose 
that the circumstance of the ice remaining unmelted, rests on 
the concurrent testimony of a great number of people, people 
too of reputation, science, and perspacity, who had no motive 
for falsehood, who had discernment to perceive and honesty to 
tell the real truth, and whose interests would essentially suffer 
from any departure from veracity. Under such circumstances 
false testimony it may be alleged is impossible. 

** Now mark the principle on which this representation pro- 
ceeds. Let us concede the positions, that what is attested by 
a great number of witnesses must inevitably be true,— that 
people of reputation and intelligence without any apparent 
motive for falsehood are invariably accurate in their testi- 
mony, and that they are above all, incapable of violating truth, 
when a want of veracity would be ruinous to their interests. 
Granting all this, I ask the objector, how he knows that these 
things are so; that men of this character and in (hese circum- 
stances speak truth ? He will reply that he has invariably fouod 
them to act in this manner : but why, because you found them 
to act in this manner in a few or even in many cases, within 
your own experience or in the experience of ages, do you con- 
clude that they have acted eo in all cases and in the ease 
before us? The only answer is, that it is impossible not to 
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take for granted, that in precisely similarcircumstances similar 
results will ensue, or that like causes have always like effects. 
<' Thus on the ground of the aniformity of causation, he 
would be maintaining the competency of testimony to prove a 
§tet which implies a deviation from that uniformity.*' 

Now it will abbreviate the answer to this specious argument, 
to acknowledge, that the general principle which this author 
takes so much pains to establish, and on which he builds his 
reasoning, is freely admitted, to^be not only correct, but self- 
evident. That the same causes uniformly produce the same 
effects, is a truth so obvious, and so generally admitted, that it 
was unncessary for the ingenious author of this essay, to spend 
80 mnch time in rendering it evident. And I am willing to admit 
its certainty to be as undoubted in moral, as in physical sub- 
jects. But while I freely admit, that the same causes will uni. 
formly be followed by the same effects, I do by no me«ns accede 
to the proposition, which our author seems to consider as of 
the same import ; namely, that the course of nature, or the laws 
of nature, never have been interrupted, or suspended ; and 
the whole appearance of force and plausibility which the argu- 
ment of this writer possesses, arises from the artful confound- 
ing of these distinct propositions. I agree, that no testimony 
can be strong enough to induce a rational man to believe that 
the same causes will not be attended with the same effects: 
for this would be to assent to an evident absurdity. But it is 
an entirely different thing to believe, that the laws of nature 
have sometimes been suspended ; for in this case, we suppose, 
that an extraordinary cause has intervened. To believe, that 
a divine power has interposed to change tbe coarse of nature, 
is surely not the same thing, as to believe that the same cause 
which commonly produced one effect, is now attended by 
another entirely different. The natural causes, it is true, re- 
main the same, but the general proposition stated above, is not 
true, if confined only to these. If there exist supernatural 
causes, or a power superior to the laws of nature,-'and this 
our author does not profess to deny — then the laws of nature, 
or mere natural causes may remain the same ; and yet, by the 
operation of these supernatural causes^ effocts entirely diverse 
from those thst would be the sequence of natural causes, may 
^ke place. And tbe author himself seems in one place t» 
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baTe been aware of this distinction, and to admonish the reader 
of its existence ; and yet, through the whole of the argument 
be proceeds, as if the two propositions were identical. He ought, 
however, to have recollected, that while no man in his senses 
disbelieves the firsc proposition, much the greater number of 
men have believed, that in some cases the laws ef nature have 
been suspended ; not, that they thought that the same causes 
did not, in these instances, produce the same effects, but that 
other causes of greater potency than natural causes, were put 
into operation. 

When uur author, therefore, infers from the uniformity of 
causation, that no testimony is sufficient to be the foundation 
of a rational belief, that there has been a deviation from the 
common course of nature, be applies a correct principle to a 
case to which it evidently does not belong. Because, the same 
cause must produce the same effects, does it follow, that when 
another and superior cause operates, the same effects must be 
produced ? This would be in direct repugnance to hi» own 
maxim. Then, before this principle of the uniformity of 
causes and effects can be applied, it must be demonstrated, 
that in the case under consideration, no other causes operate, 
but such as are usual and natural, and whenever he shall be 
able to establish this, there will be no further contest respect- 
ing the matter. 

That I do not misrepresent the argument of the author, will* 
appear satisfactorily, by considering the cases which he has 
adduced. " Suppose, for instance," says he, " any person to 
affirm, that he had exposed a cubic Inch of ice to a temperature 
of 200 degrees of Fahrenheit, and that at the expiration of an 
hour, it had retained its solidity. Here is a sequence of eventa 
asserted, which is entirely at variance with the admitted course 
of nature ; and the slightest reflection is sufficient to show,, 
that to believe the assertion, would involve a logical absurdity.. 
The intrinsic discrepancy of the facts could never be overcome 
by any possible proofs of the truth of testimony." 

In another page, he says, ''If a number of men were to 
swear, that they had seen the mercury of the barometer re- 
main at the height of thirty inches, when placed in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump, their testimony would be 
iastantly rejected. The universal eon^Iusion would be> ihiX 
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such an event was impossible." What is here so confidently 
asserted, would only be true upon the supposition, that no 
causes but such as were natural operated in the cases adduced; 
but on the hypothesis of the operation of a supernatural cause, 
there would be neither absurdity nor impossibility in either of 
the facts. What ! cauld not He, who established these laws, 
and gave to heat and air, respectively, their peculiar powers 
and qualities, suspend their usual operation.^ Could not He, 
bause the ice to remain unmelted in any temperature; and 
the mercury to remain s.uspended, without the pressure of the 
atmosphere ? But the sophistical nature of the argument 
used, is most evident. The principle is, that similar causes 
must have similar effects. Very good — what then? Why, if 
ice remain unmelted at 200 degrees of Fahrenheit, then this 
principle would be violated. I answer, not at all, provided 
another cause is in operation, of such potency as to counteract 
tlie usual effects of caloric ; or to counteract the gravity of 
the quicksiver, in vacuo. And it will not do to allege, that 
God, who established these laws, will not contravene them, on 
any occasion ; for this would be an entire change of the ground 
of the argument, and a relinquishment of the principle on 
which the reasoning of our author is founded. Besides, it 
would be a mere begging the question in dispute. 

Now, in botii the cases adduced by this writer, to illustrate 
and confirm his argument, on which he pronounces so confi- 
dently, that the judgment of men would universally reject any 
testimony, I beg leave to be of a different opinion, and will 
appeal to the common sense of all reflecting men, whether, on 
the supposition, that a dozen men of perspicacity and un- 
doubted integrity, should solemnly affirm that they had seen a 
cubic inch of ice remain an hour unmelted at 200 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, whether they could refuse their assent? even if 
they knew of no good reason why the Taws of nature should 
be suspended. But if they knew that an important porpose 
ID the divine government could be Answered by such a miracle^ 
much less testimony would be sufficient to produce oowaferingr 
oftnvictioD of the truth of the extraordinary fact.. And* white 
they assent to such facts, on sufficient testimony^ they are 
guilty of no absurdity, and violate no rule of common sense. 
It is trae. that the credibility of the event reported, may be 

x2 
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reduced to thii queetion — whether ie it more ptobebli^ thai 
the laws of nature should, for a good end, be auapeoded, or 
that twelve men of tried veracity, should afiea U> assert % 
fklseheod, without any motive to indece them to do so^ And 
here our ingenious author revives the vetapfayiical balance of 
Mr. Hume ; and after admitting that the evidence fross testi- 
mony may be so strong that nothing is wanting to pve it force,, 
yet the maxim, that the same causes must have the same ef^ 
fectB, is also a truth so certain, that no evidenc^can conntet^ 
vail it. We have, therefore, according to. this statement, the 
equipoise of evidence, which we have already considered, in 
Mr. Hume*8 argument The rational Bind, in such circnm- 
stances, must remain nentral; k can neither believe nor dx8« 
believe; for the evidence for the one exactly counterbalances 
that for the other. But after statung this hypotheria, oar author 
finds that the evidence from teatimony never can be so con<« 
vincing, as that which we have foi the HaifMrmity of causation.. 
His words are— ^* If the rejection and the admission of the 
testimony equally implied a deviation fk-om the uniform 
sequence of causes and effects, there coidd be no reason for 
rejecting or adoMtting it.'* — ** But the rejection of the testi- 
mony is not in this predicament. The causes of testimony, or 
in other words, those considerations which operate on the 
minds of the witness, cannot always be ascertained; and as we 
are uncertain as to the causes in operation, we cannot be cer- 
tain of the effects, we cannot be sure that the circumstances 
of the witness arc such as have given rise to true testimony, 
and consequently we cannot be sure that the testimony is 
true." 

On this whole subject I have several remarks to make 

First, th^ method of destroying the equipoise of evidence 
granted by Mr. Hume, and conceded by himself, is not alto- 
gether fair ; because it does not admit what is obviously true, 
that in regard to some kinds of testimony, the evidence is so 
certain, that we might as soon doubt of our own existence as 
of the truth of the facts attested. Now, this being the case, 
there was no propriety in representing all testimony as being 
involved in some degree of uncertainty. 

Again, what is here said of testimony will apply just as fully 
to what we ourselves witness, and for the truth of which we 
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hnrt the testunony of our own leiuMs. 1 mean, that if tlie 
argument of our author is at all valid, it will prove, that if we 
saw the ice remain unmelted in the heat, and beheld it ever so 
oflen ; and found that tboueanda around ut received the same 
impression, we must not credit our own senses, nor believe 
what we saw with our own eyes ; because, however certain 
this kind of. evidence may be, it cannot be more certain, than 
the principle, that the same causes will uuifbrmly produce 
the same efiects. Therefore, although we should, under all 
manner of circumstances, see such events, they could not be 
believed; for to believe them would be a logical absurdity. 
And thus, would these men, by their metaphysics, reason us 
out of the evidence of onr very eye-sight. I know, indeed^ 
that neither Hume, nor the anthor whose reasoning, we are 
BOW ooBsidering, have pdobed the arg«Hnent to this its just 
consequence; but I woold defy any man to sbow» that it is 
not as applicable to the evidence of the senses as to that de- 
rived from testimony. New, as the kind of evidence which 
will invariably command assent, is not learned by metaphysical 
reasoning, but by experience, I would leave the matter to be 
decided by every man of impartial judgment, for himself^ 
fivery man knows, whether or not, he would believe his own 
cy«s, if he should see ice remain unmelted in 200 degrees of 
temperature, according to Fahrenheit: or would he say, it 
seems to be so, but it cannot be true, because it contradicts a 
self-evident principle, ** that the sanie causes must always be 
followed by the same effects." To which a man of plain, un- 
sophisticated common sense would reply, **f must believe 
my own senses; if doing so contradicts a thousand abstract 
principles, I care not«^' seeing is believing.' " And the same 
may be said in regard to testimony. Suppose a thousand per- 
sons entirely disinterested to aver, that they had seen ice 
remain unmelted in a very high temperature, we could not 
but believe them, account for the fact as we might. But we 
have already proved, that believing in such an event violates 
no maxim, but only supposes that some extraordinary power 
or cause is in operation ; and when it is understood, that this 
deviation from the laws of nature is intended to confim the 
declarations of some person who claims to be a messenger of 
God, there is not only no absurdity in the thing; but all pre- 
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Bumption Qgainst tlie probability of such supcrnaturar inter- 
position is removed, as bat been Ehown in the argument on 
that subject. 

It miglit also be demonstrated, that upon the principles of 
Ibis author, not only would it be absurd, upon any evidence, to 
believe io a fact which involved a real deviation from the laws 
of nature, but in any one which was entirely different from all 
our own experience of the laws of nature. For if it would 
be absurd to believe, on the testimony of thousands of uncon- 
nected witnesses that ice did not melt in a certain case when 
placed in the fire; then it was altogether rational for the king 
of Siam, and uU others in similar circumstances, to disbelieve 
the fact, that water had been known to become as hard as a 
Ftone so that men and animals could walk upon it. Persons 
so situated never could know that auch an effect existed but 
by testimony ; yet as this testimony contradicted all their own 
experience about the laws of nature, in relation to water, they 
ought rather to reject the testimony, however strong, than to 
credit a fact which seemed to involve a deviation from '* the 
sequence of causes and cflTects,*' io use the language cf this 
author. And thub we should be reduced to the nccessitv of 
rejecting all facts not consonant to our ou'n personal experi- 
ence; for to receive thera on the ground of testimony, would 
be to violate the principle, that causation is uniform. 

But the zeal of our author to establish his favorite point, has 
led him, not only to assert, that a deviation from the reo^ular 
succession of the laws of nature was incredible, on the ground 
of testimony, but that it is, in the nature of things, impossible. 
In this assertion, he certainly may lay claim to originality ; for 
I believe no one before him, not even Hume, has gone so far,. 
in bold affirmation. His words are — '* An event is impossible 
which contradicts our experience, or which implies that the 
same causes have produced different effects, or the same 
effects been preceded by different causes. Thus, when- 
we proooviince that it was impossible for a piece of ice to re- 
main in the midst of burning eoala without being dissolved,, 
our conclusion involves a cooiplete knowledge of this particular 
effect tf fire on ice." 

And he is so confident that this is (he^ tme import of the 
W9td impos9ibl0i that be says, *<If I am not greatly deceived. 
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the acutest reasoner, the closest thinker, the most subtle 
analyser of words, will find himself unable to produce any 
other meaning of the term, impossible, than that which is here 
assigned to it." But he seems to have felt that he had gone 
too far in this dogmatical, and I must say. irrational assertion ; 
for in a note he gives himself, another, and one of the true 
meanings of the word, impossible. But as confident asbertion,, 
accompanied by no proof nor reason, is sufficiently answered 
by a confident denial, I would take the liberty of saying, there- 
fore, that if I am not greatly mistaken, no accurate philologist 
will admit, that this is the true meaning of the word, impossible^ 
And certainly, men of plain common sense, never can be per-^ 
suaded, that it is impossible for the succession of events ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, to be changed. It is true, wbea 
we confine our ideas to the mere powers and qualities of na- 
ture, we do assert that their efiects will be uniform, and that 
it is impossible that the same causes should produce different 
efiecls ; but when we extend our views to the Great First 
Cause, it is not only absurd, but impious, to assert, that he 
cannot suspend or alter the laws of nature. Nothing is im^ 
possible to him which does not imply a contradiction, or is not 
repugnant to his attributes. 

The conclusion which is rational on this subject, is, that all 
things are possible to God, and whatever is possible may be 
believed on sufficient testimony ; which testimony, however,, 
must be strong, in proportion to the improbability of tbe- 
event to be confirmejd^ 
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Mohammed asserted* that while he was in his bed one iiig^» 
the Angel Gabriel knocked at his door, and that when he weal 
out, he saw him with seventy pair of expanded wings, whifer. 
than snow, and clearer than chrystal. The angel informed 
him that he had come to conduct him to heaven ; and directed 
him to mount an animal, which stood ready at the door, and 
which was between the aature o^f an s^ss at^d a n^i^le* T()e 
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« 

Maine of this beait wu Albonk, in color wbitor than milk, and 
•wift as lightning. Bat when the prophet went to mount, 
the animal pro?ed refractory, and he oonld not seat himself 
upon its back, until he promised it a place in Paradise^ 

The journey from Mecca to Jerusalem was performed in 
the twittkliog of an eye. When he arrived at the latter place, 
the departed prophets and saints came forth to meet him, and 
saluted him. Here, he ibund a ladder of light, and tying 
Alborak to a rock, be followed Gabriel on the ladder, until 
they arrived at the first heaven, where admittance was readily 
granted by the porter, when he was told by Gabriel, that the 
person who accompanhsd him, was Mohammed, the prophet 
of God. He»«, he met an old decrepit man, who it seems was 
DO other (ban oar fiithar Adam ; and who greatly rejoiced at 
having so distinguished a son. He saw also innumerable 
angels, in the shape of birds, beasts, and men. This heaven 
was made of pure silver, and he saw the stars suspended from 
it, by chains of gold. 

In like manner, he ascended to the second heaven, a distance 
of Hve hundred years journey, which was of pure gold, and 
contained twice as many angels as the former. Here, he met 
Noah. Thence he proceeded to the third, which was made 
of precious stones, where he met Abraham. The fourth was 
all of emerald, where he met Joseph, the son of Jacob. In 
the fifth, which was of adamant, he met Moses. In the sixth, 
which was of carbuncle, he saw John the Baptist. Tn the 
seventh which was made of divine light, he saw Jesus 
Christ, and commended himself to his prayers. All the per- 
sons he had seen before, however, begged an interest in hit 
prayers. Here Gabriel informed him, that he could go no 
farther, and he proceeded alone, through snow and water, 
until he came near the throne of God, when he heard a voice, 
saying, **0 Mohammed, salute thy Creator!" He was not 
permitted to come near the throne of the Almighty, on the 
right side of which he saw inscribed the sentence, there is 
^'o GoD BUT God, and Mohammed is bis prophet ; which 
is the fundamental article of the Mohammedan creed. 

After being permitted to bold a long conversation with the 
Creator, be returned as he came, and found Alborak ready to 
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convey him home, on whose back he awifUy glided agnin to 
Idecca. All this happened in the space of the tenth part of • 
night. 

In the third heaven, he says, he saw in angel of so great a 
size, that the distance between his eyes, was of seventy thou-> 
sand days journey. This was the angel of deati, who has a 
large table before him on which he is ever writing aad blotting 
out; whenever a name is blotted, the person immediately dieef. 
He speaks also of another angel, in the sixth heaven,- which 
had seventy thousand heads and as many tongues. 



Note 0. 



The Abbe Paris was the oldest son of a counsellor of Paris, 
but being much inclined to a life of devotion, he relinquished 
his patrimony to his younger brother, and retired to an ob- 
scure part of Paris, where he spent his life in severe penance, 
and in charitable exertions, for the relief of the distressed poor. 
He was buried in the ground of the church of St. Medard, 
near the wall, where his brother erected a tomb-stone over 
the grave. To this spot many poor people, who knew his 
manner of life, came to perform their devotions, as much, 
probably out of feelings of gratitude, as any thing else. Some 
among the devotees who attended at this place, professed that 
they experienced a salutary change in their ailments. This 
being noised abroad, as the Abbe had been a jealous Jansenist, 
all who were of this party encouraged the idea of miracles hav- 
ing been performed; and multitudes who were indisposed, were 
induced to go to the tomb of the saint ; and some, as they con- 
fessed before a competent tribunal, were persuaded to feign dis- 
eases which they never had. It is a fact, however, that the 
greater part received no benefit, and that more diseases were 
produced than were cured ; for, soon, many of the worshipper^ 
were seized with convulsions, from which proceeeded the sect 
of ConvulsionUtSy which attracted attention for many years* 
It was soon found expedient to close up the tomb; but cures 
were still said to be performed by the saint, on persons in dis- 
tant places. The Jesuits exerted thenuelvefl to discredit the 
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whole buBinen, wid the Archbishop of Paria had a judicial 
inTeatigation made of a number of the most remarkable cases, 
the results of which were various, and often ludicrous. A 
young woman, said to have been cured at the tomb of blind- ■ 
ness and lameness, was proved to have been neither blind nor 
lame. A man with diseased eyes w^s relieved, but it appeared 
that he was then using^ powerful medicine, and that after all, 
his eyes were not entirely healed. A certain Abbe who had 
the misfortune to have one of his legs shorter than the other, 
was persuaded that he experienced a sensible elongation of 
the defective limb, but on measurement no increase could be 
discovered. A woman in the same situation danced on the 
tomb daily, to obtain an elongation of a defective limb, and 
was persuaded that she received benefit ; but it was ascer- 
tained, that she would have to dance there fifly-four years, 
before the cure would be effected, at the rate at which it was 
proceeding; but for the unfortunate Abbe, seventy-two years 
would have^been requisite. In short, the whole number of 
cures, after examination, was reduced to eight or nine, all of 
which can be easily accounted for, on natural principles; and 
in several of these instances, the cures were not perfect. 
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